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Nearly Two Centuries Ago Lord Chesterfield sazd: 
“It (the value of time) is in everybody’s 
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ADAMS NOW IN CHARGE 
OF THE ORGANIZATION 


T. W. Blackburn Was Made As- 
sociate Counsel of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention 


ECHOES FROM MEETING 


Gathering at Detroit Particularly Har- 
monious—No Sharp Issue Being 
Injected Into the Proceedings 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Conven- 
tion following the Detroit gathering, 
Claris Adams took charge as secretary, 
general counsel, manager and treasurer. 


Thomas W. Blackburn the retiring 
secretary and general counsel was 
elected associate counsel. Mr. Black- 


burn will give considerable of his time 
to the convention during the next six 
months assisting in getting the new 
offices in St. Louis installed and acting 
in an advisory capacity along the way. 
Secretary Adams will attend the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Atlantic City next week. 
The office will be moved from Omaha 
to St. Louis about Oct. 15. Mr. Black- 
burn desires to get out the annual report 
at Omaha, The work of editing the 
copy will be rushed so that a new 
record will be established undoubtedly 
as to speed in getting out the proceed- 
ings, The American Service Bureau 
will move from New Orleans to St. 
Louis between the middle and the Jast 
of the month so that by Nov. 1, the full 
machinery in the Shell building in St. 
Louis will be functioning. 


Brisk Contest at Election 


At the Detroit meeting there was a 
brisk contest for the executive commit- 
tee there being four candidates for the 
three vacancies. Owing to an unwrit- 
ten law the retiring president is elected 
to membership on the executive com- 
mittee. H. B. Arnold, president of the 
Midland Mutual Life, therefore was 
elected by acclamation. A _ parliamen- 
tary point was raised at the beginning 
of the convention by Charles F. Coffin 
of the State Life. Herbert M. Woollen, 
president of the American Central Life, 
had been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. It had been 
taken for granted that when a member 
of the committee is elected to the presi- 
dency he automatically forfeits his com- 
mittee membership. Mr. Coffin took 
exception to this view contending that 
Mr. Woollen was still a member of the 
committee. In order therefore to ob- 
viate all difficulties, Mr. Woollen 
promptly resigned as a member of the 
committee thus leaving the field clear. 


How Terms Were Divided 


_It was decided to have the two can- 
didates holding the largest number of 
votes serve for the two-year term and 
the man having the third largest vote 
take the one year term made vacant 





SUCCEEDS HUSBAND 
MRS. UNCAPHER IS MANAGER 
Takes Position Left Vacant by Death 


of True Uncapher in Western 
Union Life 





Mrs. Margaret Heath Uncapher has 
been made vice-president and general 
manager of the Western Union Life of 
Spokane, succeeding her husband, True 
Uncapher, who died May 6. Mrs. Un- | 
capher has been connected with the 
Western Union Life, working with her 
husband in its upbuilding. She is the | 
actuary and has had experience in vari- | 
ous departments of the company. 

August was made “Uncapher Month” 

















Mrs. Margaret Heath Uncapher 
Made Vice-President and General Man- | 
ager Western Union Life 


in honor of the late True Uncapher. | 
The company under Mr. Uncapher’s | 
direction as general manager has shown 
great progress during the last ten years. 
He was a man of real executive ability 
and had a large vision for the company. 
One of his most important steps was 
entering the company in New York and 
thus bringing the commissions to the 
New York basis. The Western Union 
Life is operating in many states. Mr. 
Uncapher was made general manager in 
1917. Before going into life insurance 
he was engaged in the lumber business. 











by Mr. Woollen’s resignation. There- 
fore, Clarence L, Ayres, president of | 
the American Life of Detroit, who polled | 
the largest vote, and Charles W. Gold, 
vice-president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, who had the second largest vote, 
become the two-year term men and Col. 
C. B. Robbins, president of the Cedar 
Rapids Life, takes the one year term. 
The four men ran very close together 
as J. J. Cadigan, president of the New 
World Life, who was nosed out and 
was only six votes behind Colonel Rob- 
bins. r. Cadigan undoubtedly will 
loom up next year as a formidable can- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 





AETNA LIFE MEETING 


BIG CONVENTION BEING HELD 





Home Office Men Mingle With the 
General Agents and Managers 
at Hot Springs, Va. 





HOT SPRINGS, VA., Sept. 9— 
Every mile that the connecting train 
took the Aetna Life general agents and 
managers off the main line of travel as 
it wound through the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, and finally brought them to beau- 
tiful and hospitable Hot Springs— 
brought them closer together in thought 
and spirit. The culmination of this 
gathering, which President Brainard re 
ferred to as a home-coming and a re- 
union, was when he called the third 
general agents’ conference of the Aetna 
Life to order. About 100 agency lead- 
ers, 40 home office executives and 50 
wives of the invited guests rose to greet 
the leaders. Evry man got a decided 
kick from renewing his friendships of 
preceding conferences, and knew that 
in these contacts lay one of the real 





contributions of the meeting, which will | 
| both new and old, and in this respect 


last until the end of this week. 
President Brainard’s greetings 
cordial and sincere. 
been one which had brought many per- 
plexing problems to him, but a review 
of it disclosed that none of them had 
been on account of the agency force. 
He was deeply impressed with and 


were 


The past year has | 


gratified at the loyalty and earnestness | 


of his associates and the field. 

W. Harper of Philadelphia re- 
sponded to the welcome for the field 
by saying that any doubt that may have 
existed with regard to the value of these 


conferences had been completely dis- 
pelled by a study of the weekly and 
monthly production records of the past 
two years. The kindliness and gift 
for friendship of the individuals at 
Hartford had been a wonderful asset 
and had permitted nothing less than | 
loyalty on the part of the field. 
Lather Gave a Talk 
Vice-president Kendrick A. Luther 


announced the keynote of the confer- 
ence to be “agency building.” He de- 
sired it to result in a free interchange 
of ideas. The greatest asset of the com- 
pany is its agency organization, though 
it does not always recognize its own 
strength. When he assumed control 
of this division he called upon the agents 
for a month’s special effort to honor 
Vice-President Bushnell, whom he had 
succeeded in the active handling of the 
work. That month’s production 
more than one 
preceding year. 


. ° } 
Construing the function of a general 


agent to be that of leader to his sales- 
man and not himself a producer, he 
inaugurated a new order, toward which 
he is working and which has been ex- 
traordinarily successful where it has 
been carried out, as at Philadelphia and 
Chicago. Mr. Luther’s ideal is to build 
an agency organization for the Aetna 
which will stand for all time. 

P. Gravengaard followed, giving 
a review of the field training schools, 
and then came H. K. Schoch, O. H. 
Martinsen and Vice-President James 
H. Brewster, Jr. The latter substituted 
for Mooney. 





TRAINING OF AGENTS 
WAS THE MAIN THEME 


Topic Was Discussed at the Aetna 
Life Conference This 
Week 


DEFINITE PLAN FOLLOWED 


H. K. Shoch of Chicago and O. H. 
Martinsen of Los Angeles Give 
Scheme Used in Their Offices 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., Sept. 9.—The 
training of agents was the subject dis- 
cussed by H. K. Shoch, agency super- 


visor of Chicago, at the third annual 
conference of -general agents of the 
Aetna Life here. 

“We have devoted in the Chicago 


agency a large amount of time to defi- 
nite instruction of the individual agents, 


it might be said that we run an eight- 
hour school daily,” Mr. Shoch said. “We 
have tried to keep the supervisor's office 
always open to any man, and have tried 
to let nothing loom larger in impor- 
tance than the definite instruction as 
to the sale of particular types of con- 
tracts, or the proper method of handling 
leads, or the planning of a particular 
call. 
No Regular Set School Period 


“In our agency we have endeavored 
to select a good grade of man—one on 
whom we can depend to do a certain 
amount of outside study. The plans for 
the acquisition of new agents have not 
been sufficiently developed nor has the 
number of men whom we have added to 
the agency been sufficiently large to de- 


| mand a regular set school period for 
their instruction. 
“Incidentally, we have obtained our 


new agents through classified advertis- 
ing, through recommendations of other 
agents and through personal solicitation. 


Men have been added in twos and 
threes and the supervisor has fitted in 
the instruction of these men with the 


other work of the agency as time per 
mitted. It has been our practice to lay 
out a series of eight or ten lessons, the 
periods of instruction falling at the end 


| of the day rather than in the morning 


was | 
fourth of that for the 
| 


| 
| 





hours. 


Try to Stimulate Imagination 


“Although we all have the same gen- 
eral problems, few men entering the life 
insurance business seem to be able to 
translate their former experiences or to 
take the other man’s place. So many 
new agents in making an approach are 
disinclined to regard the attitude or the 
words of the prospect and merely drive 
ahead with their set story. It is, of 


course, true that more can be accom- 
plished by giving the prospect a chance 
to talk and we have been trying, as I 
said, to stimulate the imagination of 
the agent to a point where no matter 
what the prospect says, it will immedi- 
ately suggest to the agent’s mind some 
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phase, some word picture or some sug- 
gestion which he can make to the pros- 
pect and lead him closer to the actual 
discussion of an insurance contract. 


Question of the Approach 


“It has been our experience that an 
agent not only has on the tip of his 
tongue the question, “Where can I go 
to get business?” but that he has farther 
back in his mind the question “What 
shall I say when I get there?” If we 
can teach him to answer the latter ques- 
tion satisfactorily to himself, he will 
automatically find the answer to the 
question as to where to go. 

“A reasonable amount of stress has 
been placed upon:the proper use of lit- 
erature and we try to give a thorough 
training in the application of the various 
forms of policies to the particular needs 
of the prespect. Thus, let us suppose 
that in the course of conversation with 
the prospect it is apparent that there is 
a need for an educational plan. We try 
to teach the agents that many types of 
contracts—term, ordinary life, limited 
payment life, endowment contracts—can 
be applied in the construction of an 
educational plan for the prospect and 
we have been trying to get our men to 
get away from the mere presentation 
of cash values, extended insurance, and 
paid-up insurance features, and to put 
the proposal before the prospect on the 
basis of benefits derived. 

“To sum up to the educational work 
of the Chicago agency, let me say that 
it is our idea that there is no point at 
which the instruction of the agent can 
cease and that the agency will grow 
only if each man and every man be 
brought constantly in contact with the 
need for, the method of, and the mate- 
rial to study.” , 


0. H. Martinsen’s Talk 


Agency schools was the subject taken 
up by O. H. Martinsen, assistant gen- 
eral agent at Los Angeles. He said in 
part: 

“In Los Angeles we are very firm 
believers in schools. In fact we operate 
from the standpoint that a man who has 
not gone through one of our schools 
stands very little chance of making a 
success. 

“It is of utmost importance that a 
man, before he can sell insurance, must 
be thoroughly and absolutely sold on 
the institution of life insurance himself, 
not in an impersonal manner but in a 
very definite enthusiastic, honest-to- 
goodness belief in his company, the poli- 
cies of his company and the results that 
will accrue to his clients directly and 
indirectly from the purchase of insur- 
ance. It is a surprising thing to talk 
to men who have sold insurance for a 
great many years and find out how little 
they know about the various contracts 
of their own company. 


Must Complete the Course 


“Every new man coming to the Los 
Angeles agency, whether he has had 
insurance experience or not, in order to 
qualify and enter our organization must 
first study and complete by correspond- 
ence the life course and follow same 
with the accident and health course be- 
fore he goes into the field. The new 
man is privileged and urged wherever 
any question comes up that he does not 
understand to come in and take it up 
with the general agent or any of the 
supervisors, but before he is allowed to 
go out and make any kind of approach 
for business it is absolutely essential 
that he has completed both of these 
courses. When this has been accom- 
plished we insist on the new man work- 
ing Out in the field on accident and 
health alone for a period of thirty days 
at least. He is now in a position to 
answer any minor questions that might 
come up regarding the life, has complete 
confidence in his ability to meet the 
average emergency and is therefore a 
great deal better equipped to go ahead 
and make the correct approach on acci- 
dent and health and turn in a nice line 
of business. 

“In connection with the accident and 
upon his asking the applicant wherever 








HAS STRONG PROGRAM 


GUARDIAN LIFE CONVENTION 





New York Company Will Have Large 
Attendance of Agents at Atlantic 
City Next Week 





NEW YORK, Sept. 8.—The conven- 
tion of the Leaders Club and field men 
of the Guardian Life, to be held at At- 
lantic City Sept. 13-15, will be the 
largest and, from all reports, the best 
convention of any held by the Guardian. 
The Leaders Club increased its mem- 
bership in the past year by 40 percent, 
a reflection of the progress this com- 
pany has been making, so that it is 
expected that 350 or more Guardianites 
and their guests will be on hand from 
all parts of the country when the con- 
vention opens on Sept. 13. 


Have Fine Speakers 


The program arranged confines itself 
strictly to the presentation and discus- 
sion of constructive selling methods and 
ideas as applied in actual practice by 
the more successful agents. In addi- 
tion, the meetings will be addressed by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. C. J. Rockwell of the 
Rockwell School of Life Insurance and 
Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical direc- 
tor of the Life Extension Institute. E. 
J. Cattell of Philadelphia will talk on 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, 

Among the home office officials of the 
Guardian who will attend or take part 
in the convention will be President Carl 
Heye, Vice-President T. Louis Hansen, 
Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director; 
Valentine Howell, associate actuary, and 
James A. McLain, inspector of agencies. 








he places accident and health insurance, 
as for instance, how much life insurance 
he carries at the present time. When 
this information has been obtained the 
new man brings the application in to 
his supervisor, who analyzes the ap- 
plicant’s needs insurance-wise from the 
information obtained, working out for 
the new agent a minimum program. In 
doing this, the supervisor again sells the 
new agent on the various needs of in- 
surance and the fact that the applicant 
may think himself adequately protected 
and yet analysis proves that he has not 
taken care of even the minimum needs 
of his family. 


Post Graduate Course 


“If the new man feels capable of 
going back when he delivers the accident 
and health policy and taking up this 
proposition of life insurance with his 
client he is allowed to do so alone. If 
he does not feel capable of handling the 
matter by himself he receives assistance 
from his supervisor. After a period of 
three months in the field a post-graduate 
course is held for any of the new men 
who desire to attend. There is nothing 
compulsory in connection with this 
course. We find, however, that in- 
variably the men are very glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of attend- 
ing. 


What the Records Show 


“Seventeen men who had been with 
the agency during 1924 and are still with 
us took the course. Their average pro- 
duction for 1925 increased 25 percent 
over their production for 1924. Only 
one man produced less than he had the 
previous year, three showed a small in- 
crease and several doubled their records 
of the year before. One man who had 
been a $250,000 producer became a 
$500,000 producer and assured us that 
it was the school that helped him to 
do this. This year (six months) he has 
already paid for more than $400,000. 

“After a training period of three 
months our new men who took the 
course last year averaged $13,000 a 
month per man. During 1926 the new 


‘men in the organization who outlasted 





GENERAL AGENTS MEET 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL’S RALLY 





Interesting Program of Talks and Dis- 
cussions Is Arranged for the Con- 
ference in Chicago 





Following the meeting of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Quarter Million Club held 
this week at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, the general agents conven- 
tion came Friday and Saturday. The 
program of the general agents is as 
follows: 


Friday, Sept. 10 


Morning 
George W. Ryan 
President General Agents’ Association 
Presiding 

10:00—Invocation, 

10:10—Welcome to Chicago, Leonard 
Ellsworth, General Agent, Chicago. 

10:25—Response, George W. Ryan, 
President General Agents’ Association, 
General Agent, Pittsburgh. 

10:40—Reading of Previous Minutes 
and Treasurer’s Report, Harvey E. 
Weeks, Secretary - Treasurer General 
Agents’ Association, General Agent, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

10:50—Election and Introduction of 
New Members and Honorary Members. 

11:05—Appointment of Committees. 

11:10—Securing and Educating Agents. 
Papers prepared by Louis F. Paret, Gen- 
eral Agent, New Jersey; Charles A. 
Eyre, General Agent, Omaha. Discussion 
led by Graham C. Wells, General Agent, 
New York City; Seward V. Coffin, Gen- 
eral Agent, Albany, N. Y.; Charles A. 
Tushingham, Educational Supervisor. 


Afternoon 


Frank M. Flory 


Vice-President General Agents’ Associ- 
ation Presiding 
2:00—Profitable and Unprofitable Ex- 
penditures. Paper prepared by Willard 
K. Wise, General Agent, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Discussion led by M. Albert 

Linton, Vice-President. 


Saturday, Sept. 11 
Morning 


George W. Ryan 
President General Agents’ Association 
Presiding 

10:00—Conservation of Business and 
of Agents. Papers prepared by Nathan- 
iel Reese, General Agent, Detroit; James 
H. Cowles, General Agent, Denver. Dis- 
cussion led by Samuel P. Ellis, General 
Agent, Cincinnati; Ernest H. Perkins, 
General Agent, Richmond, Va.; Edward 
W. Marshall, Associate Actuary. 


Afternoon 


Frank M. Flory 
Vice-President General Agents’ Associ- 
ation Presiding 
2:00—The Future of the General Agent. 
Paper prepared by George W. Ryan, 
General Agent, Pittsburgh. Discussion 
led by Robert H. Walker, General Agent, 
Baltimore; M. Albert Linton, Vice-Presi- 

dent. 

3:45—A Possible Extension of Provi- 
dent Service, Edward W. Marshall, Asso- 
ciate Actuary. 

4:05—Election of Officers. 

4:20—Resolutions. 

4:30—A Word in Parting, Franklin C. 
Morss, Manager of Agencies. 

Adjournment. 








the three-months training period have 
shown a splendid record, showing an 
average of $24,000 per month paid pro- 
duction. 

Give a Definite Quota 


“In closing, it might be interesting 
to know that we give our new men a 
definite quota for the first year on life 
and in premiums on accident and health. 
The most interesting part of this quota, 
however, is that after the training period 
during which we do not give the men 
any quota, this training period consist- 
ing of the first 90 days’ schooling and 
canvassing—in other words, before they 
are entitled to the post-graduate course 
—the new men in 90 percent of the 
cases are writing their quotas.” 





HOLD THE CONVENTION 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL MEETING 


Six-Minute Talks Feature the Pro. 
gram of the Quarter Million 
Club in Chicago 


Members of the Quarter Million Clyb 
of the Provident Mutual Life, at their 
convention being held in Chicago t¢},j; 
week, are staging a novel convention, 
particularly free from long speeches, 
Outside of the opening addresses, the 
program consisted almost entirely of 
six-minute talks by agents. Such iopirs 
as “Cold Canvassing,” ‘A Pressed In- 
terview,” “Old Folicyholders,’ “End- 
less Chain” and other topics are furm- 
ig a very absorbing and interesting 
p.ogram. 

The address of welcome at the Tues- 
day mornings session was given by 
Asa F. Wing, president of the com- 
pany. It was followed by a greeting 
from George M. Herrick of Chicago, 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies, 
installed the new officers of the club. 
Donald T. MacKinnon of Detroit js 
president. The vice-presidents are Isaac 
P. Miller, Philadelphia; T. Vivian An- 
derson, Cincinnati; Frank M. Harper, 
North Carolina, and W. Lawrence 
Mason, Philadelphia. The secretary and 
treasurer is Aubrey Howell, Philadel- 
phia. 

Discuss Cold Canvassing 

In the series of six-minute addresses, 
A. G. Steer of Philadelphia led off with 
the topic, “Cold Canvassing.” He said, 
“Any prospect to whom you speak is 
cold. He sits there with a steel glare 
in his eyes and he wonders if you have 
anything of interest for him.” He cited 
a number of personal experiences of 
cold canvass, and in summing it up 
in brief he said, ““We are afraid because 
we have cold feet and lack conviction.” 

. F. Alexander of Delaware fol- 
lowed with his talk on “The First In- 
terview.” Mr. Alexander in June really 
made a remarkable record. He wrote 
36 applications in the month, and 29 of 
these were closed on the first interview. 


Second Interview 


F. A. Bussart of Pittsburgh gave a 
talk on “The Second Interview,” in 
which he cautioned the agent to link 
up the second interview with the first. 
He said, “The average prospect thinks 
that all has been said in the first inter- 
view. You must save some of your best 
arguments for the second one and kin- 
dle the desire for influence by a will- 
ingness to serve the prospect.” G. E. 
Rawson of Boston followed with a talk 
on “The Book and How to Use It.” 
W. E. Sherwalter of Cincinnati gave his 
experiences in getting business from the 
old policyholders. 


Other Talks Given 


Other talks were given by F. W. Sim- 
mons, Albany, N. Y., on “Definiteness”; 
C. D. Connell, New York, “Endless 
Chain”; C. C. Davis, Chicago, “Concen- 
tration on One Line”; C. R. Gordon, 
Pennsylvania, “Seven Keys”; J. A. 
Blond, Minneapolis, “How to Get It”; 
W. E. Osborn, Indiana, “Glue That 
Sticks,” and C. W. Fender, San Fran- 
cisco, “Hard Work.” 

An exceedingly harmonious skit on 
“Nineteen Fifty a Diversion” was given 
by Louis F. Paret of New Jersey and 
George W. Ryan of Pittsburgh. 


Next Meeting at Colerado Springs 


Franklin C. Morss, manager of 
arencies, announced that the next meet- 
ing of the club would be held next sum- 
mer at Colorado Springs, Colo., The 


Wednesday morning session opened 
with a talk on “Helpful Hints” by 
Charles H. Willits, medical director. 


He was followed by George W. Ryan, 
president of the General Agents Asso- 
ciation, who carried a greeting from his 
body to the members of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Club. 
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CLAIM MAN TELLS THE 
FEATURES OF HIS WORK 





Efficient Service is First Duty in 
the Handling of the 
Cases 





COMMENT ON PROCEDURE 





W. Bidwell Speaks Before the 
Annual Conference of General 
Agents of the Aetna Life 


F, 





HOT SPRINGS, Va., Sept. 9.—The 
real beginning of a claim is when the 
application is written, said F. W. Bid- 
well, secretary of the claims department 
of Aetna Life, speaking at the confer- 
ence of general agents of the Aetna 
Life. 

“We owe it to our insured,” said Mr. 
Bidwell, “to protect him and to give 
as efficient service as possible during 
the continuance of the insurance, and 


at the end to see that the widow and 
children receive as promptly as possible 
the result of the prudence and foresight 
of their protector. 


Income or Trust Policy 


“One of the best forms of insurance 
coverage is the income or trust policy. 
You may not be aware of it but only 
recently the right of insurance com- 
panies to write such policies was at- 
tacked, and if the attack had been suc- 
cessful insurance companies would not 
have been allowed to write such policies. 
I refer now to the case of Minnie P. 
Cronbach vs. this company, recently 
decided by the supreme court of Ten- 
nessée. 

“In the old struggling days of life in- 
surance, policies were so written that 
they never became incontestable and 
many an injustice was done to the 
policyholder for the reason that some of 
the companies took advantage of some 
small immaterial technicality. Later, 
policies were written with the one year 
incontestable clause which is still a part 
of the modern policy. 


Withdrew Incontestable-From-Date 


“Some of the companies went so far 
as to introduce a provision that the 
policy would be incontestable from is- 
sue, relying on their investigation before 
issuing it. This, however, was found to 
be less liberal to the policyholder than 
the one year incontestable period, for 
the courts have held that such a policy 
never becomes incontestable. Since the 
introduction of the incontestable provi- 
sion in our policies the work of the 
claim division has been very materially 
lessened, for we do not question the 
validity of our policies which we agree 
shall be incontestable after they have 
been in force one year. We have had 
numerous cases where attorneys have 
thought they could win a case for the 
company for one reason or another, even 
alter the policy by its terms had be- 
come incontestable, but the policy of 
the company is to carry out its agree- 
ment. 


Few Cases Need Investigation 


“As our policies are incontestable 
after one year there are comparatively 
few cases requiring an investigation. 
If, during the first year, the death oc- 
curs under peculiar circumstances such 
as suspected suicide, murder,-etc., na- 
turally we investigate it, and also deaths 
from chronic diseases where it is na- 
tural to suspect that the insured made 
material misrepresentations concerning 
his health. 

“We recently had a claim arising 
under a non-medical application which 


STAGE NOW FULLY SET 
ARE READY FOR CONVENTION 
One Change Announced in Program 


for National Life Session at 
Atlantic City 





At Atlantic City the stage is now all 
set for the slaying of the fatted calf 
in honor of the thousands of delegates, 
visitors and guests who will assemble 
next week for the International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters. Every- 
one is promised sufficient physical, men- 
tal and spiritual nutriment to last a 
lifetime. 

Cirstmstances have required only one 
important change in the program as 
published last week. Justice Riddell of 
the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontaria, Canada, will be un- 
able to attend. The address on “Life 
Insurance and National Progress” will 
be delivered by S. D. Chown, formerly 
superintendent of the Methodist church 
of Canada. 








der the doctor’s charge and on the 
way to a tttbercular sanitarium. Death 
occured about three months later. Need- 


less to say the policy would not have 
been issued if truthful answers had been 
given in the application. We also have 
a claim for a large amount which we 
are absolutely satisfied is a case of sui- 
cide, the evidence to us appearing very 
clear. The policy had the double in- 
demnity provision. We refused pay- 
ment. Suit was brought and decision 
rendered against the company for the 
amotint of the face and double indem- 
nity, large attorneys’ fees, etc. The case 
has been appealed. 


Poison Liquor Case 


“We have just had a claim where in 
the medical certificate it was stated that 
death occurred from poison liquor. We 
investigated it and came across another 
case which was written by the same 
agent. I also investigated the other case 
and found that the one we supposed 
we had insured had never been examined 
by our examiner but that another per- 
son representing himself as the insured 
underwent the examination and passed 
satisfactorily. It was a clear case of 
substitution. We interviewed the per- 
son who was supposed to be insured and 
found him to be a town charge, a heavy 
drinker and in very poor health. We 
obtained a written statement from him 


Some Suicide Claims Difficult 


“A short time ago we had a claim 
where the insured was found dead in 
his office at an early hour in the morn 
ing. After an investigation we were 
satisfied that it was a case of suicide 
and our general agent was successful 
in taking up the policy. The policy 
was for $50,000 plus an additional $50,- 
000 if death occurred through accidental 
means. Needless to say, these suicide 
claims are sometimes extremely difficult 
to handle as most invariably the claim- 
ant contends that the death was from 
either accident or murder. 


Claims More Complicated 


“Claims are much more complicated 
than formerly. Under the older forms 
of policies, when completed claim pa- 
pers were received payment was always 
made in one sum. Under the moderr 
policy there are various methods of 
settlement, some of which are very com- 
plicated and require the issuance of 
special contracts to cover the different 
modes and trust provisions. These settle- 
ments require special records to be made 
at the home office, various cards drawn, 
trust clauses analyzed, the signing of 
special settlement contracts by proper 
officers, so that it is not always feasible 
to pay such claims the same day proofs 
of death are received. Then a great 
many of the claims require the appoint- 





was written when.the insured was un- 


PREPARING FOR DRIVE 
PLAN OF THE BANKERS LIFE 
Will Do Intensive Work Among the 


Old Policyholders in October to 
Renew Interest 





DES MOINES, Sept. 9.—Over 1,- 
500,000 pieces of printed advertising 
prepared in the private printing plant 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa will figure 
in the company’s annual policyholders’ 
campaign to be held in October. The 
company’s plans for an intensive drive 
to write a new record total of business 
on old policyholders, are the most elab- 
orate and extensive ever worked out. 

Beginning the latter part of Septem- 
ber every policyholder will receive a 
letter from President Gerard S. Nollen. 
Included with the letter will be a re- 
turn postal card, which the policyholder 
can use to request information regard- 
ing his policy. The company is also 
preparing to write additional insurance 
without medical examination on a cer- 
tain number of its policyholders, and to 
this group a letter will also go from 
President Nollen explaining this offer. 
The company has fixed a goal of $20,- 
000,000 of new business for October. In 
preparation for the campaign, a meeting 
will be held in every agency of the 
company beginning Sept. 15. These 
meetings will extend over a period of 
15 days and will be conducted by the 
five regional sales managers. 


trators, conservators, guardians, etc., 


all of which takes time. 
Question of Barly Payment 


“Sometimes we are criticised for noi 
being the first of several companies to 
pay a claim. A criticism of this kind 
may be quite correct, but not always 
fair. In order to be a fair criticism, 
the claims must be similarly situated, 
such as having the same beneficiary, 
the proofs of death being submitted at 
the same time, and all policies having 
been issued at the same time. It is 
obvious that a company having an in- 
contestable policy with a simple bene 
ficiaty and proofs of death being im- 
mediately received would be in a posi- 
tion to more promptly pay such a claim 
than would another company having a 
complicated beneficiary, or a contesta- 
ble policy with the circumstances sur 
rounding the death not clear and requir 
ing an investigation, or where proofs of 
death are presented later than to the 
other companies. 


Seme Claims Require Investigation 


“I know there are cases where the 
agent feels that the claim check should 
be forthcoming sooner than it does and 
I heartily appreciate his feelings, but 
please believe that we want to make 
payment promptly of all just claims, al 
though unfortunately some of the just 
claims at first have the appearance of 
fraudulent ones which require an inves- 
tigation, and as you all know, when one 
starts an investigation of any kind, facts 
sometimes develop gradually. Many a 
time after investigating a claim we have 
been, more as a matter of form, await- 
inf information which appeared rather 
immaterial, but upon receiving it, furthe: 


investigation was necessary, with the 
result that it was found to be an im- 
proper one.” 
Hold Sales Conference 
DES MOINES, Sept. 9.—Five divi- 
sional sales managers of the Bankers 


Life here, are holding a sales confer- 
ence at the home office this week in 
preparation for the business written dur- 
ing October, which will be “Old Policy- 
holders’ Month.” Those in attendance 
include Severin Schulte, Santa Ana, 
Calif.; Phil Hawkins, Paris, Texas; J. A. 
Spargur, Indianapolis; Paul Root, Des 
Moines and W. H. Forestelle, New York 








ment by court, of executors, adminis- 


City. 


CLAIM MEN HELD THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Large Attendance Was Recorded 
at the Gathering at 
Swampscott 


PROGRAM OF INTEREST 





Many Canadians Present, Seven Com- 
panies of the Dominion Being Ad- 
mitted to Membership 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
President—Horace 8. Bean, Eastern 
Casualty. 


Vice-President——H,. H. 8. Long, Ameri- 
man Casualty. 


Secretary—A. W. Pettit, Federal Life. 


Treasurer—F. L. Templeman, Mary-~- 
land Casualty. 
Executive Committee—L. L. Graham, 


Business Mens Assurance, Chairman; R. 
M. Sweitzer, Illinois Commercial Men; 
W. R. Waugh, London Life of Canada; 
Thomas F. Hickey, Metropolitan Life; 
George B. Smith, Loyal Protective. 


By FRANK A. POST 
NEW OCEAN HOUSE, SWAMP- 


SCOTT, MASS., Sept. 8.—With more 
than 250 in attendance, including 225 
registered delegates, representing 111 





SWEITZER 


ROBERT M. 
Retiring President 
companies, the convention of the In- 
ternational Claim Association, which 


concluded here today, was undoubtedly 
the largest and one of the most inter- 
esting to the delegates ever held by that 
organization. The large attendance of 
Canadians demonstrated its international 
character. 

Canadians Are Active 


The activity of the Canadian members 
was evidenced by the fact that seven of 
the twelve new members admitted at 
this mecting were Canadian companies. 
The new members include the Guaran- 
tee Fund Life of Omaha, Dominion of 
Canada Guarantee & Accident, Mutual 
Life of Canada, National Life of Can- 
ada, Ontario Equitable, New York Life, 
Maccabees, Midwest Life of Nebraska, 
Great American Indemnity, New York, 
Central Surety of Kansas City, Century 
Indemnity of Hartford, and United 
Craftsmen of Springfield, Mass. Four 
members had withdrawn during the 
year, leaving a net gai nin membership 
of eight. 

Program of Interest 


The program was one of especial in- 
terest. There were no formal addresses 
at the first session Monday, but an eve- 
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ning session was held, at which an il- 
lustrated lecture on accident cases that 
had come under his personal observa- 
tion was given by Dr. George Burgess 
McGrath of Boston. 

The legal angle of claim work was 
given especial attention Tuesday, per- 
haps the greatest interest being aroused 
by the discussions of the paper on pre- 
paration of the case for trial, prepared 
by Frank J. Canty, attorney for the 
United States Casualty, and read in his 
absence by John Bennett of that com- 
pany. A particularly interesting angle 
was the disposition shown by the law- 
yers themselves to absolve the courts 
in great measure, at least, for the blame 
for the freak decisions given against the 
companies, placing the blame instead 
on the attorneys who had made inade- 
quate preparation of these cases for pre- 
sentation to the courts. 


Cornelius in Discussion 


M. P. Cornelius of Continental Cas- 
ualty stated that a majority of the de- 
cisions of this sort could be traced to 
poor preparation by the attorneys for 
the companies. He pointed out that 
what is considered an unimportant case, 
involving only a few hundred dollars, 
may set a precedent that will affect 
cases involving thousands or hundreds 
of thousands in the future. He also 
stressed the importance of not taking 
a case into court that involves precedent- 
making features unless it is the right 
sort of a case from the companies’ 
standpoint. Other suggestions along 
the same peneral lines were made by 
S. A. Ralph, United Craftsmen; Thomas 
F. Hickey of New York; E. W. Dillon, 
United Commercial Travelers; Judge 
Mills, Iowa State Traveling Men; R. R. 
Harrold of the Pacific Mutual Life; and 
M. B. Walker, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. 


St. Speaks 


Charles N. Orr, St. Paul attorney, 
speaking on “Penalties and Vexatious 
Delays,” gave an interesting survey of 
the laws of the various states which 
have statutes fixing penalties for un- 
reasonable delay. The address of Wil- 
liam A. Dennis, supervisor of claims of 
the Prudential, on “Death Claims and 
Disability,” was devoted to a review of 
claims under the total and permanent 
disability clause of life policy. He said 
that by writing that form and the dou- 
ble indemnity in proportion to the in- 
sured’s income, and urged especially 
careful investigation of that feature. He 
gave some figures on death and recov- 
eries of disability claimants and the 
causes of claims, and stated that the 
Prudential was about to issue a ninety- 
day clause. 


Wednesday’s Program 


Paul Attorney 


The two addresses on the Wednesday 
program were by C. O. Pauley of Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Great Northern 
Life on compromise setlements, and Dr. 
Frank B. Granger of Boston on “Re- 
lation of Physictherapy to Industrial 
Diseases.” 

The entertainment features included 
rides to points of scenic and historical 
interest, both Monday and Tuesday, 
the golf tournament Tuesday afternoon 
and banquet Tuesday night. 


McMurray Has Returned 


Commissioner Thomas S. McMurray, 
Jr., of Indiana, has returned to Indian- 
apolis after an extended trip to the 
west. As chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, he con- 
ferred with California Commissioner C. 
R. Detrick and visited Los Angeles in 
regard to the program of the annual 
‘meeting, which will be held in that city 
Nov. 15. Mr. McMurray says that he 
was well received and is confident that 
the convention will be a fine success. A 
luncheon was given n his honor in Los 
Angeles, and other attentions were ex- 
tended which evidenced the appreciation 
of influential interests in Los Angeles 
that the convention is to be held there 
this year. 





ROW IN PENNSYLVANIA 
OVER COMMISSIONER 


Head of Charter Mutual Benefit 
Association Sues Einar 
Barford 





CITE LONG DISAGREEMENT 





Old Loan Is Basis of Suit, Leading to 
Charges of Threat to Put Asso- 
ciation Out 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 7.— 
Einar Barford, Pennsylvania’s new in- 
surance commissioner, has been sued in 
common pleas court here by the Charter 
Mutual Benefit Association. The com- 
plaint alleges that Mr. Barford is in 
debt to the president of the association 
and that the insurance commissioner 
had tried unsuccessfully to get further 
loans from the company. Commissioner 
Barford, in reply to the charges, de- 
clared that he would be represented by 
the attorney-general’s office at the court 
hearing next week. The suit is the 
direct sequel of an alleged “threat” by 
Commissioner Barford to put the plain- 
tiff company “out of business in the 
state.” 


Part of Political Row 


Mr. Barford was recently named 
state insurance commissioner by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot after S. W. McCulloch 
was ousted by the governor on trumped 
up charges back of which was politics 
Mr. Barford had been a deputy in the 
state securities department before his 
elevation to the commissionership of 
insurance. The appointment stunned 
insurance leaders in the state, a blow 
from which the rank and file of the pro- 
fession have not recovered yet. 

In the bill in equity filed in court, 
Joseph A. Conroy, president of the 
plaintiff company, alleges that Mr. Bar- 
ford began harrassing his company from 
the moment he became insurance com- 
missioner. The court action seeks to 
enjoin the commissioner from examin- 
ing the business affairs of the company 
or tampering with its books in any way. 


Case Is Explained 


It is declared that before Mr. Barford 
became commissioner, the business and 
assets of the association were regularly 
investigated and audited and found to 
have Leen conducted in strict accordance 
with the state laws. Since Mr. Barford 
took office as commissioner, it is alleged, 
his attitude toward the plaintiff associa- 
tion has been marked by prejudice, bias 
and _ hostility.” 

The bill recites that 12 years ago Mr. 
Barford was a reporter for a Philadel- 
phia newspaper and Mr. Conroy, then 
an actuary of the plaintiff association, 
made an analysis and prepared a report 
of some insurance companies at the re- 
quest of Mr. Barford for which the 
former was to receive $100. 

It is said that Mr. Barford never paid 
the $100 to Mr. Conroy. On Dec. 17, 
1919, it is further charged that Mr. 
Barford called on Mr. Conroy and bor- 
rowed $50, which money, it is alleged, 
was never repaid. 

Later, according to Mr. Conroy, Mr. 
Barford incorporated. the Investors’ 
Protective Association and asked Mr. 
Conroy to become its actuary but the 
latter declined, he said. 

The bill of complaint continues as 
follows: 

“The appointment of Einar Barford 
as commissioner of the insurance de- 
partment of Pennsylvania startled the 
community. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment as promotion investigator he called 
on the said Joseph A. Conroy with a 
note for $500, purporting to be signed 





by a man named Fuller, of Philadelphia, 
and wanted Mr. Conroy to discount the 
same and deduct from the proceeds 
thereof, $165, being the sum of $100 due 
Conroy by Barford as herebefore recited 
for services rendered to him and $65 
due the company for the $50 thus bor- 
rowed with interest and to give the 
said Einar Barford $150 thus in cash. 

“This, the said Conroy declined to do. 
The note was drawn by Fuller and in- 
dorsed by him and Barford did not want 
to put his name thereto as an indorser 
and hence the said Conroy declined to 
comply with the request. Thereupon, 
Barford said, ‘You will be sorry for 
failing to do this,’ and told several per- 
sons that he ‘would get even with Con- 
roy and the plaintiff company.’ 


Attack Is Claimed 


“The first official act of the said 
Einar Barford as commissioner for the 
insurance department of Pennsylvania 
was to send for the agent of the plain- 
tiff company, residing at Harrisburg, at 
which interview he informed the said 
agent that he, the said Einar Barford, 
commissioner of the department of in- 
surance of Pennsylvania, was going to 
root out the Charter Mutual Benefit 
Association, and put it out of business. 

“His next official act was to refuse 
to issue licenses to the agents of the 
plaintiff association, and in pursuance 
of his conceived design to destroy this 
company he next sent a man to the 
office ‘of this association, named Al- 
bright, to make an examination of the 
company’s assets and business. The 
plaintiff association avers that under the 
laws of the Commonwealth it is not sub- 
ject to have its business and affairs sub- 
jected to investigations, examination 
and regulations at the whim, caprice, 
or from the bias or malice of Einar 
Barford, either as an individual or as 
commissioner of the insurance depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania. The plaintiff 
association has no objections, but courts 
the fullest investigation and examina- 
tion of its officers, if conducted by the 
experienced examiners of the depart- 
ment in its beneficial branch.” 


Comment by Barford 


Commissioner Barford in comment- 
ing on the suit, said: 

“IT cannot say anything about the case. 
It will be tried in court. I will not 
dignify the statements of this Conroy 
by answering them until the proper 
time comes in court. I will be in 
Philadelphia next Tuesday morning and 
I understand that a representative of 
the attorney-general’s office is there now 
attempting to get a speedy hearing in 
the matter. 

“You may rest assured that we will 
try to expedite a hearing of the case. 

“Aside from his personal charges 
against me, Conroy says, in effect, that 
he hasn’t any objections whatever to 
having the books of his organization 
examined so long as he is permitted to 
pick the examiners. I don’t do business 
that way. I shall pick the examiners.” 


Honor President Tucker 


DES MOINES, Sept. 9.—Since this is 
“President’s Month” for the Royal Un- 
ion Life here, a unique celebration is 
being planned by the home office for 
President A. C. Tucker on the anni- 
versary of his birthday, Sept. 9. Each 
agent of the company who writes $5,000 
of new business the first nine days of 
this month will have a candle with his 
name, placed on a birthday cake which 
will be installed in the president’s office. 


Equitable Life’s Record 

The paid business of the Equitable 
Life of New York for August was $6,- 
000,000 over the business of August, 
1925. A similar increase is shown in the 
business for the first eight months. In 
New York City the increase in August 
was a little under $3,000,000. 

New group business for July and Au- 
gust, usually the dullest months of the 
year, amounted to 3% times the business 
for the same months of 1925. The Equi- 
table reports $14,000,000 of group insur- 
ance in August. 





RECRUITING AGENTS - 
IN THE LARGE CITIES 


J. P. Graham of the Aetna Life jp 
Brooklyn Tells Meth- 
ods Pursued 


STEPS IN GETTING MEN 


Fitness of Prospective Salesmen for the 
Job Is Inquired Into by 
General Agent 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., Sept. 10.—The 
metropolitan territory and the methods 
of recruiting agents in densely populated 
districts was before the Aetna Life con- 
ference of general agents, when J. P, 
Graham of Graham & Luther, general 
agents at Brooklyn, N. Y., told the dele- 
gates that recruiting agents is just as 
much of a selling process as the sale of 
life insurance itself. He continued: 

“In our recruiting of agents, therefore, 
we follow as our guide the four well 
known steps of a good sale, namely—at- 
tention, interest, desire, and action. Tak- 
ing these in order, our first objective is 
to attract the attention of worth while 
men to our business. We endeavor to do 
this— 

Steps in Getting Men 

“1. By personally entering into the 
activities of our community and becom- 
ing well known and respected. 

“2. By having in our organization 
men who are successful and will attract 
other men; and by seeking their co- 
operation. 

“3. By enclosing in our regular mail 
leaflets or pamphlets briefly stating the 
opportunities of the business. 

“4. By newspaper and insurance jour- 
nal advertising. 

“5. By window display cards. 

“6. Through the attractive appear- 
ance of our offices. 


Determine One's Fitness 


“Before attempting to interest a man 
very deeply we try to get enough infor- 
mation to determine his fitness and apti- 
tude for the business. 

“For example; we know that men 
under 25 or over 45 are not so likely to 
succeed. 

“Married men succeed better than sin- 
gle men. 

“High school or college education is 
preferable. 

“We like to know if he has been suc- 
cessful in his present work and if he has 
not made too many changes. 

“We like to know why he is consider- 
ing the business and if his family ap- 
prove of his entering it. 

“We like to get an idea as to whether 
he is a good mixer or not. 

“Whether he is easily discouraged. 

“If he likes to read and to study. 

“It saves considerable time if we learn 
at the earliest opportunity whether or 
not our man would be likely to succeed 
based on the above qualifications. 


Important Points Stressed 


“When we have determined his fitness 
by these questions we seek to create in- 
terest by stressing the following impor- 
tant points: 

“A permanent occupation. 

“The opportunity for earning a sub- 
stantial income. 

“The security of a renewal income for 
old age or for wife and children at death. 

“Independence—success in his own 
hands. 

“The satisfaction of helping others. 

“Sales-training. 

“We try to clinch his interest by giv- 
ing him a book or pamphlet to take with 

im. 

“When we have really interested our 
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Every 
Interview 
Counts 


Under the Missouri State Life Plan 


LL INTERVIEWS are profitable when 
you can appeal to every personal need of 
your prospect—Life, surplus and substandard; 
Accident, Health and Income Accident; 
Group Life and Group Sickness. 





A Policy to Meet Every 


Life Insurance Need 
The Missouri State Life multiple plan of life 


insurance selling offers you three chances of 
success instead of one— enables you to multi- 
ply the results of your daily work and thereby 
multiply your income. 


Prompt action, fair treatment and liberal 
underwriting rules are our policy. 


A New High Record 


July 31, 1926 
Insurance in force 


$616,819 ,393.00 


Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, St. Louis 


A great company daily growing greater! 





M. E. Singleton, President 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH - GROUP 
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man we then are confronted with the 
two crucial points in recruiting men— 
those of, creating desire. and getting 
action. We have observed that, many 
good men. would like to tackle the busi- 
ness but are deterred by a feeling of un- 
certainty as to what they can eatn. They 
are quite naturally thinking of the rent 
and food and clothes bills. 

“We have therefore gathered some 
data which enables us to forecast with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy what a 
man can expect to earn providing he 
faithfully follows certain designated 
plans as formulated by us. 

“We are then in a position to say to 
the prospective agent that if he will learn 
thoroughly a definite sales talk which we 

» provided, and make ten follow-up calls 
a day, he may reasonably expect to get 
15 interviews a week and one application. 


Increase in Income 


“We show him how his income will 
increase 10 percent each year without 
any increase of business—through his 
renewals, 

“Then we show him how it would be 
within the range of possibility to bring his 
earnings up to $10,000 a year in 10 years 
by faithfully sticking to the system and 
securing one application a week equal 
to size to the average policy written in 





New York. Then we impress upon him 
that these results are only possible by 
faithfully adhering to a Wefinite plan, 


Reshits Aré Visualized 


“I believe that most men would be 
willing to expend their utmost energies 
if they could visualize the results in 
dollars and cents. Give a man a pos- 
sible goal and show him how he can 
reach it and if he has the right stuff in 
him he will register. We feel a heavy 
responsibility in persuading a man with 
a wife and children to give up his posi- 
tion and enter our business. We feel 
that we owe it to him to have some 
definite plan, which if followed faith- 
fully will bring results with a reasonable 
degree of certainty—based on actual 
tests. This, of course, does not replace 
life insurance training—the training we 
provide along with it—but trainine in 
life insurance, without a definite selling 
plan sometimes means a long wait for 
income.” 


W. J. Ciscel 
W. J. Ciscel, formerly . Wisconsin 
state agent of the Agricultural Fire, has 
become associated with A. L. Saltzstein 
of Milwaukee, general agent of the New 
England Mutual Life. He will write in- 
surance in Milwaukee. 





KAVEL BELIEVES IN MORE 
FREQUENT MEETINGS 


Would Get Agents Together Every 
Work Day Morning 
for Conference 


BIG ADVANTAGE IS SEEN 


Minneapolis General Agent of the Aetna 
Life Gives Benefits of Daily 
Mass Contact 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., Sept. 9.—The 
subject of agency meetings and the 
value of such meetings in keeping agents 
active and interested was discussed to- 
day at the conference of general agents 
of the Aetna Life by H. W. Kavel, of 
Minneapolis. Mr, Kavel said: 

“Various plans of holding meetings 
for agents have been used in different 
agencies. Some general agents have 





LIFE INSURANCE DOLLAR WORKS EN ROUTE 








into cloth. 


Extract from Article 


Life insurance invested funds in the United States, totaling 
close to ten billion dollars, are widely distributed and very usefully 
employed. They go not at all into the field of speculation, as is 
right, considering the solemn fiduciary nature of the trust, but are 
being used over and over again in conservative upbuilding. 


Thus, in imagination, each one of us may see his own life insur- 
ance dollar helping to grow a field of wheat in Kansas or of corn 
in Iowa; buying or clearing a new piece of land; or may be helping 
to haul a tram-load of produce over the plains to the industrial 
region in the east, or bringing back from thence a return load of 
manufactures; or killing a boll-weevil, and after the slaughter is 
over and the crop gathered, carrying the cotton on to be woven 


t Pe ?sichk.. 1 


Everywhere can be found the life insurance dollar at work, 
helping along the growth of the nation; fifty million people or more, 
life insurance policyholders, lending their wealth which they have 
thus stored up for their individual economic protection, to promote 
other and more general economic pursuits of our country. 


os WALTON S. CROCKER, President. 


in Nation’s Business 











JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











————_ 
a monthly meeting; some a weekly 
meeting; and some a daily meeting 
For a long time we held a meeting of 
salesman every Monday morning, 4 
first we held meetings lasting an hoy: 
and a half; later only an hour. Simyl. 
taneously with these morning meetings 
we ran an evening school class one 
night a week lasting two hours. In the 
morning meetings we required all sales. 
men to be present. The evening meet. 
ings were optional for those who desired 
to come. 
Meeting Each Morning 


“Beginning about a year ago we 
started holding a meeting each morning 
from 8:30 to 9:00, five days a week. 
At times these meetings have been very 
good, and at other times probably not 
so good. On the whole, however, we 
believe they have been successful] jn 
accomplishing the things we set out to 


0: 

“First—From the educational point of 
view—keeping men up-to-date on new 
material coming out from the home of- 
fice; on new material coming out from 
other companies; discussion of sales 
methods and current problems. 

“Second—getting salesmen up and on 
the job in the morning. 

“Third—Building an esprit de corps, 
keeping up the morale and starting sales- 
men out on their toes. 


Salesman’s Time Not His Own 


“It has been my observation that 
many general agents in discussing life 
insurance as a life work to prospective 
salesmen emphasize the point that in 
going into the life insurance business, 
the salesman is starting in business for 
himself and that his time is his own. 
We take the position that the sales- 
man’s time is not his own and that he 
is not a free lance to go and come as 
he pleases. 

“When an agent signs an Aetna Life 
contract he enters into a co-operative ar- 
rangement with the company and with 
the general agent. Through the general 
agent the company furnishes him an of- 
fice, a desk, heat, light, telephone and 
a limited amount of stenographic serv- 
ice, stationery and literature. The com- 
pany advertises him as one of its repre- 
sentatives through national advertising. 
The general agent advertises him 
through local advertising. 


Money Spent to Aid Agents 


“All this costs the company and the 
general agent money. This money is 
being spent to aid the salesman. There 
is therefore an obligation on the part 
of the salesman both to the company 
and to the general agent, and the sales- 
man’s time is not his own. He has 
agreed to devote his full time to the soll- 
citation of business for the company, 
In order to put forth his best efforts 
he must know the company’s contracts 
and the company’s practices. He must 
keep abreast of what is going on in 
the insurance business, and he must 
keep on improving his own sales 
methods. 

Suggests Short Agency Meetings 


“We believe that this can best be 
accomplished under the direction of the 
general agent through frequent short 
agency meetings. Many salesmen when 
left to themselves develop irregular 
habits, particularly with reference to 
work. Unless they are expected to be 
on the job at 8:30 in the morning they 
will come straggling along anytime up 
to 10:00 o’clock, and sometimes skip 2 
half day, or a day. ; 

Regarding the material used, of chiet 
importance is new material coming out 
from the home office which is always 
interesting to all agents, new and old. 
The application of practical psychology 
to active cases, pep articles in current 
magazines, current notes on the achieve- 
ment of live salesmen, experiences of 
men in the agency on how some inter- 
esting case was closed, discussion of 
prospecting, and service to _ policy- 
holders. 

“We are satisfied from our experience 
that a meeting every morning, well 
planned, is worth while and will bring 
good results.” 
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W. K. WHITFIELD, President 
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TEAMWORK 
—A Decided Advantage 


There is one thing that is always vital to success 
—and that one thing is cooperation. Without 
teamwork little of lasting worth can be accom- 
plished. Whether you are playing baseball, fight- 
ing upon the battlefield or selling life insurance, 
the one common necessary factor for ultimate 
and lasting success is teamwork. 


In the International Life organization you will 
find men working together in most complete 
harmony. Between Home Office and field there 
exists a feeling of mutual understanding and 
friendliness that is of unestimable worth in making 
the work of the International Life man pleasant 
and enjoyable as well as profitable. 
A Company Willing to Pay the Price 


Required to Give Service 


International Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. Agents 


DAVID W. HILL, Vice-President 
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General Agent, 
Mutual Life Ins. Ce. 





ANOTHER 


Life Underwriter Endorses the 
DALLWIG POLIcy & COMMISSION RECORD 


A simplified loose leaf bookkeeping record de- 
signed for the busy life insurance salesman, 
saving much lost motion in that it combines six 
different records on one 11x14 ledger sheet. 





.__P. G. LAPEY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ohn Hancock 


P. G. Lapey says: 


“Some of the agents here in the 
Buffalo Office have for some time 
been using the DALLWIG SYS- 
TEM for keeping track of their old 
policyholders and first year and re- 
newal commissions. This is a splen- 
did record, and I believe that if you 
are going to make a real business 
out of Life Insurance, such a rec- 
ord should be kept.” 
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dollar ($1.09). 


P. G. Dallwig, Exclusive Distributor, ‘ 
112 W Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send by return mail 
AND COMMISSION RECOR I t 
Also send complete instructions and price list. 
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repaid 20 DALLWIG POLICY 
5 sheets for which I enclose one 
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Particulars 


An old line, mutual life insurance 


Company with headquarters in the 


East needs a General Agent 
Providence, Rhode Island, and 


for 


sur- 


rounding territory where they are 


now not actively represented. 


The Company is strong financially, 


almost forty years old, and issues 


unusually attractive policy 
tracts. 
be a good personal producer 
can also organize his territory. 


agency contract is extremely 


con- 


The man they want must 


who 
The 
lib- 


eral and Home Office co-operation 


excellent. 


Your communication will be treated 


as confidential. 























AGENCY SUPERVISION 
IS MOST IMPORTANT 





Some Excellent Views Brought 
Out at the Aetna Life 
Conference 


WHATLEY IS A SPEAKER 


F. D. Crenshaw of Peoria, Ill, and 
Agency Assistant Lester O. Schriver 
Make Some Observations 





HOT SPRINGS, VA., Sept. 9.— 
“How long and in what way should an 
agent be supervised,” was the theme of 
the address given today by S. T. What- 
ley, general agent at Chicago, IIl., at the 
general agents’ conference of the Aetna 
Life. 

“When I was asked to take this sub- 
ject for discussion,” Mr. Whatley said, 
“it occurred to me that no satisfactory 
answer has as yet been given as to how 
long an agent should be supervised, 
hence it will be necessary for me to 
theorize more or less on that point. 


Agent Pays for Supervision 


“After all, does the agent not pay for 
supervision, and is he not entitled to it? 
It has been my experience that when an 
agent reaches the point where he can 
supervise or manage himself he ceases 
to pay for it. Either his own company or 
some other good company recognizes 
these qualities in him and he is given an 
opportunity to try his hand at supervi- 
sion beyond himself and he goes in for 
general agency or managerial work. Of 
course this is not the invariable rule, for 
there are quite a few men who are thor- 
oughly capable of handling themselves 
successfully but who are temperament- 
ally or otherwise unfitted for managerial 
work. Unfortunately too few of these 
men recognize this lack of qualification, 
and as a result many successful careers 
as personal producers are spoiled, only 
to make inferior managers or complete 
failures as such. 

“Then too often a false pride prevents 
many such men from returning to the 
rate book, and the life insurance busi- 
ness loses a good personal producer. 


Value of Efficient Supervision 


“It has been most interesting to watch 
the steady progress which has been made 
in our own agency during the past nine 
or ten months by some of the men who 
have been many years in the business. 
This progress is directly traceable to the 
closer and very able supervision which 
we have found it possible to give to 
the men of the agency during these 
months mentioned. 

“It is not my intention to alibi myself, 
but with the multiple duties of a general 
agent in a metropolitan center where 
there is much valuable brokerage busi- 
ness to be had, it is impossible for the 
general agent to personally give the 
time and attention necessary to the de- 
velopment of a real whole-time agency 
unless he is to neglect many of his other 
important duties. 


Organize, Deputize and Scrutinize 


“One of the most successful execu- 
tives I have known once said to me that 
to be a successful executive one must do 
three things and these three are as fol- 
lows: Organize, Deputize, and Supervise. 

“It is a well known fact that some 
agents require more supervision than 
others and doubtless some require and 
receive more than they are actually 
worth to their agency. If, however, I 
am to err on either side I should prefer 
to give too much rather than too little. 

“Some men are what we term native 
salesmen but their minds seem incap- 











able of absorbing technical or detailed 
information. This type of man wij al 
ways require supervision in the form of 
aid on technical or highly COMpetitiye 
cases. Usually his results fully justify 
the cost of his supervision. There is 
another and more temperamental] ty 
who must have some one to €Ncourage 
him and lift him from the sloughs of 
despondency at times. Good and Proper 
supervision will maintain a profitabl, 
production from this type and again i 
must be constant. 


Hard Lack Stery Men 





“Then there is the type who is always 
in trouble, financial or otherwise—ang 
comes in with his usual hard luck story. 
Usually this last type requires more gy. 
pervision than he is worth and the 
quicker a general agent or supervisor jg 
able to definitely classify him as belong. 
ing to this type and advise him to seek 
employment elsewhere, the better for alj 
concerned. 


To Work With the Agents 


“It is our plan to maintain one agency 
supervisor for supervision and office ip- 
struction. As soon as finances permit 
we want to put on two or more super- 
visors to take charge of instruction to 
new agents in the actual approach and 
sale. We want these men on a salary 
basis to take charge of the new agent 
after we have hired him and to take him 
out and work with him for a reasonable 
length of time, but not to the point of 
developing dependency. As the agency 
grows our own agents, if successful, will 
help us to hire many more men and in 
time we will of course have to add more 
supervisors both for inside and outside 
work. 


Will Reduce Agency Mortality 


“When we are equipped to give in- 
struction and help of this nature we will 
inevitably reduce our mortality amongst 
new agents and our agency will become 
more attractive to men seriously seeking 
to learn the life insurance business. This 
will bring us to the point where we can 
be more rigid and careful in the selec- 
tion of our men and where we can say 
to a new man that if he wants us to 
teach him that he must apply himself 
and study his subject and that we pro- 
pose to help him only in proportion to 
his own application. 

Must Deliver the Goods 


“When we have something better to 
give our men than other agencies have 
we can get them on our own terms and 
we can hold them to rules and discipline 
never before known in our business. But 
we must deliver the goods, not just 
boast about what we have to give—but 
actually give it. The results achieved 
will shortly demonstrate to new and old 
agents alike that they must either fall 
in line or fall by the wayside. 

“Some of you may say that I am 
theorizing or dreaming and I may be 
doing both, but after all, what worth- 
while things have ever been accom- 
plished which were not at first mere 
dreams.” 


Lester 0O. 
























Schriver’s Address 


Lester O. Schriver, agency assistant, 
spoke on the work of the agency super- 
visor. The duties of supervisor seem to 
follow naturally into three major activi- 
ties—recruiting, training and supervising, 
Mr. Schriver said. 

“The future of any agency does not 
depend upon the acquisition of a few 
‘stars’ but rather upon the selection and 
efficient training of average men. Dont 
get the college complex. A man of 
character, with intelligence and training 
enough to appreciate the structure and 
service of life insurance and who has 
ambition enough to work, and who has 
in some measure that ‘intangible some- 
thing’ which we call personality, will 
make a good agent. Provided, of course. 
he has mastered the basic principles o! 
life insurance sufficiently to intelligently 
render life insurance service. 


Men Need Discipline 


“Freedom is a rare and wonderful gift 
but it is a dangerous thing in the hands 
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k story, 
10re Su- . a . . 
ind the The first great problem with which the human race forever struggles is how to live as long as possible. 
hee To live at all humanity must fight disease, from birth. 
to seek The advance made into the terrain of this common enemy in recent years, chiefly through discov- 
— eries in pure science, makes a story more thrilling than Stanley’s journey across the Dark Conti- 
, nent, more romantic than Amundsen’s flight over the Top of the World. 
a Whatever science is now saving through a better longevity has hitherto been waste, but a waste man- 
hee 2 kind in the mass could not control; it could however and, in a limited way, now does, avoid utter 
permit waste through co-operation. 
he & Outside of disease there are other enemies to be overcome. 
ch and Amongst these enemies are: 
Salary 
agent Ignorance; 
ke him ar; 
Bad Sociological programs; 
ma Lack of a proper sense of individual responsibility; 
gency Lack of appreciation of the value of human life, the only real value in the world. 
il, wil 
ae ALL THESE ARE CONTROLLABLE ENEMIES 
wah The battle of science against disease helps; it lengthens life, but does not solve the problem. 
The battle against the controllable enemies is the great current, always present battle. 
-. Ignorance and war with resultant maladjustments, are man’s arch enemies, the great causes of 
re in i waste. ‘ 
— Human life, the only real value, is now constantly snuffed out by its controllable enemies, leaving 
come liabilities and not assets. Intelligent co-operation can prevent that. 
r 4 Every life is an asset to everybody if it is not wasted. 
e can War with its hideous waste seems as yet uncontrollable. But in the long run ignorance is a dead- 
selec. lier foe than war. 
ty Premature death from disease, which happens in spite of all scientific knowledge, is without a 
nself H specific plan to meet it, sheer waste. 
pro- Premature death from war not only destroys values and disrupts life plans but leaves debts for 
m to y ° Pp mi 
other people to pay; even that monstrous waste can be adjusted, through co-operation, so as to be 
really less burdensome. 
r to Premature death from any cause usually means helpless wives and mothers, children either half 
have educated or educated in crime, all at the expense of society. 
= The value of a life can be in part replaced by cash through co-operation ; that helps the taxpayer, 
But liquidates liabilities and gives children a chance. 
just While humanity is struggling to eliminate disease, to eliminate the rivalries of nations, rivalries in busi- 
-but ness, the blunders of ignorance, rivalries in the churches, and the cruelties of the strong; lifting the burdens 
ved imposed on society by the lazy and the incapable, Life itself (individuals, men, women, children) must, in 
old order to preserve its great but fugitive value, organize intelligently; it must express itself in current values, 
fall must through co-operation translate itself into bonds, mortgages, real estate and cash. That sounds mate- 
rialistic; but there is no other even partial equivalent for the intangible personality which, living, is of im- 
am measurable value and eliminated without a program which in part replaces it, becomes worth less than nothing. 
B How to do all that as against both kinds of waste, the controllable and the uncontrollable? 
ym- Did you say Life Insurance? 
ere Of course you did. 
j LIFE INSURANCE IS A MILITANT, AN ORGANIZED CRYING OUT TO HUMANITY TO 
STOP WASTE. 
nt IT HAS AS YET CAUGHT UP OUT OF THE NIAGARA OF WASTE ONLY A FEW BILLION 
er- DOLLARS OF THE INEXPRESSIBLE BILLIONS THAT HAVE FOR AGES RUSHED INTO THE 
to OCEAN OF WASTED VALUES. 
a4 Life Insurance is the first business in the world, first in its moral appeal, first in its scientific processes, 
ng, first in its fight against life’s enemies, first in its correction of maladjustments, first in eliminating waste, al- 
‘ot most first now in its accumulations. 
~~ Ask at one of our Branch Offices about this Company. Learn how you can eliminate waste, how you can 
nd serve yourself and your neighbor as well. 
n't NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Darwin P. Krinostey, President. 
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Kansas 
Oklahoma 
‘Texas 


The Springfield Life Insurance Company has re- 
cently opened Branch Offices in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. For the Live, Wide-Awake Producer 
there is an opportunity to get in on the GROUND 
FLOOR and secure a REAL GENERAL AGENCY 
contract in these states. 








































Already a portion of the desirable territory has been 
assigned. Other assignments are pending. Prompt 
action will secure a LIFE LONG CONTRACT with 
Liberal First Year Commissions and NON-FOR- 
FEITABLE RENEWALS. 


Our PROSPECT BUREAU is placing in the hands 
of our Agents BONA-FIDE INTERESTED PROS- 
PECTS. We are taking our FIELD MEN out of 
the class of “Sidewalk Merchants,” “Peddlers,” 
“Solicitors” and “Canvassers.” 


Our “PREFERRED ORDINARY LIFE” Policy 
meets all competition. The Net Cost is Exceedingly 
Low. 


Our New “OPTIONAL LIFE INCOME AND EN- 
DOWMENT” Policy has met with instant approval. 
The Large Annual Dividends paid by the Company 
makes the netecost on all plans competitive. 


If interested write either of the following 
or the Company: 


E. H. LAW 
State Manager for Kansas 
229 South Hydraulic St. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


FORD AND FORD 
State Managers for Texas 
3551 University Blvd. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


J. 3 COE 
State Manager for Oklahoma 


(Temporary Address) 
1400 Topeka Blvd. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Serve and Succeed With 
the Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
~ INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. L. HEREFORD, President 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


C. HUBERT ANDERSON 
Superintendent of Agencies 











of the man who has not disciplined him- 
self in the use of his time. ‘The agency 
supervisor should early teach his men 
how to study and how to use their time 
to the best advantage and profit. Sys- 
tematic work and efficient use of time 
will make a successful agent out of any- 
one who has an aptitude for the busi- 
ness. We should discourage men in 
thinking that they will get eight hour 
pay for two hours work, 

“Perhaps one of the chief reasons for 
wasted time is the inability of the aver- 
age man to find prospects. I have known 
of men who got a new outlook on life 
once they had learned how to find pros- 
pects. One new agent of my acquaint- 
ance is going fine on the prospects he 
gets from the daily papers. Birth, mar- 
riage and death notices all mean pros- 
pects to him, as do notices of new 
incorporations, business reorganizations 
and real estate transfers. To help a man 
develop a nose for prospects will save 
him a lot of heartache and the agency a 
large turnover. 


Possibilities of Life Insurance 


“Probably the man does not live who 
would dare assert that he knows all the 
possibilities in life insurance. We are 
discovering new functions every day. 
We are learning that life insurance is not 


only a business but that it is a great | 


practical philanthropy. It is the one 
means at hand among the institutions of 
men whereby we can be reasonably sure 
that our hopes and ambitions and dreams 
will come true. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that wherever there is an inter- 
dependence of one human being upon 
another there is need for life insurance. 


Must Find a Market 


—= 
—=:! 


‘as possible, in their respective agencies, 
men who show marked ability as sales. 
men and who at the same time show ap 
inclination to be helpful to other agents. 

“As yet no adequate plan for satisfac. 
torily training agency supervisors has 
been devised. I think we are agreed, 
however, that ultimately it will be highly 
desirable that we adopt some weil 
thought out plan whereby it will be pos. 
sible for us to hold up to the agency 
supervisor a graphic picture of his duties 
and in addition put into his hands, tools 
with which he can do his work.” 


F. D. Crenshaw’s Talk 


Supervision in the average agency was 
the subject selected by F. D. Crenshay 
of Peoria, Ill., for his address. 

Mr. Crenshaw said that his concep- 
tion of an “average agency” was one 
organized to handle life, accident and 
health, group, wholesale and group dis- 
ability business. Also that on the com- 
pany’s monthly bulletins of paid-for busi- 
ness, it occupies neither an extreme 
position, but is listed near and perhaps 
above the center as to production in 
these lines. Such an agency, the speaker 
said, should be departmentalized. 


Should Have Departments 


“Each important branch of the busi- 
ness transacted in such an agency should 
be managed by some responsible person 


who looks after his department as 
| though it were the only one in the 
agency. He must, however, understand 


the other lines of business handled in 
order to dovetail his department plans 
into those of the other department heads. 
This can be accomplished if all such as- 
sociates of the general agent are re- 





“Not only is it necessary to know the | 


uses of the commodity you have to sell 


but it is quite as important to find a | 


market, and effective methods for dis- 
posing of your commodity. The tech- 
nique of selling life insurance is unique 
in that it requires an element of creative 


selling anything else. Not only is the 
salesman faced with the problem of sell- 
ing protection and service, but he is 
faced with the necessity of creating in 
the mind of an often reluctant or even 
hostile prospect, the knowledge that he 
needs the protection and service. Such 
a process necessitates a working knowl- 
edge of human nature and practical sales 
psychology. 

“To help a man to find ways and 
means of overcoming a natural, inherent 
reticence and at the same time teach him 
how to control the thinking of a man is 
a task for a master teacher. 


Technique More Difficult 


“It is a fairly simple matter to indicate 
a reasonable curriculum for the pros- 
pective insurance man and we are pre- 
pared to furnish the material to aid a 
supervisor in laying out a course, but it 
is much more difficult for us to suggest 
the technique by which this can be ac- 
complished that can be readily adapted 
to every agency. 

“It will doubtless be agreed that the 
training of the single agent should be 
just as thorough as the training of the 
group and it affords the general agent, or 
agency supervisor, even better facilities 
for selling himself and the business to 
his man. 


Education Is Continuous 


“No man can hope to finish his insur- 
ance education with the completion of 
any prescribed course. Education is an 
eternal thing. Education is the process 
of gathering and transmitting truth from 
the living, by the living, to the living. 
Every new man should be encouraged to 
keep his mind constantly stimulated by 
the best thinking in the field of insur- 
ance. In view of the important function 
of the agency supervisor it is fair to ask 
what machinery has been put into opera- 
tion to recruit and train this important 
individual for his work. 


Depend on General Agents 


“We feel that we should depend 
largely upon our general agents to re- 














salesmanship to a degree not required in | 


| 
| 








cruit agency supervisors, picking, as far 





garded as members of his council and 
if each department head first reports his 
plans to and discusses them with the 
general agent, and if later they are dis- 
cussed at council meetings, and, as they 
effect the agents, at regular weekly 
agency meetings. 

“The general agent in such an agency 
cannot devote much time to details 
which can be handled by others, nor to 
the production of personal business. He 
should be chiefly interested in any and 
all means to develop business for and 
with his associates. This he can do to 
the greatest advantage if he will con- 
stantly think and work with them to 
the end that they shall automatically, 
through reasonable effort, become larger 
producers. He must spend a consider- 
able portion of his time, therefore, with 
local and field agents. He must be the 
general; the department heads the under 
officers, and the agents the soldiers. As 
in a well-organized army, each must 
know his place and his duty. 


General Agent Must Be Alert 


“The general agent must constantly 
be on the alert to revise plans of super- 
vision depending upon effectiveness and 
to change the personnel of his organiza- 
tion through the recognition of leader- 
ship until finally the agency throughout 
the territory is producing anticipated or 
quota results with the least waste o! 
time and effort. 

“The general agent must be most sym- 
pathetic and human, yet he must be firm 
and at times, perhaps ‘hard-boiled.’ He 
must know his men inside and outside 
of the organization and they must know 
that he knows them and that he will at 
all times deal with them fairly. He 
must be able to get the perspective 0! 
his agency and through his intimate 
knowledge of men and their business be 
able to inspire them, lead them, or, ™ 
necessary, force them to adopt agency 
and company plans and to apply them 
to best serve individual needs and situa- 
tions. The agents must at all times 
know that he is constantly working ™ 
their interests. 


Knowledge of Field Conditions 


“Let me emphasize again then the 
necessity of his having an accurate 
knowledge of field conditions, upon 
which his plans for organization and 
supervision will be constructed. To this 
end the general agent must be intimately 
acquainted with the problem of traiming 
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and directing agents. He is primarily 
responsible for securing agents because 
he is the one man in the agency who 
can determine the type and character of 
his organization. 

“Aside from the general agent, the key 
man in his organization is his associate 
general agent, assistant general agent, or 
superintendent of agents. This man 
must be selected with the greatest of 
care for upon him devolves the duty of 
administering the supervision plans of 
the agency. His qualities and charac- 
teristics must represent the highest ideals 
of the general agent, and his organiza- 
tion. 

Duty Is to Guide and Train 


“He assists the general agent in se- 
curing new men. He must, therefore, 
be the type of man who will induce 
strong men to come into the agency. 
His chief duty, however, is to guide and 
to train agents. He must be both an 
analyst of material conditions and a 
thorough student of human nature. Hav- 
ing secured this man his first duty is 
to become conversant in his new capacity 
as a supervisor of agents, with the 
existing organization so that with the 
general agent he shall be able to judge 
relatively as well as individually the 
intrinsic value of each existing plan and 
the ability of each agent.” 


Survey of Agency 


Having selected the proper assistant, 
Mr. Crenshaw said that he believed the 
next step should be a thorough survey 
of the agency and the installation of a 
plan of operation which would include: 

1. Circularization to secure agents. 
_2. Circularization for direct solicita- 
tion of business but indirectly the secur- 
ing of agents. 


ADAMS NOW IN CHARGE 
OF THE ORGANIZATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
didate. Unfortunately, the Pacific 
Coast delegation was light in attend- 
ance this year so he did not have the 
backing of his geographical jurisdiction. 
His son, John W. Cadigan, assistant 
superintendant of agents of the com- 
pany, was elected president of the 
Junior Association so the Cadigan fam- 
ily received fine recognition. 


Good Joke on Manly 


Frank P. Manly, president of the 
Indianapolis Life, who had been selected 
to nominate Mr. Woollen for the presi- 
dency elicited much merriment at the 
Friday morning’s session. Mr. Manly 
was busily engaged in conversation and 
did not think the time for nomination 
had arrived. Therefore, when the presi- 
dent asked for nominations for the in- 
coming chief executive no one re- 
sponded. There was much commotion 
among the Indiana delegates until some- 
= told Mr. Manly that he was wanted. 
a ene much nonplussed and asked 
—— why he had called on him for 
— ry Later, Mr. Manly came to and 
ve that his nominating speech 
~ e¢ made. As president of the 
c lana Association of Legal Reserve 
‘“ompanies, Mr. Manly was the official 
spokesman for Hoosierdom. 


Adams Made a Hit 


The new secretary, Claris Adams 

y, Ss, W 
— to the front Friday morning sine 
> a ny M. Woollen took the chair. 
. Adams was taken unaware but he 
- ae off his guard. He referred to 
Menke armen that arose when Mr. 
ue W. orgot to function in nominating 
‘aa oollen. Mr. Adams stated that le: 
Z not want the members of the con- 
~atton to feel that the way these two 
senocrats handled their political activi- 
iad = indicative of the way Indiana 
ae my That was all he said and it 

The members were 
ensed with Pe manner in 
ng president, Harry B. Arnold of 
= Midland Mutual Life, conducted the 
ceedings. He was always dignified, 


particularly 
which the 








easy and had the right thing to say at 
the right time. 


Many Left Thursday Evening 


Unfortunately, the custom prevailed 
for a large number of visitors to leave 
Thursday night of convention week, 
thus making the attendance Friday 
morning very slim. As a consequence, 
there were many proxies voted. Lee 
J. Dougherty of the Guaranty Life had 
a large number of proxies and toward 
the end when he cast his vote for ab- 
sent members as the names of their 
companies were called, the audience 
burst into laughter. Harry L. Seay of 
the Southland Life also coralled a num- 
ber of proxies as did Thomas W. Black- 
burn, the retiring secretary. 


Executive Session Tame 


The executive session this year was 
exceedingly tame it being devoted solely 
to consideration of amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws which had 
previously been promulgated. Usually 
at executive sessions there is some sharp 
talk and criticism. Undoubtedly, the 
members felt this year that no issue 
should be injected into the organiza- 
tion in view of the change of administra- 
tion in the office of secretary. 

It was the sentiment among the lead- 
ers that Secretary Claris Adams should 





prevailed. The feeling in the organiza- 
tion at this time is most excellent as 
there are no real features arising to 
divide the membership. The American 
Service Bureau is now liquidating its 
deficit and durimg the next few years 
will be able to pay off its notes to the 
American Life Convention and the in- 
dividual companies. The American 
Service Bureau will be under the man- 
agement of the secretary but a_super- 
intendent will be chosen to look after 
that particular work. 


Twe Interesting Features 


The program this year brought out 
two very interesting features the first 
being the papers read by John A. Rey- 
nolds of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit and Frank W. McAllister, gen- 
eral counsel of the Kansas City Life 
on “Policy Settlement Agreement” and 
a paper by Frank P. Manly, president 
of the Indianapolis Life, who sounded a 
note of warning on some of the ten- 
dencies in modern life insurance. The 
executives were interested in the dis- 
cussion as to the formation of life in- 
surance trusts by two men so well 
informed as Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Mc- 
Allister. The discussion following the 
reading of these two papers was en- 
lightening. It was the only discussion 
during the entire proceeding. 





il 


impressive and not antagonistic, called 
attention to the speed with which life 
insurance is going at this time and the 
different provisions that have been in- 
jected into the business through com- 
petition. The general thought in his 
mind was that companies were getting 
away from sound and pure life insur- 
ance and were hanging on their policies 
fringes that really overtopped the basic 
and fundamental protective features. 
Undoubtedly a number of life insurance 
men were thinking along Mr. Manly’s 
lines but they hesitated to express their 
opinion, When he made bold to bring 
forth his own thoughts and urge a re- 
turn to more conservative lines it was 
apparent that his sentiment met with 
a hardy response in many quarters. 
President Low of the Home Life of 
New York who was present as official 
delegate of the Presidents Association 
commended Mr. Manly’s paper very 
highly in the remarks that he made. 





Vice-President Tallman Host 


Officers and employes of the home of- 
fice and city office of the Great Western 
of Des Moines, were guests last week at 
Green Haven, the home of Vice-Presi- 
dent W. G. Tallman. Included in the 
evening’s entertainment, was a special 
concert by the “Serenaders,” the home 
office orchestra of the company. 











begin his administration and harmony Mr. Manly, in a manner that was 
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NEW EFFICIENCY PLAN 


PLACE WORKERS BY FITNESS 





Metropolitan Life of New York Issues 
Instructive Booklet on Physicial 
Examinations in Industry 





NEW YORK, Sept. 8.—Sick workers 
mean a sick industry. This is true not 
only in the case of absenteeism but also 
when incipient or chronic disease, faulty 
health habits or uncorrected physical de- 
fects leave half heartedly on the job 
men and women whose sickness and 
partial incapacity are recorded in low 
and inferior production. This is one ot 
the reasons why employers have adopted 
the system of conducting physical ex- 
aminations. They help to place men 
and women in jobs which they are 
capable of filling most effectively. 

According to “Physical Examinations 
in Industry,” the most recent of the 
Industrial Health Series, issued by the 
Metropolitan Life there is a great dif- 
ference between the examination of 
sick patients in hospital clinics and ex- 
amination of apparently normal men ap- 
plying for work. The booklet discusses 
in detail the advantages of placing a 
man in a job for which he is physically 
fit, the purposes of physical examina- 
tions, their cost and the manner of con- 
ducting them in industry, and devotes 
special attention to the layout of ex- 
amination rooms and the necessary 
equipment and facilities for conducting 
physical examinations. 

“In order to obtain the maximum 
value from the physical examination ot 
an employe,” the booklet declares, “it 
should be conducted in a manner that 
not only enables management to fit a 
workman to a suitable job, but also re- 
veals the information requisite for guid- 
ance in the maintenance of health to the 
end that he may continue on his job 
effectively.” From this point the book- 
let goes on to cite experiences to justify 
physical examinations in industry and 
— physical examinations in gen- 
eral. 

_ Any organization intérested in estab- 
lishing a practice of examining ap- 
plicants for jobs may secure a copy by 
requesting it from the policyholders’ 
service bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York City. 


Connecticut Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
adopted a new policy which becomes 
paid up at age 65. It has also lowered 
from 14 to 10 the age limits at which 
it will accept contracts. It has further 
made arrangements for the reinsurance 
of its sub-standard business which 
make possible its acceptance of approxi- 
mately twice the amount of such insur- 
ance it has hitherto accepted. 

The effect of the new “pay to age 
sixty-five” policy is to provide a limited, 
payment insurance with the premiums 
distributed evenly over the productive 
life period. It makes possible more 
flexible arrangements than are possible 
under the standard ten, twenty and 
thirty-payment policies. Lowering of 
the age limits, which applies to all forms 
except term policies, is in line with a 
general movement in life insurance, as 
the prejudice against insuring children 
has been dying away, 


7] 


September “Feffer Month” 


F. M. Feffer, vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Life of Illinois, is to be away from 
his office on vacation during September 
and in his absence the agency force of 
the company has decided to make that 
month “Feffer Month.” Plans are be- 
ing made for an especially heavy pro- 
duction in his honor. 

The goal for the month has been set 
as $755,000 in life insurance and 1,189 





TO CROWN CHIEF PLICo 


HOLD AGENCY CONVENTION 





Philadelphia Life Will Stage Big “Pow. 
wow” at Home Office Next 
Week 





The annual agency convention of the 
Philadelphia Life will be held at the 
home office Sept. 13-14, the two days 
preceding the National association con- 
vention at Atlantic City, so that those 
who care to may remain for the latter, 
The convention this year marks the con- 
clusion of a novel contest carried on 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, culminating in 
this big “pow-wow” at the home office. 
The qualifying agents are present at the 
expense of the company and certain re- 
wards will be made in line with the 
“pow-wow.” The winner of the contest 
will be presented with a Navajo Indian 
blanket and full chief’s regalia and will 
be crowned “Chief Plico.” The pro- 
gram for the two day convention in- 
cludes business sessions each morning 
and sight seeing trips and entertainment 
in the afternoons and evenings. Presi- 
dent Clifton Maloney will conduct the 
business session the first morning and 
A. M. Hopkins, manager of agencies, 
will preside at the second business ses- 
sion. On the first afternoon the party 
will journey to Valley Forge and on the 
second afternoon will enjoy a sight see- 
ing trip around Philadelphia. A dinner 
and theater party will be held each eve- 
ning. 


2. 


To Develop Washington 


Renewed development of the State of 
Washington by the Acacia Mutual Life 
is planned with the appointment of O. C. 
Larsen as manager, announced during 
the week by S. R. Bowman, Jr., Pa- 
cific coast supervisor. Offices have been 
opened in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Larsen 
is a life insurance man with 16 years 
experiences starting with the Metro- 
politan Life. Several years ago he was 
in charge of the Los Angeles offices of 
tthe Acacia Mutual Life, resigning to 
enter other lines. That the office bids 
fair to prosper is seen from the first 
week’s results, at the end of which an 
agency force of eight men had been 
placed under contract and an initial pro- 
duction of $50,000 submitted. 


May Open Panama Branch 


Establishment of a branch of the 
Acacia Mutual Life of Washington. 
D. C., in Panama may be the result of 
an extended trip upon which William 
Montgomery, president of the organiza- 
tion, is leaving. President Montgomery, 
who plans to remain away from Wash- 
ington until the middle of October, will, 
in addition to going to Panama for the 
purpose of looking over the ground with 
a view to organizing a branch there, con- 
tinue up to the Pacific coast of the 
United States on an inspection tour of 
already established agencies of the Aca- 
cia Mutual Life Association. 

“With regard to my trip to Panama,” 
he said, “I may sav that we have been 
asked to open an office at that place. It 
has been represented to us that there 
exists in Panama an exceptionally broad 
field for the particular type of service 
which our organization renders, and it is 
my intention to go there personally and 
look the situation over carefully. If I 
find conditions ‘up to expectations, we 
shall, in all probability, establish a 
branch in Panama.” 


Good Work in Life Production 


W. E. Lord of Cincinnati is proud of 
the record which is being made by his 
agents in life production. Eight rep- 
resentatives of the Lord office were on 
the Continental Assurance July list as 
having produced $25,000 or more dur- 
ing that month. Mr. Lord attributes the 
success of his men in producing life 
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business through their constant work 
on non-cancellable accident and health. 
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STUDY OF PENALTIES 
FOR VEXATIOUS DELAY 





Prompt Payment of Losses Is De- 
manded of the Companies in 
Several States 





PUBLIC PREJUDICE SHOWN 





Failure to Settle Immediately and Equi- 
tably Has Reacted Upon Com- 
panies as Boomerang 





SWAMPSCOTT, MASS., Sept. 8.— 
Charles N. Orr, of the law firm of Orr, 
Stark & Kidder of St. Paul, gave an ad- 
dress at the meeting of the International 
Claim Association here this week on 
the penalties imposed in a number of 
states upon insurance companies for 
vexatious delays in settling claims. Mr. 


Orr attributed the passage of these 
statutes to the failure of the companies 
to satisfy their claimants because of 
contesting claims on inéquitable or ir- 
relevant grounds. He stated that pub- 
lic sympathy for the companies depends 
more upon the policy of the claim de- 
partments than any other single factor. 


Following are extracts from Mr. 
Orr's paper: 
“Considerable efforts are doubtless 


being made by the acquisition depart- 
ments of the companies to remove 
popular prejudice and misconceptions 
of the business of insurance. The real 
education of the public, however, is 
quite largely in the hands of the claim 
departments. The policyholder gener- 
ally knows the agent but has no direct 
contact with the company until he gets 
into trouble. His only lasting impres- 
sion of its general policy comes through 
the adjuster. Let the assured feel that 
the adjustment is unreasonably delayed 
or grossly unfair and he is usually per- 
manently fixed in his estimate of the 
company. 
Results in Penalizing Companies 


“You cannot afford to allow the as- 
sured, for lack of proper explanation 
of the reasons for the settlement, a 
proper understanding of insurance in 
general and his policy in particular, to 
feel that he has been unjustly used. 
Vexations and unreasonable delays, in- 
equitable settlements, denials of liabil- 
ity without substantial grounds, as 
well as the prejudice of an uninformed 


public, result in general penalties 
against the insurance business more 
onerous than the statutory penalties 


imposed in some states. 
States Penalizing Companies 


“Only seven states specifically pen- 
alize delay in payment by life, accident 
and health insurance companies, These 
states are Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee and 
Texas. The Texas statute does not 
apply to mutual assessment accident in- 
surance companies. The six remaining 
States mentioned penalize all life, acci- 
dent and health insurers. Two states, 
Florida and Nebraska, provide no other 
penalty than reasonable attorneys’ fees. 
Tennessee omits the attorneys’ fee, but 
permits an award of 25 percent of the 
amount of the loss, as costs. Georgia 
allows not more than 25 percent dam- 
ages plus reasonable attorneys’ fees. 
Missouri limits the penalty to not more 
than 10 percent and reasonable attorneys’ 
fees. Arkansas and Texas each fix the 
penalty at 12 percent and attorneys’ 
fees. 

Require Full Penalty 


“In the two latter states there is no 
discretion as to imposing the penalty 
in full. The statutes read ‘such com- 
pany shall be liable to pay the holder 
of such policy i in addition to the amount 





of such loss 12 percent damages upon 
the amount thereof.’ The penalty can- 
not be allowed at less than the maxi- 


mum, 
Basis Varies Widely 


“While the penalties imposed vary 
widely, the basis or grounds for impos- 
ing them as construed by the courts, 
vary even more widely. At first thought 
it might be considered that the import- 
ant feature of the various acts was the 
amount of the penalty, but on investi- 
gation it will be found that the basis 
for assessing the penalty is much more 
important. The states having the 
heaviest penalties limit their application 
to a comparatively few cases involving 
actual bad faith on the part of the in- 
surer, while a number of the states hav- 
ing a smaller penalty impose it in prac- 
tically all cases, without regard to good 
faith in the defense. 


Three Groups of Laws 


“On this point the laws affecting life, 
accident and health companies fall with 
fair accuracy into three groups. The 
first group consists of Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, which penalize the insurer only 
when the defense is made in bad faith. 

“The second classification includes 
Missouri alone. There the statute im- 
poses the penalty for ‘vexatious’ delay 
or refusal of payment. Vexatious delay 





. . | 
is not construed the same as bad faith, | 
but is given much the same meaning. | 
The jury is permited to find vexatious | 


delay from evidence which could not 
be said clearly to establish bad faith. 


Make Imposition Absolute 


“The third group includes 
Nebraska, Arkansas and Texas. 
first two, Florida and Nebraska, abso- 
lutely require the imposition of an at- 
torney’s fee in all cases without regard 
to the good faith of the defense. The 


Arkansas and Texas statutes appear to | 


make both damages of 12 percent and 


the attorney’s fee absolute in all cases, | gence 


irrespective of the good faith of the de- 
fense, but by construction of the courts 


where the claimant demands more than | 


he is entitled to, the penalty does not 
apply. 
Must Show Bad Faith 

“The general rule deducible from the 
Georgia cases is that bad faith in fact 
must be fairly inferred from actual evi- 
dence before the penalty can be law- 
fully imposed. Of course, a jury or 
court is justified in finding bad faith 
without direct evidence to that effect 
if there is circumstantial evidence in 
the case fairly and clearly pointing to 
bad faith. 

“The Tennessee law imposes a like 
penalty upon a plaintiff who brings a 


Florida, | 
The | 
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suit against an insurance company in 
bad faith. Both parties are thus treated 
with absolute equality. The Tennessee 
statute is not only the fairest, but is 
probably the most fairly construed. The 
cases hold that before the penalty ap- 
plies there must be actual bad faith in 
denial of liability or delay in payment, 
and the same cannot be found by the 
jury from evidence which does not 
clearly and fairly show it. 
Rule in Missourt 


“The earlier cases in Missouri inclined 
to permit the jury to find the delav was 
vexatious upon very unsubstantial evi- 
The present rule seems to be 
summed up in the holding in Brabham 
vs. Pioneer Life, 253 S. W. 786, as fol- 
lows: An insurance company’s right 
to resist payment without penalty can- 
not be determined from the facts as 
found by the jury, but must be determ- 
ined from the facts as they reasonably 
appeared before the trial. 

“The Florida statute originally cov- 
ered only fire and life claims, but was 
amended in 1917 to apply to all forms 
of insurance. I have already stated the 
question of good faith does not enter 
into the imposition of the penalty in 
Florida. 

Basis Not Discussed 

“Nebraska takes an equally extreme 
position. The question of the basis 
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CHARACTER 


q Reputation is what others think of us, character is what we 
really are, and he who sacrifices character to uphold reputation 
builds but upon shifting sands. Institutions, like individuals, have 
both reputation and character and, while reputation may spell tem- 
porary financial success for the organization, it is character which 
will determine the ultimate well-being of its members. 


¢ Character, in an institution, implies lofty ideals unflinchingly 
pursued; the habit of doing just a little more than the letter of the 
contract guarantees; observance of the principle that service can 
surpass sheer duty; tolerance toward the frailties of human nature 
combined with knowledge that the rights of one terminate where 
another’s begin; an integrity to purpose that will stand four-square 
against the attacks of greed, false ambition, and unjust prejudice; 
a belief in the eternal necessity for fair play. 


q Character is the philosopher’s stone that transmutes the com- 
monplace dross of business dealings into golden nuggets of pleasant 
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be as- 
is not much discussed in the 


upon which the penalty may 
sessed 
cases. 

“The statutes of Arkansas and Texas 
are identical, and their construction by 
the courts in the two states practically 
alike. While good faith in defending is 
not material, when the beneficiary de- 
mands more than is found due he can- 
not recover the penalty. 


Penalty Has Great Influence 


“The extent and basis of the penalty 
in the particular state in which a claim 
arises is of much importance in determ- 
ining whether payment should be de- 
layed or liability denied. On _ small 
claims the attorney's fee alone allowed 
in some of the cases amounted to as 
much as 331-3 percent or more of the 
claim. In considering whether to deny 
liability on a claim in Florida or Ne- 
braska it should be kept in mind that 
if the beneficiary should recover any- 
thing, the attorney’s fee attaches. The 
only way to avoid the attorney’s fee in 
those states is to make an absolute un- 
conditional tender of the amount due. 
If such tender be made before suit it 
seems from the decisions in those states 
that an attempt by the claimant to re- 
‘cover more will not result in the im- 
position of the penalty. 


Increases the Payment 


“In Arkansas and Texas, after a 
formal demand has been made and re- 
fused, the claim should be considered 
as having a value at least 25 percent 
above the face amount. The 12 per- 
cent damages in those states, with the 
attorneys’ fee will ordinarily be found 
to approximate 25 percent. Unless the 
‘claimant fails to recover the amount 
he demands, the loss will therefore be 
25 percent above the face amount in 
all cases. 

_ “In Missouri, and to a lesser extent 
in Tennessee and Georgia, careful judg- 
ment ought to be exercised in determ- 
ining how a court and jury will view 
the defense if it is unsuccessful. It is 
not a question of whether a denial of 
liability appeals to you as being made 
in good faith, but whether it would so 
‘appeal to the court or jury trying the 
case. 

Must Determine Liability 

“I take it that in most cases you will 
have denied liability, or the statutory 
period for payment will have run be- 
fore the case has been placed in the 
hands of your attorney. It is then too 
late for him to advise on this question 
of penalty. Ordinarily it is a matter 
which must be determined by you in 
passing upon the claim. 


Must Have Good Defense 


“It has been frequently suggested that 
no case should be tried, even in the 
lower court, unless the insurance com- 
pany is not only satisfied it has a good 
defense, but feels itself able to prove 
‘it by reasonably satisfactory evidence, 
and especially should no case be ap- 
pealed to the appellate court on a mere 
technicality, because an adverse decis- 
ion, -even in a case of small moment, 
may set a costly precedent. These sug- 
gestions apply with even greater force 
in the states which we have under con- 
sideration and every claim in those 
states should be adjusted, settled or dis- 
puted after definite consideration of 
‘these penalty statutes.” 


Atlantic Life Changes 


M. T. Abel, supervisor of agents for 
the Atlantic Life for the past year or 
more, has been promoted to the post of 
assistant superintendent of agencies suc- 
ceeding Paul D. Sleeper, who resigned 
recently to become general agent for the 
Aetna Life at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Abel was associated with the Reliance 
Life and also with the New York Life 
before connecting with the Atlantic. He 
is originally from Columbia, S. C. Wil- 
liam R. Gardner, agency secretary of 
the Atlantic, succeeds him as supervisor 
of agents. It was erroneously stated re- 
cently that Mr. Gardner would become 

















AGENCY IN CONFERENCE 


COMPANY OFFICIALS PRESENT 





Patterson Agency in Chicago of Equi- 
table Life of New York Met at 
West Baden 





The Patterson Agency of the Equi- 
table Life of New York at Chicago held 
its second annual educational conference 
at West Baden, Sept. 2-3. Among the 
guests of honor were Vice-President 
Frank H. Davis and Vice-President 
John A. Stevenson, both from New 
York City. In addition to these two 
officers, E. H. Liephart of Detroit, and 
Ralph B. Trousdale of the Gierhart 
Agency in New York, both assistant 
agency managers, spoke on subjects 
dealing with the life underwriters’ prob- 
lems and possible ways of increasing 
one’s business, giving real practical and 
definite schemes whereby the man in the 
field could improve or supplement his 
activities. 

Told of Time Budgeting 


“A volume quota can mean nothing 
unless it is based on an income equiva- 
lent,” was one of the thoughts put across 
by Mr. Liephart in a talk on “Budget- 
ing Your Time.” The method he advo- 
cates for determining what goal to work 
toward in any year is to first decide how 
much money will be needed to carry out 
the agent’s program for that year, and 
then find out how much volume must 
be secured to bring in that income. “I 
talked to one man last January,” he said, 
“with reference to what volume of busi- 
ness he would pay for this year.” It 
developed that the man wanted to build 
a home which would require a given 
down payment to secure, and the quota 
he assumed was that which would give 
him, in addition to his usual living ex- 
penses, an income sufficient to cover 
this definite item. In this way one’s 
goal can be stated not merely in abstract 
figures, but in concrete desires, which 
always results in a greater effort on his 
part. 


Discusses Income Settlement 


The use of income settlements was 
one of the topics upon which Mr. Liep- 
hart spoke. He advanced the idea that 
the present life insurance application 
would be more complete, and would 
make selling easier if the question “How 
do you want the insurance payable?” 
were added. To the average man $25,- 
000 looks like a large enough sum of 
money to be virtually inexhaustible, but 
when a prospect is shown that this will 
bring only $100 a month of income to 
the beneficiary, he usually feels that this 
amount of insurance is totally inade- 
quate. There are many cases in which 
$2,500 single sum insurance has been 


=—= 
income settlements can many times }, 
turned to as a means of increasing one’, 
average sale to a higher figure. 


Specializes on Needs 


Ralph B. Trousdale, whose experi. 
ence in the life insurance business jp. 
cludes 36 years of association with the 
Equitable of New York, mentioned j, 
his talk that too often an agent speciaj. 
izes on one particular policy or plan oj 
presentation and in this wav blinds him. 
self to a great many leads for insurance 
Specialize in each prospect’s needs is his 
plan. Be alert at all times and the more 
you make your prospect keep up the 
conversation the more leads for insur- 
ance you are certain to detect. Know 
your own business thoroughly, then 
concentrate on the study of other peo. 
ple’s business, is his practice. 

Study the condition that will exist 
after death in the case of each prospect, 
before approaching him with your plan 
of presentation. You will then be in a 
position to immediately arrest his atten- 
tion. Try to have the prospect reason 
with you as to what he wants to accom- 
plish in life, which is usually in terms 
of money, then show him how this end 
can be accomplished through the me- 
dium of life insurance. 


Assumes Payment Is Difficult 


“I always go on the assumption that 
it is difficult for a prospect to pay the 
premium,” said Mr. Trousdale. He told 
of his reply to a certain prospect who 
expressed interest in the policy pre- 
sented but suggested deferring the ac- 
ceptance for four months. “You mean 
you will have the money to pay the 
premium in four months?” Mr. Trous- 
dale inquired, and the prospect replied 
affirmatively. “Then you will save a 
fourth of the premium each month, 
won’t you?” The prospect agreeing that 
this was correct, Mr. Trousdale added, 
“All right, you can pay me one-fourth 
of the premium each month—I will have 
the doctor over this afternoon.” 

“Your lawyer draws a will covering 
the disposition of the money you have.” 
Mr. Trousdale tells his prospects. “I 
will draw a will for you and provide the 
money too.” 

John A. Stevenson Spoke 


In his talk John A. Stevenson brought 
out forcibly the need of presenting in 
an organized and intelligent manner the 
specific desires of the prospect in order 
to secure his interest. He told the story 
of the man who was being continually 
besieged by flag salesmen for the order 
for a large exposition building. Finally 
a man came to him and asked for an 
opportunity to present to him a scheme 
of decoration for the entire building, and 
presented a plan so thoughtfully worked 
out in every detail as to general effect, 
color combination, and the manner in 
which the flags were most properly 
draped, that he secured the order with- 
out any difficulty. Many times an idea 





increased to $2,820.20, enough to pro- 


vide $50 per month for five years with arouses the idea cannot. he 
practically no difficulty, and the use of charge of the exposition building did 


can be sold, when the commodity which 
The man in 
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not want flags, but he did want a scheme 
of decoration. 

The more you can break up the gen- 
eral term “protection” into individual 
desires, the easier it will be to sell life 
insurance. General terms must be 
broken up into specific terms in order 
to gain the prospect’s interest. Ask the 
salaried man whether it would cause 
him any embarrassment if, through 
some unforeseen cause, his salary were 
to be deferred for a month. He will 
promptly say “no” with the intimation 
in his voice that he has provided for 
any such emergency. Then ask him if a 
two or three months’ wait would cause 
him any financial worry. He will begin 
to look troubled, and admit that this 
might inconvenience him somewhat. 
And to the year or two years’ defer- 
ment he will admit his helplessness, and 
will be put in a frame of mind more re- 
ceptive of insurance than before. 


Discussed Business Insurance 


In approaching a man on the subject 
of business insurance one must recog- 
nize the fact that there are four stages 
of business, and life insurance will pro- 
vide for any of the four. These stages, 
are promotion, development, growth 
and expansion, and readjustment. To 
be really successful, every business 
must have credit and liquid assets for 
emergency. Both of these, at any stage, 
can be provided through business life 
insurance. 

Remember in talking to a man, says 
Dr. Stevenson, that enigmatic state- 
ments are the ones he is least likely to 
attack. This is partly due to the fact 
that they are very often obviously true, 
and partly due to the fact that the pros- 
pect does not know but what they are 
the products of some wise man’s mind, 
and that to refute them would mean to 
be branded as ignorant. “The cheapest 
time to buy life insurance is today” is 
a statement which can be illustrated on 
the basis of a man buying a ticket on 
the “Century” from Chicago to New 
York. Would he walk to Cleveland be- 
fore getting on, and then pay full fare 
after all? Putting off buying life insur- 
ance can be illustrated as being just as 
foolish and expensive as this ridiculous 
performance would be. 


Frank H. Davis Spoke 


Vice-President Davis was given a riot- 
ously enthusiastic reception by every 
delegate present, and he responded with 
the human feeling, the personal touch 
for which he is so well known. “Go in 
and ask a man,” he said, “what is the 
most important thing you can bequeath 
to your children?’ The answer is usu- 
ally prompt, and in these days of higher 
learning, it is usually “a college educa- 
tion.” While that means a lot, to be 
sure, there is something more important. 
The real answer, the correct answer, is 
“Their mother’s time.” It was a differ- 
ent way of presenting the thought which 
should be and usually is the warmest 
and dearest to the man’s heart. 

The fact that “your equipment is all 
that you have” was brought out very 
strongly by Mr. Davis in an effort to 
drive home the thought that each man 
must accept the challenge of satisfying 
himself, of meeting his own require- 
ments as to income and accomplishment 
in the insurance business. Only in this 
way can a man build for himself a suc- 
cessful career as a life underwriter, and 
guarantee to any degree a lasting pros- 
perity. 


Heads Renewal Department 


W. S. Hart has been appointed head 
of the renewal department of the Ameri- 
can National of St. Louis and has en- 
tered upon his new duties. For eight 
years he was in the employe of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis working 
in the renewal department and later in 
the investment division. Prior to that 
he had a year’s experience with the 
Missouri State Life in its actuarial de- 
partment. Despite his long experience 
Mr. Hart is a young man, being but 25 
years old. 





Used for Checking Up 


If your production is not what it 
should be answer the following ques- 
tions: 

Do I keep a prospect file and keep it 
up to date? 

Am I constantly watching the age 
changes in my file, and the births, deaths 
and marriages as they touch the lives of 
my acquaintances? 

Am I making from eight to ten calls 
a day and securing at least three good 
interviews a day? 

Do I know how many interviews it 
takes to secure me say, $20,000 of busi- 
ness a month? 

Am I faithfully reporting each week's 
work to my agency manager? 

Am I sending in a carefully selected 
mailing list each week? 

Am I following up every name Cir- 
cularized and pushing for immediate 
results? 

How often do I read over my agents 
manual and treatment of applicants? 

Am I planning each day’s work 
thoughtfully ? 

Have I the vital spark of enthusiasm 
for the Company and its wonderful pol- 
icy contracts? 

Am I naturally lazy or am I smilingly 
confident of my ability to succeed in this 
my chosen profession and am I willing 
to do an honest day’s work? 

Am I enough in earnest to start this 


| week to improve my methods?—A. 


Chambers, Bankers of Iowa. 


Walter Kadison 


Walter Kadison, formerly with the 
Fiscal Trust Company at London, Eng., 
has brought an interest in the H. J. 
Handelsman Company, Chicago man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of Illinois, and 
will become secretary and _ treasurer. 
The Handelsman Company has also 
amended its charter so that it is now 
permitted to make bond issues and mort- 
gage loans. Mr. Kadison has had con- 
siderable financial and insurance experi- 
ence in both United States and England. 
Henry J. Handelsman, Jr., is in charge 
of the life insurance work for the Han- 
delsman Company. 


Comment on Election Results 


SAN FRANCISCO. Sept. 8.—The 
outcome of the recent primary e’ec- 


tions in California at which C. C. Young 
was selected as gubernatorial candidate 
on the Republican ticket, will undoubt- 
edly cause some changes to be made in 
appointees in the state insurance de- 
partment as well as the state industrial 
accident commission, in the opinion of 
many in the insurance district. Among 
these are Commissioner Charles R. De- 
trick whose term would not otherwise 
expire until March, 1929, and John A. 
McGilvray, chairman of the state indus- 
trial accident commission, whose term 
expires in January, 1930. Both of these 
men were appointed by Governor Rich- 
ardson who lost in his race with C. C. 
Young at the primary election. While 
Young will have to go through the No- 
vember election in competition with the 
Democratic candidate, in California the 
nomination on the Republican ticket is 
virtually an election. 





Mutual Has Agency Meeting 


About ninety representatives attended 
the annual meeting of the Cincinnati 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York 
last week. Charles J. McCoy, agency 
manager, presided. 

Judge R. W. Baggot of Dayton, Ohio, 
spoke in the evening. Other speakers 
who took part in the conferences were 

. V. Leach, H. A. DeCamp, Joseph 
Schwarz, A. M. Roberts, Ruth B. Ros- 
enberg, C. M. Bowers, J. E. Nutt, Dor- 
othy Cohn, S. E. McAllister, T. E. Wil- 
liams, V. L. Faires, J. L. Kassoff, M. D. 
Geigerman, Mrs. Maude B. Thomson, 


S. S. Herwitz, O. I. Strickland, Minna 
1D. Carstens, Mason H. Lytle and Harry 
N. Wolf. 
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HERE 
IT IS 


ONE OF THE MOST COM- 
PLETE SALES PLANS IN 
THE INSURANCE FIELD. 
A SIMPLIFIED PLAN THAT 
WILL: DOUBLE YOUR IN- 
COME IF PROPERLY USED. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS OF 
THIS AGENTS’ HELP IF 
YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
A GENERAL AGENT’S CON- 
TRACT WITH AN OLD 
ESTABLISHED 3 PER CENT 
MUTUAL COMPANY. 





All inquiries held in strict confidence 


REGISTER LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAVENPORT - - - IOWA 





| proposition, as evidenced by his signa- 
































GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. P. GREENWOOD, President 








Attractive agency contracts direct with the Home 
Office ; 

A splendid line of policies, to meet all emergencies 
from birth to death, at low rates; 

Complete Home Office co-operation. 








GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 














SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


offers very liberal contracts to agents 
Address applications to: B. R. BAYS, Pres. 











CONDITION—DECEMBER 31, 1925 


Oe scpiancathumestbienstgseinatenimscnvenetl $ 8,019,646.55 
mma gacajasteetectteneceussunenaneanees 7,166,856.74 
Insurance in Force......sc.s..cscccccssscsesecee ©8,087,822.00 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President. Denver, Colorado 





CONSERVATION TRIANGLE IN THE | 
HOLDING OF BUSINESS ON THE BOOKS 





BY GEORGE F. 


T is a safe assertion that the field 

representatives of the agency organi- 

zations of all life companies will un- 
hesitatingly admit that the mountain- 
ous annual ingathering of new business 
throughout America in comparison 
with the rather small amount of new 
issues of other countries is entirely to 
be accounted for by the untiring per- 
suasion used by salesmen when dealing 
with the sought-out prospects. The 
latter’s cooperation and consent to the 


ture on the application and the exami- 
nation plus the necessary but fre-- 
quently called filthy lucre by those who 
seldom have it, permits agents, as serv- 
ants worthy of their hires, to anticipate 
their commission wages. 


Satisfaction Found When 
the Policy Is Issued 


The hoped for compensation as is 
already too well known is contingent 
more or less upon the tender mercies 
of those who are not infrequently cred- 
ited with a lack of appreciation of the 
first-classness of a client’s claim and 
title to an insurance estate bond, a con- 
tract—improperly now burdened with 
the misnomer—a “policy.” The entire 
transaction is happily closed when the 
morning’s mail brings an agent the 
anxiously awaited for certificate for de- 
livery, thereby assuring the erstwhile 
prospect of an increase in his possible 
estate. Consequently, for the time be- 
ing at least, the three needed actors, 
the agents, the insurance bond holders 
and the company are well pleased with 
their part in the first scene of the per- 
formance and enthusiastically applaud 
oe bow to one another as the curtain 
alls. 


Settlement for the 
Second Year’s Premium 


The next scene—the act of obtaining 
a settlement for the second year’s pre- 
mium, impossible of a complete setting 
unless the entire original three-fold cast 
again appears—is brought to a disap- 
pointing close for the reason that more 
than 10 percent of one set of the origi- 
nal performers, the insurance holders, 
do not re-appear. Some of the 10 per- 
cent do not again appear because they 
have answered the “final call of life.” 
How can the non-appearance of the bal- 
ance of the 10 percent be probably pre- 
vented? Possibly by the adoption of 
the following suggestions for the con- 
servation not only of the protection but 
of the agencies’ renewal income on busi- 
ness approximating annually one billion 
dollars of insurance, as nearly as can 
be estimated. One billion! ‘Sufficient 
to purchase $5,000 homes to house 
1,000,000 people. One billion! Suffi- 
cient at 5 percent to provide an annual 
income of $2,000 for more than 25,000 
families! 

Suggestions Made for 

Holding the Business 


Suggestion 1: The managers and 
general agents should stress the impor- 
tance and value of personal interviews 
on the part of sub-agents, if at all possi- 
ble, particularly for collection of second 
year premiums, if payment of the latter 
is not proffered during grace period. 
The benefits of keeping in touch with 
their old policyholders should encourage 
the sub-agents to cooperate. 
Suggestion 2: Avoid the use of 
“window” envelope for any form of pre- 
mium notice other than the first. A 
regularly addressed envelope will re- 
ceive more careful and cordial attention 
because the recipient feels that he has 
been given greater ert 


Written Appeal t 
Holder Should Be “Made 


Suggestion 3: If settlement has not 











HOLLENBERG 


Union Central Life Home Office Actuarial Department 


personal interview is impossible, a 
stamped envelope addressed to collect- 
ing agent should be sent with a well 
worded written appeal for payment of 
overdue item. The informal health cer- 
tificate blank, if needed, should accom- 
pany that appeal. That letter should 
offer note accommodation, if permissible, 
and note for necessary signature or sig- 
natures, should be attached. If accom- 
modation is not allowable, the appeal 
should suggest settlement on the quar- 
terly or semi-annual premium basis and 
the latter rates should be quoted. 

Suggestion 4: A judicious use of the 
registered and special delivery mail 
service is suggested—thereby impress- 
ing the policyholder of the agent’s ear- 
nest desire to serve him. 


Stress Property Value 
of the Protection 


Suggestion 5: The appeal should 
stress the property value of the pro- 
tection and also the idea that the insur- 
ance is a real part of the holder’s pos- 
sible estate. Consequently the reference 
to a “policy” should be avoided since 
that expression does not convey the ac- 
tual benefits in jeopardy. 

Suggestion 6: If personal interview 
is not possible because of client’s re- 
moval and mail appeals are not success- 
ful—the cooperation of the company’s 
representative in territory of insured’s 
present residence should be immedi- 
ately arranged. That procedure offers 
opportunity for conservation as well as 
for possible new business. 


Emphasize Value of the 
Benefits at Stake 


Suggestion 7: Revise form of second 
and subsequent notice so.as to empha- 
size the value of the benefits at stake 
instead of simply mentioning “policy” 
in letter portion of notice. Possible 
need of increasing estate should be in- 
cluded, thereby discouraging any inten- 
tion of reducing amount of present pro- 
tection by discontinuance of insurance. 

Suggestion 8: The revision of con- 
servation manual should be arranged. 
A joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from the agency force and 
the home office should be appointed for 
that purpose. 


Letter of Congratulation 
Should Be Sent 


Suggestion 9: Prepare letter of con- 
gratulation to accompany receipt for 
settlement. Letter should also include 
suggestion that the insured might be 
able to consider increasing his estate 
with additional protection. The letter 
should further suggest that possibly the 
satisfied client might be willing to rec- 
ommend two or more persons who are 
able to add to their estate in an effort 
to obtain insurance. 

A form of letter or card should be 
sent for convenient reply. Of course, 
a stamped addressed envelope should be 
enclosed—a two cent investment with 
untold possibilities. 


Wall of Defense Is 
Suggested as Illustration 


Would the use of the following illus- 
tration help carry the message home? 
A wall built like this (1) —— would 
afford some protection against invasion. 
A wall added like this (2) / would 
offer increased resistance to attack. 
An additional wall built as this (3) \ 
presents a complete barrier like this A. 
The first wall of defense is, of course, 
the agency force—whose responsibili- 
ties are legion. The successful efforts 


of the field representatives to create an 
estate for their clientele places upon 
them the necessity of building the ini- 
tial line of defense against indifference 





been made within the grace period and 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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GENERAL AGENT TELLS 
OF EARLY EXPERIENCE 


Shows That Careful Planning for 
Gradual Growth Will Result 
in Certain Progress 


SHOWS FINE PERSPECTIVE 
Horace Mecklem, New England Mutual, 


at Portland, Oregon, Has Built 
a Representative Office 





“Making a Small Agency Big,” an 
address delivered before the annual 
meeting of the general agents of the 
New England Mutual by Horace Meck- 
lem, general agent at Portland, Ore., 
has a perspective and a sense of propor- 
tion that many underwriters fail to keep 
sight of. 

Relating his early experiences, Mr. 
Mecklem spoke of the establishing of 
his agency in 1914. The company, he 
said, had spent a considerable sum in 
equipping his office, had appropriated 
an expense account which was then, but 
never had been since, sufficient to cover 
overhead, and had transferred enough 
old business from other agencies to 
yield him an income of approximately 
70.00 a year. 


Steady Progress Made 


“Much water has gone over the wheel 
since those early days of 1914; but as 
long as I live, I will never forget the 
debt of gratitude I owe a Jewish friend 
of mine who gave me a complimentary 
policy, the net premium on which cov- 
ered my expense allowance for the first 
month, and saved me the indignity of 
drawing on the company for the sum 
necessary to pay my cashier and the 
office rent. 

“Three years of real effort produced a 
million of insurance in force, and twelve 
years of the same kind of effort have 
given us a business about equal to that 
which some outstanding agencies pro- 
duce in one year. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that I am more competent to speak 
on building an agency from nothing 








CONSERVATION TRIANGLE 
IS SUBJECT OF COMMENT 
(CONT'D FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


on their own part as well as any care- 
lessness of their clients. 


Insurance Should Be 
Bought in Right Way 


The second wall of defense is to be 
built by the insurance holders, but the 
length and strength of that wall much 
depends upon whether the protection 
has been not only “sold” but bought. 
If the potential value of the insurance 
bond—the purchase of which simply ex- 
pressed means—buying money in ad- 
vance for future delivery—has_ been 
conscientiously impressed on the buyer, 
only unexpected financial storms will be 
allowed to interfere with the bond-own- 
er’s efforts to keep the second wall in- 
tact. 

The third wall of defense is the re- 
sponsibility of the home office. The re- 
markable .results of the efforts of the 
home office to conserve the business 
after the renewal receipts have been re- 
turned for cancellations by the agents 
—is undeniable evidence of the com- 
pany’s desire to build wall number 
three. The triple lines of defense have 
thus been built and the “Conservation 
Triangle” properly cemented by the 
common interest of the three sets of 
builders—is completed for service of 
“one for all and all for one,” the battle 
cry of the “Three Musketeers.” 





than on ‘Making a Small Agency Big.’ 
Possibly at a meeting twenty years 
hence I may be able to discuss, with 
some authority, the latter subject. At 
least my heart is filled with hope.” 

In seeking his position as general 
agent, Mr. Mecklem said he was con- 
scious of two things: first, that it of- 
fered him the opportunity he had spent 
several years preparing for; and sec- 
ond, that he was confronted with the 
problem and responsibility of giving the 
company, year after year, an amount of 
business which it might reasonably ex- 
pect from the territory assigned to him. 


Best Method Is Problematical 


“There are different ways of doing al- 
most everything under the sun, and do- 
ing it successfully; but the best method 
will always be a problem of the future, 
and even then individuality will be the 
most important factor to be reckoned 
with, 

“As I grow older, I find myself less 
and less inclined to attend meetings, es- 
pecially those where I have to sit in 
an uncomfortable chair and smoke a 
brand of cigars I am not accustomed 
to and listen to some one give utterance 
to the belief that there is but one proper 
way of skinning a cat, and that he is the 
particular taxidermist who discovered it. 

Agency Is 12 Years Old 

“I said a moment ago that twelve 
years had elapsed since my agency was 
established. During most of that time 
it has ranked well toward the bottom of 
the list of the companies agencies—and 
just where it should have been. A child 
must crawl before it walks, walk before 
it runs, and run before it races. All 
progress that is worth while is the re- 
sult of a slow growth. I am not envi- 
ous, and never have been, of the busi- 
ness done by the older agencies, any 
more than I am envious of the years 
resting on the shoulders of some of the 
older general agents. I am concerned, 
however, over the continued healthy 
growth of the twelve-year-old youngster 
we have in Oregon. My responsibility 
and the responsibilities of all of us who 
have small agencies is to make certain 
that the youngsters in our charge shall 
each year enjoy a normal, healthy 
growth. 

“May God forgive the general agent 
who permits his youngster to remain 


or become a weakling!” 


Different Ways to Success 


The ways and methods of making 
small agencies from nothing, big agen- 
cies from small, bigger agencies from 
big, are just as many and just as dif- 
ferent, Mr. Mecklem believes, as the 
ways and methods of bringing up chil- 
dren, making good on a quota or writ- 
ing life insurance. 

“I say there are different ways of 
achieving success in this business of 
ours, some of them spiritual and some 
of them material, but underlying all are 
two essential qualities: one, a keen sense 
of loyalty and responsibility; and the 
other, the willingness aw the ability to 
work—work—WORK 


Haley With Jefferson Standard 


Alvin T. Haley, well known insurance 
man, has become connected with the 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C., 
as sales promotion manager. He will 
have charge of the advertising and gen- 
eral sales promotion of the companv and 
will, in addition, carry on the educational 
activity among the field workers. For a 
time Mr. Haley was with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute of New York, and 
several years ago went with the Jeffer- 
son Standard as agent at Elizabeth City, 
N. C., later becoming a supervisor for 
them. More recently he was district 
manager for The Equitable Life of 
Iowa in the Raleigh-Roanoke agency, a 
position he resigned to come back to the 
Jefferson Standard. 


Arthur C. Parsons, vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, has been spend- 
ing a few days in San Francisco pre- 
paratory to an agency trip during which 
he will visit all the branch offices of the 


company. 





You'll Like 
Our Service! 





AGENTS 


Direct leads—livest and 
most helpful general 
agency in Chicago—is 
how one of our agents 
has characterized us. 


Good Men are 
Always Wanted 











TWO SUPERVISORS 
To Work With 
AGENTS AND 

BROKERS 


No Division of Commissions 











BROKERS 


We offer you the 
fullest cooperation. 
We sincerely be- 
lieve we can serve 
you to advantage. 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


Room 1946-2948, The Straus Bidg. 
S. W.cor. Michigan Ave. and Jackson Blvd. 





























SERVICE 


INTEGRITY — JUSTICE— 


Integrity, justice and service, working 
hand-in-hand with a wonderful spirit of friend- 
liness, make a combination which leads to suc- 
cess and contentment. Such attributes have ever 
been the foundation of this company—not writ- 
ten in the by-laws, but a tradition which has 
become so much a part that it no longer needs 
guarding. If you are interested in success and 
contentment it will pay you to be friendly with 


the 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
FRANKFORT a INDIANA 


Opportunities in Indiana, Illinois p, Obie, Aichioen 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Iowa, and Ti 
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Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Housewarming 
And Agents’ Convention 


With the completion of a fine 
new building on Bushnell Park the 
Connecticut General is now for the 
first time in several years in a posi- 
tion to entertain in its own building 
a general convention of its agents. 


From September 21 to 25 the 
Home Office will have the pleasure 
of receiving Connecticut General 
men coming from all over the coun- 
try to meet each other, to inspect 
the new building their efforts have 
made necessary, and to join in an 
educational and social program. 
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N agency connection with Mutual Trust is 
backed by a genuine plan of cooperation. In 
addition to a “tool kit” equipped with all that is good 
in life insurance, Mutual Trust agents have the ad- 
vantage of a free Direct-by-Mail lead service. 
Get all the facts and see for yourself. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CARL C. PETERSON, Vice Pres. 
A. E, WILDER, Director of Agencies 


The Chicago Temple, Chicago 


— 





TWENTY-TWO REASON 


IN THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


S WHY HE IS 








you in the life insurance business,” 

A. E. Wilder, director of agencies 
for the Mutual Trust Life, has listed 
the following reasons: 

Because it affords me a wonderful op- 
portunity to serve society and my fel- 
lowmen. 

Because unlike that of many salesmen, 
my work is such that I can give my 
family due consideration, and develop 
real home life. 

Because I do not have the hazards 
and worry of safe-guarding invested 
capital to the same extent as in most 
other lines. 

Because I am not bothered by indus- 
trial disturbances such as strikes, etc. 

Because the business is builded on a 
scientific basis to satisfy a real need 
and changing conditions will not put me 
out of business. 

Because the professional service I 
render and the contact and experience 
which I have, make me a bigger and 
better man. 

Because I am independent and can 
devote time to social, civic, and religi- 
ous activities, thereby establishing my- 
self more permanently in my commu- 
nity. 

Because I can build a clientele, many 
times serving two or more generations 
in a family. 

Because I can take the surplus earn- 
ings of my business and invest inde- 
pendently of my business, if I so de- 
sire, and my wonderful contact with 
successful people, places me in touch 
with real investment opportunities. 
Because the ascending curve of my 
earning power will carry me approxi- 
mately ten years farther along in life, 
than in the average business, as proven 
by scientific research. 

Because I can select the people I 


r; answer to the question, “Why are 


want to do business with and deal with 
successful men. 

Because I can work as many hours a 
day as I want. 

Because if through unforseen cir- 
cumstances or otherwise, I am forced 
to change climate or location it is a 
simple matter for me to do so. 

Because I am not a slave to a mere 
job, carrying with it a “non-elastic”’ sal- 
ary check. I regulate my own income. 

Because I can advance On my own 
merits and the opportunity for the fy- 
ture is unlimited. 

Because I can broaden my acquaint- 
ance, enlarge my circle of friends, and 
learn how others think and work. 

Because through the service I rep- 
der, I can help men make good in life, 
and become better citizens. 

Because life insurance will prevent 
bankruptcy in business, educate children, 
protect widows and orphans, keep fam- 
ilies together, old people out of poor 
houses, and children out of orphanages, 

* * * 

Because the system of compensation 
is a thrift program and forces me to 
save. 

Because I did not have to spend four, 
six or more of the best years of my life 
to prepare, and then go through a “star- 
vation” period, although a college edu- 
cation is a wonderful advantage in this 
as well as any other business. 

Because along with banking, the rail- 
road business and the agricultural busi- 
ness, life insurance has grown to be one 
of the biggest businesses in the world 
with life insurance money financing, 
for the most part, the other three. 

Because no business in thé world, 
having anywhere near the same advan- 
tages, offers me anywhere near the fav- 
orable return for my labor. 








OF SUCCESS 


W. B. HARN SUMS UP ESSENTIALS 


UNDER THREE HEADS 








N his address as president of the Clic 
Club, the agency organization of the 
Continental Life of St. Louis, at its 
annual meeting, W. B. Harn, general 
agent at Cleveland, summed up the es- 
sentials of successful salesmanship un- 
der three headings as follows: 

There are three things which are es- 
sential to successful salesmanship: abil- 
ity, service and the right product to sell. 
The first requirement, ability, must be 
furnished by yourself, and the mere fact 
that you are attending this convention 
makes it unnecessary to dwell upon that, 
because, if you were lacking in that es- 
sential, you would not be here. 

Service is the one element in our busi- 
ness where the responsibility rests 
jointly upon us and the company. If 
you live up to your idea of service to 
your clients, you may rest assured that 
you will have no apologies to offer for 
the Continental, for they will always 
meet you more than half way. 

Must Have Goods 


But no matter how much ability we 
have, nor how great a service we are 
willing to render, we must first have 
the right product to sell. If we have 
absolute confidence in the thing we have 
to sell, it is much easier for us to con- 
vince our clients than it would be if we 
felt we were selling an inferior product. 
The Continental has done its part in 
providing for us the finest insurance 
contracts to be had, thereby making it 
possible for us to face any sale situa- 
tion with perfect confidence in the prod- 
uct which we are offering. We have 
been given a wonderful kit of tools with 
which to work and if any of us fail to 
produce, we must admit we are at fault 
and not our company. 


ders because of the nature of our pro- 
fession. Many of us, I think, fail to call 
on our relatives and close friends be- 
cause we do not want to bother them 
lest they resent it. I believe that any 
agent who fails to present to them the 
great service we have to offer and give 
them the benefit of our experience and 
knowledge, is just as guilty of neglect 
of duty as a railroad switchman if he 
were to fail to turn the switch and al- 
low two trains to collide. 

There is no profession, other than 
that of the ministry, which offers as 
great an opportunity to serve our fel- 
lowmen, as does the profession of life 
insurance. You know the greatest pleas- 
ure in life is not what we have but what 
we can do for others, and if we can only 
put our heart and soul in our work, 
thinking always first about what we are 
doing for others, we will find that we 
will not have to worry about ourselves, 
because the results in bigger commuis- 
sion will amply take care of us. If you 
want to win, work hard and play the 
game square, for when the one great 
Scorer comes to write against your name 
He writes not that you won or lost but 
how you played the game. 


George Kuhns Estate 


DES MOINES, IA., Sept. 9.—A sup- 
plementary inventory, giving what 's 
presumed to be the complete assets of 
the estate of the late George Kuhns, 
former president of the Bankers Life 
here, was filed in district court. The 


report shows the estate to be in posses- 
sion of demand notes signed by the 
Iowa Improvement Co. totaling $105,- 
004.91, and stock certificates in this com- 
pany and the Red Clover Land (o.. 





I wonder if we really realize the many 





responsibilities placed upon our shoul- 


amounting to $106,500. Some personal 
property was also listed. 
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Tells How Money Is 
Saved at Time the 
Application Is Made 


OE C. MONTGOMERY of the Mu- 
J tual Benefit Life at Mobile, Ala., com- 
ments on a recent editorial in this paper 
entitled “Getting Settlement with Appli- 
cation.” Mr. Montgomery is a consistent 
producer. He has been in the business 
for six years. His production last year 
amounted to something over $450,000, 
and he will probably secure $600,000 
this year. One of the interesting tea- 
tures of his work is that 95 per cent 
of his business is paid when the appli- 
is secured. Mr. Montgomery 





cation is 
says: 

“Getting settlement with the applica- 
tion depends very largely upoy the way 
business is sold. If an agent is out 
selling policies, he is probably having 
a hard time securing settlements. His 
applicants very probably have a desire 
to see with their own eyes the won- 
derful “policy” he has told them about. 
They will want to see if it actually 
contains all the very special features 
so enthusiastically described in the 
sales talk. 

Sell Applicant on Idea 


“On the other hand, the agent who 
takes the time to go into and analyze 
his prospect’s real needs and then bases 
his sales talk upon the wonderful ser- 
vice life insurance represents and just 
how it will enable his prospect to make 
the uncertain certain, will or should 
have no trouble in securing prepay- 
ments. In other words the difference 
lies very largely in whether the appli- 
cant has been sold on a big idea or is 
just buying another policy. 

“Of course, there is a whole lot in 
the way the matter of prepayment is 
suggested. Merely to say, ‘How about 
paying the first premium (or making 
the first deposit) now,’ is almost sure 
to be met with a negative answer. 

“Almost invariably the writer makes 
the following suggestion, ‘Now, Mr. 
Jones, by accepting a receipt for the 
first deposit now, you bind the com- 
pany from the moment Dr. Inge ap- 
proves you.’ Then I calmly complete 
the receipt and hand it over to him. 
In some cases, where I’m a bit doubtful 
about my applicant being as thoroughly 
sold as I'd like for him to be, I wait 
until after the examination is com- 
pleted. I then go to him with the above 
suggestion. My observation is that 
there is something avpealing about 
‘binding the company.’” 


GOES AFTER POLICYHOLDERS 





Robert Mercer of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa’s Chicago Agency Writes 
His Present Clients 





Robert Mercer, veteran Bankers Life 
of Iowa salesman of the Chicago agency 
is the outstanding performer of the field 
force when it comes to writing new life 
insurance on the lives of old policyhold- 
ers. With the object in view of empha- 
sizing the value of the old policyholder 
to the salesmen, the company has just 
prepared an analysis showing the record 
of Mr. Mercer and other leading sales- 
men. During the period of 64 weeks 
ending the last of August, Mr. Mercer 
wrote 65 applications on the lives of 
policyholders, the total volume of 
which was -$460,630 or an average of 
Over $7,000 per application. 

Walter Mahaffa of the Central Iowa 
agency during the same period of time 
Wrote 113% applications on the lives of 
policyholders for a total of $281,000. 


Special Car to Convention 


Members of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association going to the Atlantic 
City convention next week will go in 
special sleepers leaving the Union Sta- 
tion, Sept. 14, at 10:30 a. m. and arriving 
at Atlantic City at 10:05 a. m. eastern 








Standard time. On this schedule the 





arrival is two hours later than the open- 
ing of the first session which starts Sept. 
14 at 9:00 a. m. eastern daylight saving 
time. 

A rate of one and one-half fares is 
granted on identification certificates, the 
delegate paying full fare to Atlantic City 
and getting a return ticket at half fare 


on presenting the identification ticket at | 





convention headquarters, provided there | 


are 250 presenting the certificates. 


The ordinary sesqui-centennial round- | 


trip ticket, plus $4.32 for the round trip 


from Philadelphia to Atlantic City is, | 


only a trifle higher, the difference being 
about $1. 
Delegates west of Chicago can make 


connections through their local ticket | 


offices. 


American National Progress 


The American National of Galveston 


shows life insurance in force including | 


both ordinary and industrial, $42,950,- 
956 as of July 1. This shows a fine 
increase since the first of the year. The 
surplus to policyholders is now $4,067,- 
683. 
and substantially. 


Oates Named Actuary 


Merlin Oates, secretary and actuary 
for the Alamo Life of San Antonio, Tex., 
has been named actuary for the Ameri- 
can Life Reinsurance of Dallas it is an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Oates will con- 
tinue his actuarial work with the San 
Antonio company, it is said. 


Honor President Miller 
In honor of President O. C. Miller, 
September has been named “President's 
Month” by the Central Life of Iowa. A 
goal of $3,000,000 has been set for the 
month. 


Actuarial Society Meeting 


The next meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held at 
Washington Oct. 28-29. No arrange- 


ments have yet been made about the 
program. 


Life Notes 


Mrs. Mamie Middieton, widow of A. L. 
Middleton, of Eagle Grove, lowa, former 
president of the American Farmers Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected a director of 
Guy Roberts, first vice- 
made acting president, 
and William C. Children of Council 
Bluffs, and Charles E. Hearst of Des 
Moines were chosen as directors. 

Funeral services were held last week 
for George William Onderson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Life & Annuity, 
who died at the age of 68. He had been 
a farmer, school teacher and at the time 
of his death was proprietor of the An- 
derson publishing company of Des 
Moines. He was a cousin of former gov- 
ernor John Lund of Minnesota. 


the company. 
president, was 


The company is growing rapidly 











Life Insurance in Force 
June 30th, 1926 
(Ordinary and Industrial) 


$342,950,956.00 


Surplus Security to Policyholders 
$4,067 ,683.48 


Conservative Progress Every Year. Operating 
From Coast to Coast, Canada to the Gulf, 
Cuba and Hawaiian Islands. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 


W. L. Moody, Jr., Shearn Moody, 


Vice-President 


W. J. Shaw, 
Secretary 























MUTUAL LIFE 


Lt... GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of CHICAGO, ILL. 
Assets - - - - - - - = $1,500,000.00 


“CLAIMS PAID ON SIGHT” 
Paid to policyholders over $1,050,000.00 
The highest grade of service to policyholders and 
representatives 
It Is the Last Word in 
SERVICE 


T. F. Barry, Founder Pose Barry Dietz, President 


The GLOBE weekly news mailed to you every week by 
request without charge 


Home Offfice: 
431 S. Dearborn Street Phone Harrison 1998 
































Whatever you have to say to Insurance men, you can do it more 
effectively through the advertising columns of The National Underwriter 
One inch one column Want Ads are $5.00 an insertion. Other rates on 
application. 

National Underwriter, Chicage 

















The Toledo Travelers Life Insurance Co. 


Orson C. Norton, President 


William H. Yeasting, President of The Commercial Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
. rr ra . r . . - § . . 
pany is Treasurer of our Company. Mr. Yeasting is one of Ohio’s foremost Bankers. 


TOLEDO’S STRONGEST MEN CONTROL THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INS. CO. 



































George Washington Life Insurance Company 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite territory with 
Home Office registry and with power of appointment of sub-agents. 
The States of West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice-President and Secretary 
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What the Country Needs 


The St. Paul “Crescent” the other 
day published an_ editorial entitled 
“What This Country Needs.” There 


may be considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to all the details in a program 
for improvement in the material, intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs of the peo- 
ple. The “Crescent” has given us all 
something to think about. Its list of 
what the country needs is as follows: 

What this country needs isn’t more 
liberty, but less people who take liber- 
ties with our liberty. 

What this country needs is not a 
job for every man, but a real man for 
every job. 

What this country needs isn’t to get 
more taxes from the people, but for 


the people to get more from the taxes. 

What this country needs is not more 
miles of territory, but more miles to 
the gallon. 

What this country needs is more trac- 
tors and less detractors. 

What this country needs isn’t more 
young men making speed, but more 
young men planting spuds. 

What this country needs is more 
paint on the old place and less paint 
on the young face. 

What this country needs isn’t a lower 
interest on money, but a higher inter- 
est in work. 

What this country needs is to follow 
the footsteps of the fathers instead of 
the footsteps of the dancing master. 


Weeding Out Process Essential 


Tue value of weeding out the agency 
force to eliminate the incompetent agents 
and to develop a strong force of men fitted 
for the work is pointed out by the Egut- 
TABLE Lire or New York in this week’s 
issue of “Agency Items.” The company 
points out that the incompetent agent is 
not an innocent nonentity, as regarded 
by some people, but on the contrary is 
a dangerous pest and one who cannot be 
retained in an_ efficiently operating 
agency. The company has commented 
on this in its house organ, “Agency 
Items,” as follows: 

“Manager Roddey of South Carolina 
once said that one of his most important 
activities was weeding out punk agents. 
His success in this industry is shown 
by the fine army of solicitors over whom 
he presides. 

“Many people think that the incom- 
petent agent is an innocent nonentity 
who does no harm. On the contrary, 


he is a dangerous pest, and if he cannot 
be trained and made efficient, he ought 
to be exterminated. 

“The ignorant and incompetent agent 
does incalculable injury to genuine life 
underwriters who do their work with 
professional skill. For the punk agent 
is like the blundering fisherman who 
scares the fish away, thus preventing the 
skillful angler who follows him from 
catching any fish. 

“There is no better industry than the 
life insurance business. Any man of 
integrity and intelligence can prosper in 
it. Those who are thoroughly trained, 
and are both prudent and active, can 
build up large fortunes. But many men 
who might carve out brilliant careers in 
the life insurance business are deterred 
from entering that field because they see 
all about them so-called insurance men 
who are not able to keep the wolf from 
the door.” 


Preparation of One’s Case 


TEN minutes spent in preparing a 
case to be presented to a prospect is 
worth a half hour’s discussion in his 
office. It is all very well for an agent 
to feel so sure of himself as to believe 
that he will think of just the right thing 
to say when ushered into the august 
presence of the prospect, but time spent 
on actually preparing a case is never 
wasted. 

Why? Because the agent can thus 
take charge of the interview from the 
first and guide it along the lines he has 
laid out in advance. By trusting too 
much to intuition or hit-and-miss meth- 
ods, he often gets off on the wrong foot 


at the start and then finds “he has no 
place to go.” 

That is the one great difficulty with 
the cold canvass. Until the agent is 
once inside the door, he does not know 
what manner of man he is going to meet 
and must therefore take his cue, some- 
times a wrong one, from a hasty glance 
around. The cold canvass undoubtedly 
sharpens an agent’s wits, but it has the 
disadvantage of being a surprise ap- 
proach—not so successful with some 
classes of prospects. 

It is an old idea but a good one to 
get all the information possible about 
Mr. Prospect before calling upon him. 


But it is also highly desirable to take 
time to plan a definite approach to be 
followed through, unless there is some 
very good reason for abandoning it. 

The agent should at least have made 
up his mind about the type of policy he 
will present. He should be thoroughly 
familiar with its rate and special pro- 
visions, and should have decided on the 
line or argument he will use to discover 
the prospect’s needs, etc. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall that most big writers decide most 
carefully whom they are going to see 
and choose just as carefully the condi- 
tions under which they will approach 
their prospects. Not long ago one big 
writer declared that most persons would 
be amazed to know how many of his 


calls were made after 5 p. m. or op 
Saturday afternoons and holidays. Best 
results are secured, he is convinced, 
when the prospect is not hurried by 
business details or constant interruptions 
while discussing his insurance. 

It is very true that many good cases 
are lost when the prospect’s attention 
is constantly distracted by the ringing 
of the phone, etc., on busy days when 
many loose ends are being caught up, 


IF a young man has a college educa- 
tion, so much the better are his chances 
for success. Only he must use it, not 
wear it as an ornament. 


“Many a man has learned a valuable 
lesson from a woman by refusing to 
accept ‘no’ for an answer.” 











PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 











Dr. Charles E. Albricht of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, and 
one of the largest life producers in the 
country has started the erection of a 
beautiful new home in the village of 
Shorewood, near Milwaukee. The new 
home will occupy a tract of land at 1100 
Lake Drive and will extend to the lake 
shore. Plans prepared by the architects 
call for an Italian style stone building 
with 19 rooms and five baths. The first 
floor will have a living room, dining 
room, library, and sunporch in addition 
to service facilities. The garage and 
servants’ quarters are to be a separate 
building. 

Charles W. Parsons, superintendent of 
agencies for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life attended the meeting of the agents 
in the general agency of Mead & Mason, 
Toledo, Ohio, being one of the principal 
speakers. Before being promoted to his 
present position with the company, Mr. 
Parsons was general agent at Toledo and 
a special program was arranged at this 
time for his homecoming. 


Guy W. Cox, vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, will deliver 
an address before the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America at its annual 
convention to be held at the Jefferson 
hotel in Richmond, Sept. 21-24. He will 
discuss the farm situation in its relation 
to mortgages. Lester E. Wurfel, assist- 
ant secretary of the Prudential, will also 
address the convention on the subject: 
“Mortgage Investments of Life Insur- 
ance Companies as an Economic Feature 
in National Development.” 


There are two Winterbles in the 
Bankers Life of Iowa family, father and 
son. The son, Will Winterble, is 
agency manager at Madison, Wis. The 
father, C. H. Winterble, is a salesman 
in the Omaha agency. Son Will has 
one of the best agencies of the company, 
and consequently is much in the lime- 
light in Bankers Life affairs. But, Father 
Winterble is not letting Son Will mon- 
opolize all the glory in the family. Al- 
though more than three score years of 
age, C. H. Winterble writes life insur- 
ance like a man 20 years younger, and 
seldom a week goes by that his name 
does not appear on the honor roll of the 
Omaha agency. 

One of the chief stockholders in Houston, 
Texas, new $2,800,000 cold storage ware- 
house is Burke Baker, president of the 
Seaboard Life. Mr. Baker’s father will 
be president of the company which will 
be known as the Houston Terminal 
Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 


William Anderson, vice-president of 
the Des Moines Life & Annuity, is dead 
at the age of 68. Born in Goodhue 
county, Minn., Sept. 2, 1857, Mr. Ander- 


son grew up under pioneer conditions. 


from 1879 to 1882, then farmed and 
taught school for a time. He came to 
Des Moines in 1900 and built up the 
Anderson Publishing company, which he 
operated at the time of his death in ad- 
dition to his insurance office. 


Dr. Joseph H. Smith, district man- 
ager at Petersburg, Va., tor the Atlantic 
Life, has been laid up for several weeks 
as a result of falling from the platform 
of a train while boarding it at Peters- 
burg for Norfolk. He proceeded on his 
way and it was not until after his arrival 
in Norfolk that he realized that he was 
severely injured in one of his feet. An 
X-ray disclosed that a bone in the foot 
had been fractured. He remained in 
a Norfolk hospital for a time and was 
then transferred to his home in Peters- 
burg where he will have to remain at 
least a week or two longer, according to 
the doctors. Dr. Smith is president of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Conm- 
merce. 


If during his term of office, members 
of the legal section of the American Life 
Convention become obstreperous, the 
new president, Andrew D. Christian, 
counsel for the Atlantic Life, of Rich- 
mond, will know how to preserve order. 
Mr. Christian is a member of staid old 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Rich- 
mond, where Jefferson Davis, president 
of the Confederacy and General Robert 
E. Lee attended services during the 
Civil war. St. Paul’s preserves its tra- 
ditional dignity. It is about as far re- 
moved from the modern “forum” type 
of church as possible. A few years ago, 
however, an Episcopal clergyman from 
the west came in for Sunday morning 
services, taking a prominent pew near 
the chancel. During the course of the 
rector’s sermon, something was said 
about the Ku Klux Klan. Very much 
to the astonishment of the congrega- 
tion, the visiting clergyman rose from 
his pew, and began to differ from the 
rector’s expressed views. Quietly, and 
without any ostentation, but nonethe- 
less effectively, Mr. Christian ejected the 
intruder, leading him to the church's 
portico, where he was handed over to 
the tender mercies of a policeman, and 
was lodged in jail on the charge of hav- 
ing disturbed public worship. 

H. C. Mason, president of the Colum- 
bia Life of Omaha, is on a three weeks’ 
trip in the east, accompanied by Mrs. 


Mason. They will attend meetings of 
the International Claim Association at 
Swampscott, Mass., and the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference at 


Gloucester. 

John W. Dragor. secretary of the 
Western Reserve Life of Muncie, Ind.. 
and prominent in civic affairs of the 
city. was married Aug. 28 to Miss Re ose 
Anderson, one of the most successt¥ 








He attended the University of Minnesota 


teachers in the Muncie schools. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 

















GENDRON GOES TO ROCHESTER 





Connecticut General Life Announces 
General Agent for Important Ter- 
ritory in New York 





The Connecticut General Life an- 
nounces the appointment of F. E. Gen- 
dron as general agent at Rochester, N. 


Mr. Gendron was born in Ottawa, 
Canada, and received his education at 
the Royal Military College of Canada, 
University of Ottawa and at McGill 
University. 

He joined the army at the beginning 
of the world war in 1914, was twice 
wounded and retired from service with 
the rank of colonel. 

Mr. Gendron had his first insurance 
experience in Montreal as a soliciting 
agent. He was then given the respon- 
sibility of building up an agency for the 
Travelers in Quebec which he did so 
successfully that four years later he was 
made manager of the Travelers Twenty- 
third street office in New York City. 
There he made a very successful record 
in securing and training agents and de- 
veloping the business. 


JOINS THE FRANKLIN LIFE 





Miss Frances M. Hickerson of Radio 
Fame Takes Charges of the Indian- 
apolis Woman’s Department 





Ralph L. Colby, manager of the In- 
dianapolis agency of the Franklin Life, 
has announced the opening of a new 
women’s department, headed by Miss 
Frances M. Hickerson. In opening the 
department, Mr. Colby intends to spe- 
cialize on insurance for business women, 
placing this coverage on the same basis 
as that for business men. - 

Miss Hickerson came to Indianapolis 
from Nashville, Tenn., where she was 
supervisor of the women’s department 
of the Tennessee branch of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. She is well versed 
in the insurance business, and was se- 
lected for the local position because of 
her success in Nashville. 

Miss Hickerson also is well known 
throughout the country through her ac- 
tivity in broadcasting “Uncle Remus” 
stories for children over radio stations 
in Nashville and other cities. ; 


Western States Changes 


A new Western States Life agency has 
been opened in the Palmer building, 
Hollywood, Cal., in charge of Marshall 
W. Zeno as agency organizer. Mr. 
Zeno has been associated with H. H. 
Hoyt in the Sunset branch of the Los 
Angeles agency for some time as agency 
organizer. He began his life insurance 
career in September, 1922, as an agent of 
the company. He will open the new 
agency with a staff of eight men that 
have been trained by him in the Sunset 
branch. 

Following the recent resignation of 
James P. King, as agency organizer of 
the bank savings department of the Los 
Angeles agency, W. H. Fuller, who has 
been cashier of this branch office for 
two years, has been promoted to the va- 
cancy in this position. 





Montana Life Appointments 


Alvin T. Taylor has been appointed 
general agent of the Montana Life at 
Wenatchee, Mont. For the last four 
years he has been business manager for 
the Intermountain College at Helena. He 
completely reorganized the system of the 
college and put it on a paying basis. In 
addition to serving as business manager 
Mr. Taylor was instructor in history and 
was coach for the debating team. 

M. M. Murphy has been appointed 
general agent of the company at Wat- 
sonville, Cal. He has been connected 
with the ordinary department of the 








Entrance to The Lincoln National ny feels toward each man who takes a 


Life Home Office Building 





Better ‘Than Par 


There are “traps” and “roughs” 
on the course of the life insurance 
salesman. 


Even the experienced agent has 
an occasional “hook” or “slice” but the 
trained salesman is the one who month 
after month averages better than “par”. 


The obligation which our compa- 


Lincoln National Life contract is to 
train him and support him with the 
best of equipment and Home Office 
cooperation so that he consistently 
beats “par.” 


Splendid scores turned in by 
Lincoln National Life agents this year 
have convinced them that it pays to 
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The 


Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


‘‘Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 
Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Ind. 


More Than $425,000,000 in Force 
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HOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU? 








THE GOLDEN RULE AGENT’S 
CONTRACT HAS BEEN RE- 
VISED AND IMPROVED 


60% graded and one renewal right off the bat. 
5% extra for cash. 


Bonus and additional renewals for volume. 

































Five renewals of 5% for a volume of $25,000 paid per- 
sonal production in any agency year. 

$1.00 per thousand bonus and 10 renewals for $50,000. 

$2.00 per thousand bonus and 10 renewals for $100,000. 

$3.00 per thousand bonus and 15 renewals for 000. 

$4.00 per thousand bonus and 15 renewals for $600,000. 


Automatic Promotion—Vested Renewals—Unrestricted 
Territory and the Right to Appoint Other Agents 
Their volume is combined with yours, and YOU receive the 
bonus and renewals for which you qualify and they fail to qualify 


on their business. 
There is our whole wonderful agency proposition in a nutshell. 


The Policies You Would Sell Are Equally Attractive 


You have heard of PERFECTED ENDOWMENTS which are 
Ordinary Life with endowment additions and return the savings in 
addition to the face of the policy in the event of death. You should 
also investigate 


The Preferred Risk $5,000.00 Special 


Ordinary Life—$5,000—Age 35—Premium $106.50 
Dividend $17.25—First , * Net Cost—$89.25 
or $17.85 per thousand 
Contingent upon payment of the second premium 


_ Compare out net cost with that of your favorite company or 
with Government Insurance. You have a surprise coming 


AND THE END IS NOT YET! 


| The Columbus Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
580 E. Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


C. W. Brandon, President D. E. Ball, Vice-President and Sec’y. 
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We have opportunities for Agents in 
Arkansas, Illinois and Iowa 


International Life & Trust Company 
Home Office: MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Metropolitan Life producing a large 
business. He will have four counties 
under his jurisdiction. 


Ss. D. Gunn 


S. D. Gunn of Pineville, Ky., has been 
so successful in his operations in south- 
eastern Kentucky for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life that he has decided to open 
another office at Middlesboro, Ky. He 
will continue to maintain his office at 
Pineville, and will divide his time be- 
tween the two offices. 


R. J. Littlefield 


R. J. Littlefield, Jr,, long resident of Dal- 
las, has been named general agent for 
the United Fidelity Life for Dallas and 
vinicity. Mr. Littlefield has been identi- 
fied with commercial life in Dallas for a 
number of years. 


Ruff & Willis 


Henry E. Ruff and Wilmer D. Willis, 
operating as Ruff & Willis, have been 
appointed general agents at Rock Hill, 
S. C., for the Atlantic Life with territory 
including that city and outlying counties. 
The two were previously district agents 
there for the Atlantic Life. 




















D. S. Kruidenier 


The Equitable Life of Iowa _ has 
opened a general agency in San Diego 
with D. S. Kruidenier, formerly of the 
Kruidenier Cadillac Company of Des 
Moines, in charge as general agent. 
Heretofore the company has not main- 
tained a general agency in San Diego, 


ported through the Roy H. Sheldon gen- 
eral agency in Los Angeles. 


J. D. Rice 
The Kansas Life has entered South 








Dakota. J. D. Rice has been appointed 
state manager. 
H. E. Meon 
The Jefferson Standard Life of 


Greensboro, N. C., has been licensed in 
Minnesota. A branch office has been 
opened in Minneapolis with H. E. Meon, 
formerly manager of the Oklahoma City 
agency, in charge. 


C. L. Minshall 








C. L. Minshall, for many years agency 
manager for the Bankers Life of lowa 
at Columbus, Ohio, has resigned and 
will take up his residence in southern 
California where he will seek the rest 
and recreation he has so well earned 
after devoting the greater part of his 
life to life insurance. Reluctant to re- 
linquish all ties with life insurance and 
the Bankers Life in particular, Mr. Min- 
shall has signed a contract with C. A. 
Reed, agency manager in_ southern 
California. 


Bradley T. Fowlkes 


Bradley T. Fowlkes has been appointed 
Seattle manager for the American Life 
of Michigan. 





The Indianapolis Life has announced 
the appointment of Noble B. Hunt. 
cashier of the Citizens State Bank of 
Denver, Ind., as agent in that town. Mr. 
Hunt is a banker of wide experience, 





all business from that district being re- 


and is a well-informed insurance man. 
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DETROIT OFFICE IS OPENED 


The National Underwriter Establishes 
New Branch With O. M. Koenig 
as Manager 





A branch office has been established 
in Detroit by THe NationaL UNDER- 
WRITER at 1015 Transportation building, 
telephone Randolph 3993. Oscar M. 
Koenig has been placed in charge as 
resident manager. The growth of De- 
troit and the entire state of Michigan 
in the past few years has _ made this 
move necessary. With Mr. Koenig on 
the ground, THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
will be in a position to give greatly im- 
proved service both in its business and 
news departments. Mr. Koenig has 
represented THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
for the past six years, has traveled in 
most of the middle western states, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the company 
and its policies. 





Plan Omaha Insurance Bureau 


The newly-formulated insurance com- 
mittee of the Greater Omaha Associa- 
tion and a special group of the Asso- 
ciation of Omaha Insurance Companies 
met Saturday to formulate specific plans 
for the creation of an insurance bureau 
to make Omaha a great insurance center. 
At a joint meeting of the two groups 
the possibilities of Omaha as one of the 
greatest insurance centers in the coun- 
try were vividly described by Dr. W. R. 
McGrew, president of the Prairie Life, 
who is chairman of the insurance men’s 
group. 
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THE SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


0. W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 


Insurance in Force... ...... 20. .....eeeeee cece eeeeeesss- Over Fifty Million 


Paid Policyholders since organization..........................Five Million 
WANTS—General Agents and Managers in 17 states 
Contract—Commissions or commissions and expense allowance 


Address S. W. GOSS, Vice-President, 134 N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

















GUARANTY LIFE ABOUT READY 





New Topeka Company Headed by 
Charles W. Dingman Will Soon 
Begin to Operate 


TOPEKA, KAS., Sept. 8.—The Guar- 
anty Life which is being organized in 





this city will soon be ready for operation, 


according to the announcement of Presi- 


dent Charles W. Dingman. 


It will have 


capital of $100,000 with $150,000 surplus. 


Mr. Dingman is an experienced life in- 
surance man. 


For 11 years he was state 


manager for the Bankers Life of Iowa 
and later held the same position with the 


Guaranty Fund of Omaha. 


He was also 


one of the original stockholders of the 
National Reserve Life organized in 1921. 
He took over the agency work of that 


company and later was made first vice- 


president, resigning in July of the pres- 


business 
joined the National Reserve Life three 


ent year to organize his own company. 


E. Erwin, secretary-treasurer, after 


experience of another type. 


years ago, resigning in July to assist in 


Anthony, 


the organization of the Guaranty Re- 
serve. 
ticed law in the federal and state courts 
for the last 17 years. 
state senator and was county attorney of 
Shawnee county for 
William E. 
is a graduate of the Kansas University 
Medical College and has been a practic- 
ing physician for many years. 
tion to the officers, 


Hugh Fisher, counsel, has prac- 


He was formerly 


two terms. Dr. 


Michener, medical director, 


In addi- 
other directors are: 
L. Lidig, Lenora; W. P. Schmidt. 
and L. D. Lichty, Foromoso. 





Changes Made on Directorate 
The death of A. L. Middleton, presi- 


dent of the American Farmers Mutual 
Life of Des 
the board of directors and Mrs. 
Middleton, 
to the place. 
member of the Iowa senate, and vice- 
president of the Farmers Mutual, 
act as president until the annual meet- 
ing. 
and Charles 
president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 
torate. 


left a vacancy in 
Mamie 
has been chosen 
Mount Ayr, 


Moines, 


his widow, 
Guy Roberts, 


will 


Council Bluffs, 
Cedar Falls, 


William Children, 
E. Hearst, 


have been added to the direc- 
The American Farmers Mutua! 
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js sponsored by the Farm Bureau and 
enters the insurance field as a competi- 
tor of the organization featured by the 
Farmers Union. 


BUSINESS CHECKED BY CROPS 








Nebraska Has Felt Result of Reduced 
Expectations, Though Outlook 
Is Now Brighter 





With few exceptions Nebraska agents 
in all lines of insurance report a dull 
August business, much below the aver- 
age. The chief reason was the uncer- 
tainty regarding the corn crop. Fol- 
lowing a partial failure of the wheat 
production, the big reduction in the corn 
crop checked general business, and in- 
surance felt the effects. At the begin- 
ning of the month the corn never 
looked better, but a series of days of 
100 or more degrees temperature, coup+ 
led with a seven-inch rainfall shortage 
since Jan. 1, left the ground without 
any subsoil reserve, cooked and de- 
stroyed 75 percent of the early planting, 
being especially destructive on the up- 
land fields. 

The later planted corn is coming 
through in good shape, having been 
helped by the rains in the latter part of 
August and the first week in September. 
The Burlington railroad report, cover- 
ing its territory in southern Nebraska, 
shows that the corn will average about 
53 percent of a normal crop, the condi- 
tion ranging from 34 percent along the 
Kansas line in southwestern Nebraska 
to 80 percent in the northern portion. 
In northeastern Nebraska, where the 
— a are largest, the crop is excel- 
ent. 

With the fate of the corn crop settled 
by the recent rains, it is expected that 
general business will pick up. The 
farmers have been paying off their debts 
with wheat, old corn, hogs and cattle. 
‘A considerable part of the old corn crop 
is still on the farms, and its value will 
be enhanced by the shortage of this 
year’s production. 

In the extreme western part of the 
state, where tremendous wheat crops 
were gathered and where the corn crop 
is good, the banks have more money 
they can loan and are seeking invest- 
ment. In the eastern portion money 
conditions are easy, but in the central 
section the banks, reflecting the condi- 
tion of agriculture, are borrowing money. 





Form Assessment Association 


A third life insurance organization to 
be formed within two months in To- 
peka, Kans., has just been granted a 
charter by the Kansas charter board. 
It is the Mutual Insurance Company and 
is incorporated to write life, accident 
and health insurance upon a mutual as- 
sessment basis. The incorporators are: 
J. S. Royer, C. B. Mypes, F. B. Faust, 
O. F. Marcotte and J. L. Allen. Mr. 
Allen has had considerable experience in 
Promotion. He was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Reserve Life & Accident, 
organized in 1917 with the headquarters 
in Topeka and now in Arkansas City. 
Dr. O. F. Marcotte is the medical di- 
rector. The other incorporators are said 
to have had no insurance experience. 


Chicago Agents Qualify 


Manager George Hoffman of the Chi- 
cago agency of the Guardian Life will 
pilot his delegation to the company’s 
convention at Atlantic City Sept. 13-15. 
The Chicago agents with their wives will 
leave in two special sleepers attached to 
the Liberty Limited on the Pennsyl- 
vania. They will be accompanied by the 
St. Paul and Minneapolis agents. 


Will Run Against Baker 


TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 8—C. C. 
lark, an insurance man of Independ- 
ence, Kan., is to be the Democratic op- 
ponent to Superintendent William R. 
Baker if the Democrats can force his 
name on the election ballot in Novem- 
ber. The Democrats failed to make 








ticket in the primary. At the state 
committee meeting last week it was 
ordered that the five places be filled and 
that the certificates should be filed with 
the secretary of state and if necessary 
that a suit be brought to force the plac- 
ing of the names on the ballot. 





Patterson Agency Conference 


The Alexander E. Patterson agency 
of the Equitable Life of New York in 
Chicago held its second educational con- 
ference at West Baden, Ind., last week. 
The following speakers addressed the 
meetings: Vice-President Frank H. 
Davis, Second Vice-President John A. 
Stevenson, Mr. Ralph B. Trousdale, 
Assistant Agency Manager of the Gier- 
hart Agency in New York and Mr. E. 
H. Leiphart, Asst. Agency Manager at 
Detroit, Mich. A total of 45 agents 
qualified for attendance at this confer- 
ence. The requirements were based on 
production, volume and cases for July 
and August. The total business paid for 
during the campaign period was §$2,- 
940,316, August being the banner month 
with $1,746,243. 





Kansas Code Hearing 


The Kansas Code Commission must 
publish its report Nov. 1. It will give 
hearings this month as follows: 

Sept. 13—Life and fire. 

Sept. 14—Casualty, surety, reciprocals, 
accident, health and assessment. 

Sept. 15—Fraternals and miscellan- 
eous. 





Wisconsin Speakers Announced 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 8—J. A. O. 
Preus, ex-governor of Minnesota and 
now associated with Alexander & Co. 
of Chicago, will address the casualty 
underwriters on Insurance Day to be 
held in Milwaukee Oct. 20, under the 
auspices of the Insurance Federation of 
Wisconsin, according to Henry F. Tyr- 
rell, legislative counsel for Northwestern 
Mutual Life, who is chairman of the 
speakers’ committee. The fraternal in- 
surance group will be addressed by Ben 
Poss of Milwaukee who is general coun- 
sel for the Equitable Fraternal Union. 
Speakers previously announced are: 
Joseph R. Wilson, manager of the de- 
velopment division of Maryland Casu- 
alty, Baltimore; Edward Stone, United 
States manager of the Employers Lia- 
bility, Boston; and Claris Adams, 
secretary of the American Life Conven- 
tion who will be toastmaster at the ban- 
quet which will end the first Insurance 
Day. 





Monarch Life in Illinois 
The Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., 
which was incorporated February 26, 
1926, has been licensed in Illinois. The 
Monarch Life is a legal reserve company 
with capital stock of $300,000. 








EASTERN STATES 














Insure All Ministers 


The Miami Conference of the United 
Brethren church has decided to insure 
the members of the conference for $1000 
each. More than 100 ministers of the 
Methodist Protestant church in Ohio are 
now covered by group insurance and the 
conference has decided to assign no 
minister to a charge unless he has taken 
out insurance according to the confer- 
ence’s plan. 


American Home Life Formed 

The American Home Life of Terra 
Haute, Ind., has been licensed by the 
department as a mutual legal reserve 
company. Louis Koch, formerly presi- 
dent of the National American Life of 
Burlington, Ia., which was purchased by 
the Royal Union Life, is president of 
the new company and Charles Wright, 
formerly of Iowa, is secretary. 








Society Sues Conn 
The Mutual Benefit Association of 





nominations for five places on the state 


Omaha, Neb., has filed suit against H. 





Your Prospect’s Future 
is the same as your own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, 
and the policy he needs, you have made a staunch 
friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of 


business. Sell this contract: 
Any natural death.......+++++++ . -$5,000 
Any accidental death ........ «s+» 10,00 
Certain accidental deaths........ 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK. 
(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 





ALL IN ONE POLICY 





You can see how worthy such a contract is in 
the hands of a progressive agent and we invite 
you to give serious consideration to the United 
Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. 
Our Vice President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
you all about it. Write him direct .... and 
directly. ’ 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord New Hampshire 


i . Inquire! ll 

















A Loyal Efficient, Agency, Corps 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a force of enthusiastic men and 
women in the field, following a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
have confidence and pride. heir value to their respective communities and their own indi- 





vidual success stand upon the service their company renders to its constituent members— 
the proving test. 

The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal reserve mutual life insurance 
company, has for eighty-three years met the proving test of service to its members. 
Today, this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and achievement is upborne 
and carried on by loyal, efficient and contented field workers. 

They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer to their public—all standard 
forms of insurance (ages 10 to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agencies, and all other fea- 
tures of service the Company deems justified. 

They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past—a loyal, efficient agency corps 
successful for the Company and for themselves. 2 

Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Going Up! 


When an old established apany, resting solidly on one of the strongest financial 
foundations to be found in life insurance, begins to grow, it usually moves upward by 

} leaps and bounds. Unusual opportunities are then created for the representatives of 
that company. With them it is a case of “being in on the ground floor,” for the 
company’s success is their success, and as the company grows so do they. 

j Backed by its great financial strength, The Guardian has enjoyed an unusual growth 
in these past several years. Our new business in 1925 was nearly 50% better than 
1924, a gain of about three times greater than the average. For the first half of 
1926 our gain was 20% over the same period of last year, or twice the al average 
fi leading companies. This is a gain of about 62% over the first of 1924. 

These figures tell the story better than anything more we could say, except that 

The Guardian does not mean to stop there. Men of the right calibre will find their 

opportunities with us. 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


58 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Theres a Place for You-— 


out in California where you 
can write insurance for a Home 
Company among a progressive 
people under delightful weather 
conditions every day in the year. 


If you are a clean, competent 
salesman of life insurance, bearing 
proper credentials, and desire to 
locate in Sunny California to pro- 
duce business under an attrac- 
tive agency contract, write now 
to M. F. Branch, Manager of 
Agencies. 















CALIFORNIA 
Jini Late 


J. Roy Kruse, President 
SACRAMENTO 
























The first Law of Success Is to 
Recognize Opportunity and Grasp it 


For a period of over twenty years we have made a 
sound and consistent growth. Now comes the time 


for a broader expansion program. 
Good agency openings are available in 
the following territory: 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
If you have ability, and if your record is clean, we 
invite correspondence. 


The Old Line 


CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 















Ohio to compel him to renew its license 
to do business in that state. The asso- 
ciation is a mutual health and accident 


L. Conn, superintendent of insurance of | 


insurance organization. Superintendent 
Conn charges that the management ex. 
penses of the company are more than 
30 percent of its income. 











IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 








SHOWS THE FLORIDA LEADERS 





Twenty Leading Life Companies Last 
Year on Production of Busi- 
ness in the State 





The annual report of the Florida de- 
partment shows the following 20 leading 
companies so far as new business is con- 
cerned in the state last year, there being 
82 companies operating in Florida. The 
20 leaders are as follows: 


New York Life......cccccece $18,915,724 
ST, Messeceeevecos 12,952,497 
ST —*Eg aa eee 11,529,160 
DD occesacacesetes 11,511,926 
RE GONE oc céesceveses 8,863,941 
a 8,552,944 
Victory National ........... 7,050,885 
pS OE eee 6,374,047 
MOMENOTM TURIES cccccccsvcce 5,193,169 
Jefferson Standard ......... 4,769,000 
Massachusetts Mutual ...... 4,480,766 
EEE I ee 3,426,343 
we OE ere 2,974,019 
Votumteer State .ccccccvccces 2,972,372 
Oe re 2,927,771 
EE ne concandese 2,775,735 
ee 2,305,377 
New England Mutual....... 2,270,030 
NS coc atidcadaineuee he 2,091,250 
ee 2,012,028 

MEE ‘suscetacctcascceneane $17,909,608 





Feature Newspaper Insurance 


LOUISVILLE, Sept. 8.—The Louis- 
ville “Courier- Journal” is featuring page 
advertisements telling of a $500 life 
insurance policy, at $5.20 per year, issued 
to readers of the paper, the policy being 
written by the Federal Union Life of 
Cincinnati. Payments are $5.20 a year 
in advance, or $1.40 quarterly, and _ with- 
out medical examination, to any man, 
woman or child, in good health and free 
of accident or disease results, between 
ages of 5 and 45. The offer is open to 
all present subscribers to the paper, or 
new subscribers. 


May Repeal Robertson Law 


AUSTIN, TEX., Sept. 8.—As the spe- 
cial session of the Texas Legislature 
nears, it having been called by Gov. Mi- 
riam A. Ferguson for Sept. 13, rumors 
circulate at Austin that repeal of the 
Robertson insurance act is to be sub- 
mitted. The repeal of this law was a 
part of the Ferguson platform. It is ex- 
pected an effort to carry out that plank 
will be one of the closing acts of the 
Ferguson administration which comes to 
end next January. 

The Robertson law is one which re- 
quires foreign life insurance companies 
to invest in Texas 75 percent of the re- 
serve funds on Texas policies. 








Seeks Larger Appropriation 


AUSTIN, TEX., Sept. 8—The sum 
of $3,600 a year for payment of the salary 
of a deputy commissioner of insurance is 
recommended by Commissioner . 
Daniel, in his budget just filed with the 
state board of control, there being at 
present no appropriation for the pay- 
ment of such an official. The total 
amount recommended by Commissioner 
Daniel for the first fiscal year is $61,570 
and for the second $59,570, while there 
was appropriated $42,100 and $40,100 for 
the past fiscal years respectively. For 
maintenance the last legislature appro- 
priated $16,300 a year while the sum of 
$23,470 is requested a year for the next 
two fiscal years. For salaries, Commis- 
sioner Daniel asked for $36,100 a year, 
while for the past two fiscal years there 
was appropriated $25,800 a year. This 
increase is desired for additional clerks 

















PYRAMID LIFE IN NEW HOME 





Little Rock Company Paid for More 
Than $5,000,000 in First Year 
of Its Existence 





LITTLE ROCK, Sept. 8.—The Pyr- 
amid Life, which celebrated its first an- 
niversary ‘recently, has moved from the 
Home Insurance building to the fifth 
floor of the new Rector building. The 
Pyramid Life was organized in August, 
1925, with Herbert L. Thomas, presi- 
dent; ex-Governor Thomas C. McRae, 
active vice-president, and David A, 
Gates, treasurer. During this first year 
of its existence the Pyramid Life has 
put in force over $5,000,000 in paid for 
insurance. 

Commenting on this record, Herbert 
in Thomas, president of the company, 
said: “This production of over $5,000,- 
000 paid for insurance the first year of 
organization is a record which to the 
best of our knowledge has never been 
equaled by any other southern insur- 
ance organization.” 








LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS | 

















KANSAS CITY OPENS SEASON 





Roy Ray Roberts Holds Interest of 
Audience Through Two Hour 
Talk on Methods 





KANSAS CITY, Sept. 8.—The first 
fall meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Kansas City, was held 
Saturday with a large attendance and 
apparent interest both in the program 
of the evening, and in the organization 
activities for the season. Vernon H. 
Jenkins, president of the Los Angeles 
association, was the first speaker, briefly 
referring to Los Angeles association 
work, and introducing the chief speaker, 
Roy Ray Roberts, also of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Roberts gave a tense talk, which 
lasted two hours but was so filled with 
meaty pictures of real selling points, that 
the time passed quickly. 

Mr. Roberts first outlined his method 
of selling, showing the sort of materials 
he gathers before his first interview with 
a prospect. Then a member of the local 
association was used in a demonstration 
of the first and second interviews. Dur- 
ing the first interview, the groundwork 
is laid for the return visit when the 
actual needs of this prospect were to be 
considered, and the sale closed. After 
the policy has been sold there is still 
much to do. He displayed then the 
many sorts of follow-up, the letters sent 
to policyholders on Christmas, birthdays 
and any suitable occasions, and the at- 
tention given to developing further needs 
of the prospect. 4 
Baltimore.—The Baltimore Association 
will hold its first meeting of the fall 
Oct. 9. Reports from the delegates to 
the international convention this month 
at Atlantic City will be heard. Baltimore 
will be represented at Atlantic City by 
approximately 50 of the leading life un- 
derwriters. 

eo @ 
Northern California—W. E. Bilheimet 
was the speaker at a special meeting of 
the Northern Association of California 
Life Underwriters held Sept. 3. The 
meeting took the entire morning, during 
which time Mr. Bilheimer gave his usual 
talk on salesmanship methods. 

S22 
Waterloo, Ia.—Fred C. Repass, general 
agent at Waterloo, Iowa, for the Mutual 
Life of New York, was the princ'pal 
speaker at the last monthly meeting © 
the Waterloo Association of Life Under- 





and stenographers in the department. 





writers. He spoke on “Term Insurance 
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= 
and Its Proper Application.” Following 
the talk, Mr. Repass was named a dele- 
gate from Waterloo to the meeting of 
the National association. 

* * * 

Spokane, Wash.—The Spokane Life 
Underwriters, which had a membership 
of 49 two weeks ago, has grown to 120 
py the campaign for new blood. E. R. 
Edgerton, president, reported that the 





organization will sponsor the class in 
life insurance salesmanship to be put on 
in the Spokane night schools this fall. 
More than 50 are expected to take the 
course, which will utilize the Research 
and Review books as a text. M. M. 
Higley told of the big field for life in- 
surance at a recent meeting and the 
need for trained salesmen in his talk 
on “The Value of Organization.” 








NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 





— 2. 





PRICE, $3.50 and $2.00 respectively. 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes in 
Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. Supplementing 
Digest” and “‘Little Gem,’’ Published Annually in May and April respectively. 


the “Unique Manual- 
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LIBERAL CHANGES ARE MADE 


Jefferson Standard Life Announces New 
Rate Book and Some Added At- 
tractions to Policies 


The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., has just issued a 
complete rate-book. It has a handsome 
Fabrikoid cover, bearing an embossment 
of the company’s 17-story home office 
building, and is of the modern loose- 
leaf style. All rates, values and in- 
structions are in the one book, even 
dividend schedules fitting into the back. 

Especially complete and convenient 
are the installment settlement and life 
income tables and explanations. 

The non-participating rates have been 
materially reduced. At many ages, they 
are the bare American Experience Table 
rates, with no loading whatever. 

The double-indemnity clause has been 
liberalized by excluding the phrases 
“while sane and sober” and “violation 
of law.” 

The Jefferson Standard now adds the 
following small percentages to the an- 
nual premium if one wishes to pay pre- 
miums other than annually: semi-an- 
nually 2 percent; quarterly 3 percent; 
monthly 4 percent. 

Full values on joint life policies are 
now included in the rate-book. 

The non-medical limit is now $5,000 
for Julian Price Club Members, also 
for Junior Julian Price Club Members. 
Non-medical is issued on all forms ex- 
cept term. Both male risks and self- 
supporting unmarried women and 
widows between ages fifteen and forty- 
five may be written on this plan. 

No home office specimen is now re- 
quired on amounts of $10,000 or less ex- 
cept as specially requested. 

Only one examination is now required 
for $25,000 or less in towns of 5,000 or 
more inhabitants, unless second exam- 
mation is specially requested. 

The company now issues a half-pre- 
mium modified ordinary life policy. It 
is designed to furnish the maximum pro- 
tection for minimum premium during the 
years when a man naturally has de- 
pendents and needs the most protec- 
tion. Very attractive options are of- 
fered the insured when age 60 is 
reached (or at the end of ten years if 
insured was over 50 at time of orig- 
inal issuance). 

The Jefferson Standard issues poli- 
cies at all ages from one day to 65 
years. Its limit of issue is $250,000 on 
one life. Both participating and non- 
Participating policies are issued. 





Atlantic Life 


The Atlantic Life has announced to its 
Seneral agents that the company will 
now accept risks without the usual med- 
aaa examination. Certain agents have 
een selected by the company to write 
applications on this basis. The maxi- 
pe pete of non-medical business 
$3 -— ed on male risks, ages 15 to 45, is 
lens wae self-supporting female ap- 
entitled etween ages 18 and 45 will be 
12 oe $2,000. At the expiration of 
original 8 following the issuance of the 
poe a non-medical insurance, the issu- 
eneeea additional non-medical, not to 
$3,000 & total of $5,000 on males and 
D on females, will be considered. 





RETIREMENT INCOME POLICY 





Northwestern National Life Announces 
New Form Giving Return of Pre- 
miums as Death Benefit 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has announced a new re- 
tirement income policy, without death 
benefit except for return of premiums to 
the beneficiary in event of the policy- 
holder’s death. It is written without ex- 
amination. 

The policy is issued in units of $10 a 
month life income, beginning at age 65, 
and guaranteed for five vears certain. 
It is on a full participating basis. Dis- 
ability coverage may be added upon sat- 
isfactory evidence of insurability, pro- 
viding an income of $10 a month in 
event of total and permanent disability 
occurring before age 65. 

An unusual feature is that the assured 
may elect to stop paying premiums and 
receive a life income at any time after 
age 50, the size of the income depending 
upon the age of the assured as set forth 
in a table printed in the contract. 


Guardian Life 


Through treaties recently concluded 
with its reinsuring companies, the Guar- 
dian is now in a position to accept, un- 
conditionally, insurance up to the fol- 
lowing limits on life and endowment 
standard cases on which its full limit 
of retention is to be retained at the 
company’s own risk: 





Male Female 
Ages Amounts Ages Amounts 
EE scenes $ 5,000 10-11 ...... $ 5,000 
BEES’ saccce 30,000 12-14 30,000 
BEES ccccce 140,000 15-20 140,000 
19-20 ....0. 160,000 21-55 ...... 150,000 
21-25 ...cee 200,000 56-60 ...... 110,000 
DOMED <ceces 230,000 
eer 200,000 
51-55 ...... 180,000 
2 eee 120,000 
GaeGe cccess 40,000 


On cases in which the amount applied 
for is at least $25,000 in excess of the 
Guardian's full retention, the liability 
annuity and double indemnity benefits 
may be included up to a limit of $500 
monthly or on $50,000, provided the. risk 
is first class in every respect and the 
earned income at least double the 
monthly income applied for. 





Montana Life 


The Montana Life has issued a 20-pay- 
ment life preferred risk policy for $5,000 
and up. It is a companion contract to 
the ordinary life preferred risk policy 
and has low rates. 








WITH INDUSTRIAL MEN 




















Public Savings Changes 


Recent changes in the fleld by the Pub- 
lic Savings are: 

Agent C. W. Mullins of Hamilton, O., 
has been promoted to superintendent at 
Toledo West. 

Agent E. D. Kirkland of Louisville 

st is promoted to superintendent at 
ImMianapolis East. 

Agent C. H. Glines, Union City, Muncie 
district, is promoted to superintendent 
at Anderson, Ind. 

Agent A. W. Bridges, Louisville East, 
is promoted to superintendent. 

Agent W. O. Burns, Crawfordsville, 


25 
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You may believe there is nothing 
new under the sun, but after con- 
sidering our General Agency 
proposition you may not be so 


sure about it. ' 


HE Gem City Life was or- 

ganized in 1911. For over 

15 years the company has 
had a steady and satisfactory 
growth. Old enough to have se- 
cured valuable underwriting ex- 
perience —big enough to have 
financial stability—young enough 
to have high ideals and great am- 
bition, and small enough to be 
able to maintain a personal con- 
tact with its agents. The Gem 
City Life is an ideal organization 
in which you will find all the 
good things you have been seek- 
ing in a company. 


General Agency Openings in 
West Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, S. E. Ohio 


- 


Ohio 
I. A. MORRISETT, Vice-President 


| 





The GEM CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dayton - - 


om 








We have cocaine pe Ane fet, Date, B.C, en on ~~ Md., Mich, 
Our Agents Have 
A Wider Field— 





An Increased Opportunity 





and Females alike. 


Because we have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. ' 
Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on variety of 
Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the Family’s 
insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-annual or quarterly premium 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
Same Rates for Males and Females. er 
Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability features for Males 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of CHICAGO 


B. R. NUESKE, President 
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the New England Mutual. 


OUR NINETY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 


Ninety-one years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered 
his is the oldest Charter now exist- 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 
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Security-— 


@ When the Mutual Benefit was 
organized in 1845 there were 
only a few Life Insurance Com- 
panies in the United States. 
Through the Wars, Panics and 
Epidemics of all these years, it 
has always stood safe and secure 
as a foremost disciple of Pure 
Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1845 








































A Hearty Welcome! 


The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation 
during these months of celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and it is commemorating that momentous 
event by a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of notable charac- 
ter, which is the historical successor of the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. 


The Home Office of the Penn Mutual is on famous 
Independence Square in Philadelphia, facing Independence 
Hall, where the Declaration was signed and where hung, 
and now reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a 
hearty welcome for life underwriters who are visitors to 
Philadelphia during these festival months. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 










































If If 
Territory does make a difference You are a producer 
If If 


Close co-operation is necessary You believe in yourself 


If If 
A friendly interest is needed You want a REAL job 


Write or wire 


S. M. CROSS, President 


OLUMBIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 






























INCORPORATED 187! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies 
from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly 


an 
EpUSTESAL Pdnngnes = & ones 
w premiums paya week 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 3i, 1925 
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Liabilit 


























Ind., Lafayette district, is promoted to 
superintendent at Indianapolis East. 

Agent E. F. Garen, Indianapolis South, 
is promoted to superintendent. 

Agent A. Cook, Indianapolis West, is 
Promoted to superintendent. 

Agent I. B. Cason, Brazil, Ind., is pro- 
moted to superintendent at Terre Haute. 

Superintendent W. Minton, Wyandotte, 
Mich., is transferred to Monroe, Mich. 

Agent J. K. Allen, Wyandotte, Mich., is 
promoted to superintendent. 

Agent H. Shalvey, Detroit 3, is pro- 
moted to superintendent. 

Superintendent A. G. Aiken, Milford, O., 
is promoted to manager of Dayton West. 


—_= 
Superintendent G. M. Brush, Detroit 4 
is transferred to Milford, O. ‘ 
Superintendent B. Ll. Rosen, Akron, 9 
is transferred to Marion, O. ’ 
Agent W. Cox is promoted to superin. 
tendent at Akron, O. 


News of the Prudential 


The following agents of the Pruden. 
tial have been advanced to assistant 
superintendents: W. W. Ellis and Ber. 
nard Stachewicz, Buffalo No. 5; Freder. 
ick Heinlein and Joseph S. Kostelny, 
Buffalo No. 3; B. M. Korycinski, Syra 
cuse No. 2. 














IN THE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH FIELD | 











NEW FULL COVERAGE POLICY 





Connecticut General Life Announces 
Accident Contract With Some In- 
teresting Features to Policyholders 





The Connecticut General has just an- 
nounced a new full coverage accident 
policy. It pays double indemnity 
for automobile and street accidents in 
addition to the usual travel accidents. 
Airplane travel accidents are covered for 
single indemnity. X-ray examination ex- 
penses are paid, besides the usual sur- 
gical and hospital benefits. The new 
benefits are in addition to the benefits 
contained in standard accident contracts. 

F. B. Wilde, secretary of the accident 
department, regarding the new contract, 
said: “Fifteen years ago the automobile 
hazard was negligible. Today we know 
it is the largest single cause of accident. 
Claim records show that automobile cas- 
ualties are more costly, and result in 
longer and more serious disabilities than 
other accidents. Protection adequate a 
few years back is no longer adequate. 
We feel that in covering the automobile 
hazard for double indemnity the new 
accident policy meets present day condi- 
tions better than its predecessors. 
“Another addition in the contract is 
the covering of airplane travel accidents 
for single indemnity. The airplane haz- 
ard is at hand. While there are still 
comparatively few passenger carrying 
airplane lines in the United States, 
Americans traveling in Europe use them 
a great deal. In this country airplanes 
are quite commonly chartered for special 
trips by business men whose time is of 
great value. 


Cites Aviation Growth 


“Regarding the coming development 
of airplane passenger service, Postmas- 
ter General New said recently, ‘It is my 
sincere belief that within a short time a 
person desiring to do so may leave New 
York by air mail ship after the close of 
business Saturday and be in San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles for the opening of 
business Monday morning. Mail has 
been carried over this line regularly. day 
and night, for over two years. Private 
capital is becoming interested in devel- 
oping this form of transportation which 
can be carried on with dependable recu- 
larity and in marvelouslv fast time. Re- 
fore long some one will put in a full 
service of that character.’ 

“These considerations led us to insert 
airplane coverage in the new contract, 
that it might be thoroughly up to date. 
. “The contract in other respects is like 
the company’s standard full coverage F 
accident policv. except that it provides 
one more additional benefit, an allow- 
ance for X-ray expenses.” 





National L. & A. Promotion 
The National Life & Accident has pro- 
moted Superintendent W. R. Hanson of 
the Lexington district to manager at 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Massachusetts Protective Meeting » 


The Massachusetts Protective will 
hold its agency meeting at the Drake 
hotel in Chicago, Oct. 8. Vice-President 
William C. Johnson will be on hand to 














ACCEPTED PREMIUM A WAIVER 





Knowledge of Facts That Would Void 
Policy Prevented Denial of 
Claim 





Acceptance by Insurance Company of 
Premium on Accident and Health Pol- 
icy with Knowledge of Facts That 
Would Void the Policy, Held a Waiver 
of Such Defense as the Facts Would 
Warrant.—In Williams vs. National 
Casualty, supreme court of Wisconsin, 
209 N. W. 597, the company issued an 
accident and health policy. Thereafter 
it obtained information, which it ap- 
pears, was sufficient to void the policy 
on the grounds that the insured had 
misrepresented his health when he ap- 
plied for the insurance. Upon receipt of 
this information the company took no 
action and accepted the payment of the 
premium. Thereafter the insured sought 
to recover and the company attempted 
to defend on the ground that he had 
made certain misrepresentations in his 
application. 

Upon the trial a judgment was ren- 
dered in fayor of the insured. On appeal 
the higher court in holding that the ac- 
ceptance of the premium, with knowl- 
edge that the insured had certain ail- 
ments when the insurance was applied 
for, constituted a waiver of the alleged 
misrepresentation, and in affirming the 
judgment, said: 

“Notwithstanding the knowledge of 

such facts avoiding the policy, it ac- 
cepted and retained a quarterly premium 
due and paid on Dec. 21, 1923, nearly 
three weeks after it received reliable 
information of the facts stated. The ac- 
ceptance and retention of such premium 
under the circumstances must be held a 
waiver of any invalidity in the policy 
due to misrepresentations in the appli- 
cation. * * * 
“Defendant cites a number of cases 
where it has been held that, after infor- 
mation tending to show the invalidity of 
the policy, the company is entitled to 
reasonable time to ascertain the truth 
of the information. This is not such a 
case. As already stated, the informa- 
tion was regarded by the defendant 
when received as complete and accurate 
and as needing no confirmation. Upon 
such a state of facts we hold that the 
acceptance and retention of the premium 
paid Dec. 21, 1923, constituted a waiver 
of the defenses relied upon. Judgment 
affirmed.” 








Must Pay Judgment 
ST. PAUL, Sept. 8—The Great 
Northern Life of Chicago is liable for 
a judgment rendered against a com- 
pany merged with it, Judge J. W. Boer- 
ner of the district court held Sept. 4 in 
denying the petition of the Great North- 
ern Life for a restraining order against 
Commissioner George W. Wells. Some 
time ago Commissioner Wells threatened 
to revoke the license of the Great North- 
ern Life if it did not pay a iudement 
against the Central Business Men’s As- 
sociation, which it took over. A policy- 
holder in the association sought to col- 
lect a claim from the Great Northern 
after the merger. When the latter re- 
fused payment suit was filed avainst 
the Central Business Men’s association 
#nd a iudgment for $900 rendered in 
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favor of the policyholder. 
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R. H. Keffer, general agent at Scran- 
ton, Pa., spoke on 
the business” at the third annual con- 
ference of Aetna Life general agents at 
Hot Springs, Va. 

“In getting new men to enter the life 
insurance business,” Mr. Keffer said, “I 
think the most important thing is to 
have your old men so well sold on the 
company and on the agency that they 
are boosting for you all the time. There 
is nothing that so impresses a new man 
as to see a happy family all pulling 


Means of Securing New Agents for an 
Office Is Treated by R. H. Keffer of 
Scranton in Talk to Aetna Agents 


| inch ads in the daily papers every day | 


“How I get men into | 
| three years. 


together for the general good of the | 


organization. I never hire a new 
without first arranging to have him talk 
with one or two of the older agents. I 


man | 


also regard it as essential that the gen- | 


eral agent be so well and favorably 
known that the public will look upon 
his organization as the liveliest outfit in 
town. 

“We of the Scranton agency believe 
that advertising plays a big part in se- 
curing agents. 


We run six and eight ' 


and have been doing this for two or 
Also from 50 to 75 auto- 
mobile circulars are sent out each day 
to purchasers of new automobiles. The 
names of the purchasers are furnished 
us daily through an arrangement with 
the state highway department. In addi- 
tion, we also take advantage of all the 
advertising novelties furnished by the 
company. Although we never get direct 
results from these various forms of ad- 
vertising, we believe it is @ big aid in 
obtaining new agents. 


Training Course Held 
to Be Good Adjunct 


“Although the company’s sales train- 
ing course should be discussed properly 
under the subject of ‘Training Agents,’ 
we believe this course a great aid in se- 
curing agents by showing them we have 
a training course that will fit them for 
the insurance business. We recently [ 
established a rule in our office whereby 
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Does Your 


Novelty Advertising 
Reflect the character of your 


Agency? 


When you give Wallets— give Wallets 
you can be proud of—Kaufmann Wallets 


AUFMANN’S Systeman Security 
Holder is an honest to goodness 


good will builder. 


It typifies to your 


clients the brand of service you render 
—your appreciation of their patronage 
—and often it helps deliver those extra 


policies. 


It is the best leather container on the 
market designed to provide a place for 
insurance policies, bonds, and other 


valuable papers, 


A standard size at $2.25 and a large 
size at $3.15. Get the quantity rates 


now. 


E. L. KAUFMANN 
Room 700, Austin Bldg. 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone Wabash 3933 
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| we would not employ an agent until he 


} 


had first completed the sales training 


| course, and although we have not had 


to give this rule a fair 
believe it is the only 
If a man is sufficiently 
insurance business to 


sufficient time 
trial, so far we 
course to follow. 
interested in the 


| complete this course before he begins to 


write business, in my opinion he will be 
a success in the business. In our or- 
ganization fourteen men have completed 
the course, three graduated from the 
New York University, and we have 
seven men who are taking the course 


| at the present time. 


Try to Sell Men on the 
Idea of Insurance 
“We advertised for an 

ever tried to talk 


have never 
agent nor have we 
a man into the business. We try to 
sell a man the idea that the insurance 
business is a profession and they should 
be willing to make a sacrifice for a year 
or two, if necessary, to get started. | 
generally tell them about a friend of 
mine who is one of our prominent attor- 
neys. He saved his money for two or 
three years then borrowed all he pos- 
He | 
came back 

From 
receipts 


sibly could and went to law school. 
graduated with high honors, 
to Scranton and practiced law. 
Jan. 1 


Oct. 1 to his gross 


| to Dec. 


an 


amounted to just $16 and from Jan. 1 


31 he averaged $42 per month. 
He did not allow himself to become 
discouraged and quit, but put forth his 
best efforts and made a real success in 
the practice of law and today he is a 
wealthy man. I tell new men we want 
only men who have made up their minds 


| to stick it out. 


Shows Where New Men 
Came from to Agency 


“We never make any inducements to 
agents to bring in other men, neither 
do we give them any special credit. 
They simply do it of their own free will 
and have the general good of the office 
at heart. You cannot buy loyalty—it 
must come from the heart. 

“To sum up the situation, out of the 
16 leading men in our organization for 
the first six months of 1926: 

“3 were brought into the business by 
other agents. 

4 applied for positions, 

“2 were introduced by policyholders. 

“2 were friends of the supervisors. 

“1 was brought in by an office em- 


ploye. 


“4 were and still are casualty agents. 
“I hesitate to give any advice as to 
how to secure agents, as I have always 
felt it was no problem with us. There 


HOME OFFICE . 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
Over $100,000,000 Insurance In Force 


Remunerative and pleasant agency connections available in Texas, 
Indiana, Tennessee and Minnesota are open to the right men. 


For information address 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, Vice Pres. and Treas. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ACTUARIES 





CALIFORNIA 





CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


354 Pine Street 


B ARRETT N. COATES 


~ + San Francisco 





ILLINOIS 





CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
160 N. La Salle St. 


Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ONALD F. CAMPBELL 








A. GLOVER & CO. 
* Consulting Actuaries 


2 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Life Insurance Accountants 
Statisticians 








H. NITCHIE 
bd ACTUARY 


1523 Asan. Bidg. 
Telephone State 4992 


19 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 





INDIANA 





INDIANAPOLIS 


AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Omaha, Denver, Des Moines 








ARRY C. MARVIN 


2105 North Meridian St. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





IOWA 





L A. ANDERSON 
e ACTUARY 
518 Valley Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Tel, Walnut 1628 


Des Moines 








E L. MARSHALL 
e 


Hubbell Building 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





MISSOURI 





OHN E. HIGDON 
ACTUARY 


424 Argyle Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 








ST. LOUIS 


, Seaareen Cc. GOOD 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
1416 Chemical Building 








D. STRUDELL 
722 Sg St. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





OKLAHOMA 
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isn’t a town outside Scranton of over 
40,000 in population and only one over 
20,000 and we have been able to get all 
the agents we wanted. I think it is 
simply due to the co-operation of our 
agents, our reputation in the community, 
our advertising campaigns and the fact 
that we represent the largest multiple 
line company and take advantage of the 
multiple lines in the development of 
full time Aetna agents.” 


Must Keep in Contact 
With the New Agents 


Equal in importance to securing the 
right kind of agents, in his opinion, is 
the maintaining of effective contact with 
them, said J. A. Wood, general agent at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

“Without this contact with the gen- 
eral agency, no matter what their quali- 
fications or how well sold the agents 
may have been on the institution of life 
insurance, and on the selling of life in- 
surance as a vocation, it has been our 
experience that practically all of them 


‘will soon fall away out of this business 


or to some other agency where effective 
contact is maintained. For though 
many of our men would probably blush 
to admit it, agents after all are a good 
deal like general agents, they need reg- 
ular and constant live-wire contact with 
some real power plant outside them- 
selves to keep them going at their best. 
In every line of business where sales- 
men are essential, proper and effective 
contact is found to be necessary. It is 
but seldom found that necessary, effec- 
tive contact with sales forces can be 


‘maintained directly from home office 


headquarters. 


Specialized Salesmanship 


Is Needed in Insurance 


“Our business more than any other, 
we believe, requires highly specialized 
salesmanship. Therefore, means of ef- 
fective contact between the general 
agent and the salesman is correspond- 
ingly more important. Our business is 


‘supposed to be organized in a way that 


provides such means of contact with 
salesmen as will bring them constantly 
stimulated enthusiasm, new incentives 
and inspiration to give their best to this 
business. Our salesmen have a right to 
the supervision and leadership of men 
capable of supplying these needs. 
“We personally regard the members 
of our office force as the most important 
and vital means of keeping contact with 
the individual members in our field. We 
have tried as hard to sell each member 
of the office force on the life insurance 
institution, on life insurance as a voca- 
tion, on the Aetna Life and what it 
stands for, its policies and practices, and 
on the Oklahoma agency, its purpose 
and plans, as we have tried to sell the 
same things to our salesmen. We have 
endeavored to do this with the one 
thought in our mind that these people 
most closely associated with us in this 
work must always be the first link in 
any system of forming and maintaining 
desirable contact with the men in the 


‘field upon whom we must solely depend 


for production—for success. 


Office Associates Should 
Be Brought Into Play 


“Among the numerous means of keep- 
ing contact with the agency force that 
may be utilized even in a scattered rural 
agency, like our own, we would classify 
our office associates from cashier to the 
newest clerk in either the accounting or 


new business department as the first, 
‘most important and most vital means of 
‘contact with the field. 


“We believe daily, weekly or monthly 
meetings to be one of the best methods 
of contact; but in our territory—where 
the agents are so widely separated—fre- 
quent general meetings of all of our 
agents are impracticable because of loss 
of time and other expense. For a time 
we did hold monthly meetings and later 


‘quarterly meetings regularly at the gen- 


eral agency and the result in training 
and in the strengthening of the organ- 
ur practice for 
some time, however, has been to have 
only one general meeting of all the men 


once a year. 


‘methods. 





This meeting covers three 
days. One day is given to instruction. 

“New underwriting rules that have not 
been personally reviewed with all the 
agents, new policies and instruction in 
general detail, takes up the day. An- 
other day is given to salesmanship. The 
general agent, supervisor and some of 
the best salesmen instruct on selling 
methods and plans. During this day we 
encourage every agent, old and new, to 
participate in the discussion of sale 
Time is given for any or all 
agents to give personal experiences they 
have actually had in the field. The 
third day is given largely to planning 
quotas and work for the coming year, 
to inspiration and awakening of enthu- 
siasm. We try to have a feeling of 
good-fellowship and enthusiasm and 
team work prevail throughout the meet- 
ing. 

“During the year we have several 
group or regional meetings. In these 
we gather together several neighboring 
agents at some central point, preferably 
the town in which one of the more 
successful agents of that region is lo- 
cated. These meetings are devoted 
mostly to instruction on such points as 
the particular agents assembled seem 
most to need instruction on—and to 
helping the individual agents plan their 
work in a way which seems best adapted 
to the individuality of the agent and to 
conditions which prevail in that partic- 
ular territory. 


Personal Contact with Agents 
Is Deemed Necessary 


“As there are only a very few agents 
located and working exclusively in our 
general agency city we have no regular 
weekly or monthly meeting with them. 
We personally see each agent each day, 
as does our supervisor. We encourage 
these agents, as well as all the agents 
throughout the territory, to take up with 
us any matters at all on which they be- 
lieve we can help. The general agent 
or supervisor, as often as practicable 


‘and apparently desirable, maké personal 


visits to the individual agents in the 
field. On such a visit, after a friendly 
general talk, any matters of pending 
detail about the agent’s business is 
taken up with him and thrashed out. 
Applications that are hanging fire, or 
other matters of unfinished business 
about which the office may be in corre- 
spondence with the agent, is reviewed 
and straightened out. Some time is 
spent in reviewing the agent’s recent 
work with him and in planning future 
work. A few calls on prospects may be 
made. The agent is encouraged to have 
ready any important cases he may have 
so that interviews may be had with his 
prospects by general agent or super- 
visor. 

“We believe that helpful results are 
obtained in our agency by encouraging 
agents to communicate with each other 
—to visit—and to work with each other. 
We have certain dependable agents 
whom we use as key agents, from whom 
we have had valuable assistance. Some 
of these older and more experienced 
agents—men who have been with us a 
long time and understand and are in 
sympathy with our plans and ideas— 
frequently go personally to see new 
agents, or discouraged old agents, or 
write a letter in such cases. In cases 
where we know a certain agent to have 
influence with and to stand particularly 
well with the agent whom we want to 
influence, we believe that the key agent 
is the very best means of reaching that 
man. We have found personal tele- 


phone calls and telegrams or night let- 


ters a very effective means of contact 
and a means that can be effectively util- 


‘ized when no other means are available. 


Telegrams and telephone calls have 
been one of our best means of keeping 


‘in touch with and helping our agents to 


carry on. 

“We believe a personal letter, prop- 
erly timed and written, is a most effec- 
tive means of contact. This means 
enables the general agent to deal spe- 
cifically with the personality and _indi- 
viduality of the particular agent. Near- 





———__ 
est to the individual conference with ag” 
agent a personal letter enables the geq. | 
eral agent or supervisor best to deal 
with situations, difficulties or advan 

that may apply only to the particule 

agent he deals with. We believe we 

have secured good results with persongf 

letter contact and we use it frequently” 
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AT HOME 


ALL LIFE AGENTS 
who stop over for the 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
while attending the 
CONVENTION 
OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
at Atlantic City 


Our central location in 
the heart of Philadelphia 
may prove of convenience 
and service to you. 


DROP IN 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE™ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MR. AGENT 


Doyoucare for QUALITY? 
Age, Sound Experience, Low 
Cost, a Splendid Record for 
over 67 years? 


Then why not take 
a General Agency for 


THE ST.LOUIS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Our Agents and Policy Holders 
Stick! Write: 


D. E. MacMILLAN, 


Supervisor of Agents, 
3640 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








What’s Ahead? 


That question is in the mind of every am- 
bitious man. It’s in your mind. 

If the answer does not satisfy, it will pay 
you to learn the advantages of a life r 
writing contract with Fidelity. a 

Fidelity originated the disability provision, 
the double benefit feature, and the “Income 
for Life” plan. It operates in forty states on 
a full level net premium basis with more 
than $68,000,000 in assets and over $330,000,000 
insurance in force. 

More than 36,000 direct leads a year 
from Head Office lead service 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Walter LeMar President 








An Eastern Life Insurance Co, has another 
opening for a good field man. Duties to 
act as a field superintendent of agencies 
for a given territory. Give age and ¢x- 
perience. 


Address T-21 
Care The National Underwriter. 
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Peoria Life 
Insurance Company 
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Peoria, Illinois 
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Congratulations 
to the Committee 


Congratulations are due the 
program committee of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters As- 
sociation international conven- 
tion. They have selected a 
theme whose breadth and pos- 
sibilities are boundless, yet it is 
intensely practical in its appli- 

cation. “Raising Standards of 
Life through Life Insurance” 

—the very words are an in- 
spiration to life underwriters. 


And the thinking life under- 
writer will not fail to realize 
that the standards of life re- 
ferred to include his own. The 
typical shabby life insurance 
agent of yesterday would be 
hard to recognize in his pros- 
perous successor of today— 


ing a good income and the 
comforts and pleasures of lite. 


” 


But “standards of life 
means more than “standard of 
living.” There has been an 
equally marked advance in the 
underwriter’s conception of his 
business, in his professional 
qualifications, and in his capac 
ity to serve the needs of his 
policyholders. 

The Peoria Life takes satis 
faction in having contributed 
to the material prosperity of 
its Agency Force through Pe- 
oria Life Service to Agents ; 
and in the fact that its agents 
are worthy representatives of 
the best in modern life insur- 
ance, serving their policyhold- 
ers completely and thoroughly 
through Peoria Life Service to 
Policyholders. 
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As Trees Grow— 


O. Does the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California. It was 

a tiny seed that Leland Stanford and his little group of pioneer associates 

put in the ground in 1868, but it was planted in the fertile soil of the Golden 

State, known the world over for its Big Trees. The fertility of that soil typifies 

the legal reserve system of Life Insurance. It would have been a surprise if the 
Pacific Mutual, thus planted, had not lived and grown. 


Like many trees that are destined for long life, the Pacific Mutual grew 
slowly at first. But its growth in that period was none the less healthy. Its 
roots spread far, reaching out into many States, and struck deep to tap the rich 
sources of nourishment from which itis now drawing. Upon the root system, 
developed and expanded in the earlier period, is taking place the vigorous and 
rapid growth the Pacific Mutual has been experiencing in recent years. 


Trees have many branches; so has the Pacific Mutual. Just a few at first, 
they have increased as the tree has grown. Some are larger than others, but 
they are all bearing fruit—the fruit of good service. In its Life and Accident 
Departments, with their several divisions, many plans of insurance and multi- 
plied policy contracts, the Pacific Mutual is admirably equipped to meet every 
possible personal insurance need. Trees are for safety, for security, for pro- 
tection. These are what hundreds of thousands have found who have sought 
shelter under the spreading arms of the Pacific Mutual. 


The Pacific Mutual belongs to the family of trees that are endigenous, that 
grow from the heart out. In common with most other organized groups, it has 
long since found that the corporation that aims at real success must allow the 
qualities of the heart to have a large place in all that it plans and does. Justice, 
honesty, fairness, liberality, fidelity to its agreements—these are some of the 
qualities its management has consistently sought to put into daily practice in 
dealing with its policyholders, its agents and its employes. 


The trees we most admire are those that are shapely, well balanced, sym- 
metrical. To grow in this way has ever been the ambition and the care of those 
who are most responsible for shaping the destinies of the Pacific Mutual. They 
are giving their best thought and energies and utilizing every available resource 
that the Pacific Mutual may ever be a healthy, vigorous, growing tree; a well- 
formed, symmetrical tree; a tree whose fruitage is abundant and of the best 
quality; a veritable tree of life whose leaves are for the healing of the nation. 


Home Orrice, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Effective October First 
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HE Continental Assur- 
ance Company will is- 

sue a complete new series 
of broader and more liberal 
Non-Cancellable Disability 


policies. 
For detailed information 
address 
D. W. McFALL 


Ass’t Secretary and Underwriter 











THE AFFILIATED CONTINENTAL COM- 
PANIES WRITE EVERY LINE OF IN- 
SURANCE EXCEPT OCEAN MARINE 








CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE C2. 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


CHICAGO 910 South Michigan Avenue ILLINOIS 
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NUMBER ONE 


MODERN CRUSADER SERIES 


De 
MoDERN 


CRUSADER 








TALWART, fearless men—Men 
of high purpose—and firm re- 
solve. Wherever found, they are 
in fact, as well asdeed, modern cru- 
saders. And among them, in good- 
ly number, are the field representa- 
tives of our various insurance com- 
panies. 
Like the crusaders of old, they are 
consecrated to an ideal, inspired by 
vision, and dedicated to the service 
of their fellow men. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company believes in the modern 
crusader and seeks continually to 
give him an opportunity for com- 
plete self-expression and develop- 
ment in its service. No modern 
business—least of all life insurance 
—can ever fulfill its destiny without 
the vigor and vision of “crusaders” 
in its ranks. 








PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 





HARTFORD CONN. 


g ttsmed 1851 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE 





's IFE INSURANCE has no greater 

function than that of providing 
for the future of little children. In- 
numerable and varied as are the pur- 
poses for which Life Insurance has been 
used, its most important service lies in 
this field. 


It is upon the children of today that the 
future of tomorrow depends. No man 
has a more worthy mission, a more in- 
spiring job than the life insurance man 
who serves to make possible the well 
equipped and educated men and women 
of tomorrow. 


To each fond parent his boy or girl is 
“One in a Million.” There is nothing 
of more vital importance than the posi- 
tive assurance that “his” or “her” future 
is provided for. 


Among the first to recognize and to pro- 
vide contracts satisfying the need for 
Children’s or Juvenile life insurance 
policies was the Peoples Life, Illinois. 


We take great pride in our children’s 
policies. They are of the highest grade 
—there are no finer! Because they fill 
a well defined need and have a strong ap- 
peal, these life insurance contracts are 
easily sold. Every parent of the boy or 
girl “in a million” is a good prospect. 


“Life Is Worth Living 
If the Future Is Provided for.’’ 


Forts Lars 





SEYMOUR STEDMAN 
President 


G.L. LUTTLERLOH 
Secretary & Treasurer 


IS PROBABLY THE COMPANY} LOOKING 


He’s 
One in a Million 
To Someone 
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ORGANIZATION 


The Watch-word of the Modern Agency System 


It was said by Andrew Carnegie, quoting Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘“‘Clear-Thinking Yankee’’, that whenever 
three Americans get together, they organize! 








This national characteristic is one of the secrets of the present position held by 
It is the secret also of the unparallelled development of Life 
Insurance in America—a development that gives our nation not merely more 
insurance-in-force than all the rest of the civilized world, but nearly four times 


our country. 


as much. 


If it be true that organization enables us to cooperate 
more effectively for the transaction of our common 





business—then we need still more of it! 


In the American Agency System of Life Insurance, next to the constructive 


worpteof the companies*themselves, no single force has contributed more .to 
ational Association of Life Underwriters. 


organizdon than the N 
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Y 


New Engla 
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nd Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





























BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
A 
Ras = 
—————— —— — 
— —- == 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
W. J. BRYDEN, Secretary & Gen. Mégr. 
STATEMENT 
as of June 30, 1926 
ASSETS a LIABILITIES. . $456,533.00 
Real Estate Mortgages (First Liems).................05 3,100.00 Ct RESETVES «. 00sec. eereererereseneeeees cee M { 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value).............cceeeeeeees DAY Unapportioned Funds ........--.++++ ssenetcl teres 10,549.63 
Genes OO GRROEIS, . 5000000000 baceavekdepeenneeene 12,900.16 Premiums Paid in A ivance.........0..sssseeseeeees ee ees | 1,066.81 
Giomts tay Matiiee Om TOSETOS. « occ. coscc decandncdtnckvdeceas 17,787.02 Teitewent--wete tm AGvance..........ccccscccccccedece so stes 800.00 
Cash in Bank not on imterest...........ccccseceecscess 2,740.70 Estimated Amount Payable for Taxes.?........ Tee bee | 1,059.50 
ait Baee etl Tile Ocenscs«.oasceccs cen coixneesine 35,605.89 Death Claims in Process of Adjustment........ -le. 5,500.00 
Renewal Premium Notes on Policies in force............ 1,062.46 Unpaid Bills «2.0.0.6. ses eeeeseeseednseceeeeeewees = 4,334.50 
Accrued Interest (None past duc)............cceee sees 13,236.67 Liabilities AExcept Capital Stock..........cccccccccdecees 79,834.44 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums (Secured by Legal EE enn hacen cecckesdatesios +0ncuncttell $100,000.00 
NEE - tcccuccepeseelnts<sausensddbeibenseaceencestns tn 51,881.04 SS ee aie ae >. « eh87,055.98 
All Other Assets.....0..ccccsseeeeeeeeeeeeeneeenneeeeeeenes 9,152.01 Surplus as regards Policyhoklers............ ae 237,055.98 
eee Serr, Teer rerrery Terie Terr iT $716,890.42 ap 7* ae, $716,890.42 
Las 7 
1 NEW and DIFFERENT me ee. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR NEW POLICY. FOR 
SELECTED RISKS—IT’S DIFFERENT—A. FLEXIBLE CON- 
TRACT ADAPTABLE TO EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE- 
COMPLETE DETAILS” UPON REQUEST WITHOUT ANY 
OBLIGATION. 
ADDRESS: HOME OFFICE—TOPEKA, KANSAS 
™®-- oe 



































What eee one agent 

* * *K 
Want with two (2) copies 

ok cK * 
Of The National 

« a tk 
Underwriter ? 

aK a ok 
That’s easy. He says 

K ae - 
He finds it pays 

ok a ok 
Him to read a 

* * 2k 
Little on life 

* ok fK 
Insurance before he 

* K *K 
Starts out so that his 

eS = © 
Mind will get a new 

x * * 
Slant for the day. Thus 

ok 1K Kk 
He keeps from going 

* * x 
Stale on his canvass. 

* * * 
He subscribes for one 

* ~ *K 
Copy at his home and 

x * * 
One at his office 

*x* * * 
So that no matter 

we 
Where he starts from 

* * *K 
He has at hand 

7 aK * 


The newest thought 
ee 8 


And the most stimulating 
* oa kK 
Ideas of men 
* uk as 
Whose problems are like 
* - * 
He finds best 
* a ok 
Results are secured 
* * °K 
When his mind has been 
*, . ‘ 
Busy with insurance thoughts 
a od cK 
Before he reaches 
= * ok * 


The Prospect. And ‘that 


* * * 


His. 


Is why he takes two (2) 
* x * 

Copies of the greatest 
* * * 


Life Insurance Weekly— 


The National Underwriter. 
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OY he Life Insurance Companies 
of Kansas City ~~ ~ ~ 
Extend Greetings to the 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters ~ 
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It was our pleasant privilege in 1925 
to play a part in welcoming your con- 
vention to Kansas City—The Heart 
of America and rapidly becoming one 
of our country’s outstanding insurance 
centers. 


We are happy that you came. You’ll 
be welcomed just as heartily when 
you come again. 
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KANSAS CITY NATIONAL FIDELITY 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
J. B, REYNOLDS—PRESIDENT RALPH H. RICE—PRESIDENT 


BUSINESS MEN’S MIDLAND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA INSURANCE COMPANY 
W. T. GRANT—PRESIDENT DANIEL BOONE—PRESIDENT 
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Entrance to the magnificent 
new home of 


The Lincoln National Life 


Lincoln Life. Building 





Hearty 
Endorsement 


Lincoln National Life agents are 
enthused about their Salary Savings 
System. Letters telling of splendid re- 
sults are reaching the Home Office 
every day. 


Under the Salary Savings System 
the employer deducts the monthly 
premium on any form of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life policy from the pay of the 
employee. Individual policies are issued 
and with certain restrictions it is con- 
ducted on a non-medical basis. 


The Salary Savings System is so 
simple and yet so helpful to the agent 
that it furnishes another substantial 
reason why it pays to 





(LINK UP()wirs THE (LINCOLN) 


The 


Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


“‘Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


More Than $425,000,000 In Force 




























Now open 
for business 
in Arkansas 
and Colorado 
in addition 
to our 

home state. 


We are willing 
to spend the 
money with 
good men 

for a 

good business. 


JOHN M. HOWRY 
Manager of Agencies 


STEPHEN M. BABBITT 
Active President 
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DELEGATES! 


A Hearty Welcome 
to 


NEW JERSEY 


and 
Best Wishes 
for the 
Most Successful Year 


You Have 
Ever Enjoyed 


















The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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+ ACCIDENT + HEALTH 








The LIBERTY LIFE 


Presents a New Sales 
Organization Plan 


where prospects are supplied to all their new 
Agents. 


We have also established a system whereby all 
Local Agents receive aid from their General Agent 
under the new plan. 


Our policies cover every modern feature of pro- 
tection. 


Our record of progress speaks for itself. 


Agency openings in each of the following states: 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, Illinois, 
California, Texas, Colorado and Wyoming. 


A Real Opportunity for Good Men 


The LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


LIBERTY LIFE BLDG. - - TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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“LIBERTY LIFE AGENTS DRIVE SORROW FROM 


TOMORROW” 





Do You Sell 
Accident and Health 
Policies? 


If you do—you need the Casualty 
Review. 

If you don’t, you are passing up 
a profitable sideline. 


The Casualty Review will help 
you get started and once started 
will keep you going. It is the only 
publication devoted solely and ex- 
clusively to the Accident and Health 
business. It contains real helpful 
business-getting hints and sugges- 
tions. There are special articles on 
the methods that particular men 
have used successfully, depart- 
ments, pictures, and other helpful 
material. It is an honest to gosh 
money-maker for H and A sales- 
men, 

You can get this live red-blooded 
salesman’s magazine for a whole 
year for two dollars. Twenty cents 
will bring you a sample copy. Act 
now. You'll never regret. 


THE CASUALTY REVIEW 
1362 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 
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A Letter of Recommendation 


To the Salesman of Life Insurance Estates 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Illinois 


Arkansas 


A SUCCESSFUL RECORD is the finest recommendation a business organization or an individual can have. 
We mean “successful in the very best sense of the term. Not only a successful financial record, but also a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing with everyone. 


WE INVITE an investigation as to our past and present, as to our fair dealing with both agent and policyholder. 
If then, you are of the same type, and interested in an agency connection in one of the following states, write us. 


New Mesico 


Texas 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF LOW COST-LIBERAL VALUE POLICIES OFFERED 


CLOSE HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION—NUMEROUS SALES HELPS 


The BANK SAVINGS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


E. H. LUPTON, JR., President 


GEO. L. GROGAN, Manager of Agencies 
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ILLINOIS AGENCY 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


EDWARD A. FERGUSON 


Manager 


CHICAGO 





























There is a 

REASON why 
you can earn more money 
in the Chicago General 
Agency of the | 


N CHICAGO there is 


a big opportunity for 


“ETNA 


the live agent. Here | LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
are thousands of of Hartford 














prospects. Men are engaged 


Northwestern i AA EO 


Mutual Life men to be reached. Chicago 
INSURANCE CO. has men of high position and | 





ness activities. There are big | 
We offer opportunity 
to men of vision. 


Brokers will find us 


| 

f Milwauk a 

- “/ eel great resources. Then life in- 
| especially equipped § | 





‘| surance work needs agents 











OUR SYSTEM OF | ' to aid them with 
_ AGENCY PROTECTION who can get those of more | their problems. 
1. Agents are protected against modest income. There are : 
rebaters. Now writing sub- 


clerks and wage earners to be standard risks. 


| 

| 

| 2. Agents are protected against 

| brokers. | insured. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
3. Agents are protected against || | 
“part-time” men. | 


4. Agents have the advantage of i Men operating through the 


extensive route lists and the | 


services of a competent Statis- i well esta blis h e d and high 


tician free. 















































| | grade offices represented on | S. T. WHATLEY 
| | this page are succeeding. Gen. Agt. ! 
Hobart @ Oates | Others can succeed in a simi- | 2043,—230S. Clark St. 
| Geneval Agents oy Chicago 
| ROOKERY BUILDING | | 
209 S. La Salle St. 

ae —EEE ———_ | = a — — — --- 
| a A GOOD “HOOK UP” FOR “LIVE WIRES” i 

: a The Two Million a Month Agency We Make You 
wan oO 
Succeed 


of 
Bil THE MUTUAL LIFE ne 
We Want INSURANCE CO. of N. Y. Success Maken 


Geod Mea HERMAN C. HINTZPETER, Manager You Money 


Room 866, 208 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 
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President Coolidge Opened This Bridge Roafifpetweer 


To The Members of the Nation:\s 


Philadelphia, the earliest home of Life Insurance in the§ bet 
United States, extends a warm welcome to the members § Pec 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters who — 
are visiting the Sesqui-Centennial City. do 


From these earliest beginnings the growth of Life In-§ sin 
surance has been phenomenal, and we feel that in your § car 
capable hands the “best is yet to be.” of 


The future will see a still greater development in the § of t 
amount of Life Insurance carried, and it will be still§ wh 


You are cordially invited to visit the Home Offices § °F t 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
112 Broad Street 


Girard Life Insurance Company 
529 Chestnut Street 


Home Life Insurance Company tO 
506 Walnut Street 
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Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, July 4, 1926 


Association of Life Underwriters 











the better adapted to serve the needs of the American 
ers People. 


‘ho For the quality of this future service the members of 


the National Association are peculiarly responsible, 
In-§ since theirs is the personal contact with the people who 
jul carry Life Insurance policies. It is your recognition 

of the responsibility which makes the annual meeting 
the & Of the National Association a matter of moment to the 
till Whole country. 


ices § Of the Companies domiciled in Philadelphia 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
6th and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street 





'rovident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
4th and Chestnut Streets 
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What we offer— 


(In which we become specific) 


F course, we have plenty of “Serv- 
ice” to offer to our Field Repre- 
sentatives 





And “Co-operation,” and “Cordial 
Relationships with the Officers of the 
Company” 





And all of those generalities—all with 
lots of capital letters. 


But, Becoming Specific 


Here is what we have for our Field 
Force (among other things) : 


1. Training in selling by men who 
know how to sell and how to train. 


2. Printed matter which furnishes 
selling points, which can be used 
by the agent for his own informa- 
tion or shown to the prospect. 


3. A complete line of personal Insur- 
ance, including all the most up-to- 
date forms of Life Insurance and 
complete coverage Accident and 
Health policies. 


4. Direct Mail Advertising co-opera- 
tion which helps get results. 


(These items are not necessarily listed 
in the order of their importance. Rate 
them any way you wish.) 


Now, Becoming More Specific 


Any one, with or without experience 
in the sale of Life or Accident and Health 
Insurance, who is looking for a connec- 
tion with a growing, old line company, 
will be courteously and completely in- 
formed about our methods if he will get. 
in touch with us. 


Great Northern Life 


Insurance Company 
(Home Office—Milwaukee) 


110 South Dearborn Street 











We ry Real Men 


F you want to succeed in the 
business of Life Underwriting 
and you feel that friendly coopera- 
tion from a Home Office will 
contribute to that success, we have 
a proposition that will interest you. 
If you realize that to be successful 
you must be earnest, honest, ener- 
getic and count success not from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents 
only, but must include as a part of 
that success the ability to serve 
efficiently, then you will find it 
pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 


Opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, Iowa, 
California and Texas. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Always a Resolute Defender 
of the Mutual Principle in 


BROKERS: 


Besides having everything 
In the way of Service 
FOR YOU 
We Have 
An Attractive Guaranteed Six 
Per Cent Trust Agreement 


Life Insurance Practice 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


General Agent 


750 First National Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JULIUS H. MEYER 
General Agent 

30 N. La Salle Street 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Phones— 
Dearborn 9391 - 9392 








J. L. Haas 


GenERAL AcEentT Lire DEPARTMENT 
The Travelers 


1231 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


Chicago 




















BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


We have room 
for two or three 
more active 
agents in 
Chicago. 


ROBERT F. PALMER 


General Agent 
105 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago Illinois 
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JNEW ENGLAND COMPANIES 





have always stood out promi- 
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England is a synonym for dependable pro- 
tection. New England laws and New Eng- 
7 land state supervision are recognized the 


The Chicago 


7 agencies of New England companies have 


country over as exemplars. 


/ taken special pride in being able to carry 


the banner of sound life insurance to the 





people of that great city. 
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WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


General Agent 
Room 1946-1948, The Straus Bidg. 
S.W.cor Michigan Ave. and Jackson Blvd. 
Telephone Harrison 1434-0402 
Chicago, Iinois 


Exeptional Opportunities for 
Full Time Agents and 
Brokers in Our New Agency. 


Will Be Glad to Have You 
Call and Get Acquainted. 

















Louis J. Fohr 


General Agent 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 


208 S. La Salle Street 


Chicago 








112 W. Adams St., 


Bokum & Dingle 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


Chicago, IL 
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THREE-QUARTERS 
of a CENTURY 


T is not difficult to understand why the 

Massachusetts Mutual in 1925 surpassed 
all previous efforts and in 1926, its Diamond 
Jubilee year, is continuing to eclipse past- 
records. Seventy-five years of Service efficient. 
ly and promptly rendered have won the con- 
fidence of its policyholders, its representatives, 
and the public in general. 


A Company with a sterling reputation 
policy contracts which are not excelled, and a 
Home Office that has the right spirit make a 
combination that ensures success for any ener- 
getic and capable man or woman in the Field. 























MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ORGANIZED IN 1851 








More 









Than a Billion Dollars 


of Insurance in Force 
























MEMPHIS PICKED 
FOR 1927 MEETING 


Wins Over Detroit by 
Vote of 32 to 27 in 
Executive Committee 


Mid-Winter Session of 
Committee to Chicago; 


Talk of Next President 


Convention Headquarters, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 15. 
HE executive committee of the Na- 
T tionat 





Association of Life Under- 
writers, at its meeting late yesterday, 
selected Memphis as the meeting place for 
the 1927 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation. The Memphis victory was the re- 
sult of a hard fight waged by the repre- 
sentatives of the southern city, who some 
time ago adopted as their slogan, “Mem- 
phis or bust.” They pointed out that every 
section of the country had entertained the 
national organization since any city in the 
south has had that privilege, and evidently 
impressed the committee members with the 
validity of their claims for the meeting. 
The choice on the final showdown was be- 
tween Memphis and Detroit, and the for- 
mer won by a margin of five votes. 


Dallas Decides to Wait 
Until 1929 or 1930 


Dallas, Tex., had indicated at the Kan- 

sas City convention last year that it would 
make a strong fight for the 1927 meeting, 
but after the lineup had been pretty clearly 
developed at yesterday’s committee meet- 
ing, when the question of the next conven- 
tion city came up for consideration, Vice- 
President Don L. Sterling, as spokesman 
for the Dallas delegatton, announced that 
Dallas had decided to give up the fight for 
this year but expected to be in the run- 
ning for either the 1929 or the 1930 meet- 
ing. 
_H. Wibirt Spence presented the invita- 
tion from Detroit, and read a letter from 
Milton L, Woodward, president of the 
Detroit association, who was unable to 
be in attendance at the executive commit- 
tee meeting. 


Mrs. McCormack Evokes 
Riot of Enthusiasm 


_M. E. Williams was the first speaker 
for Memphis, and at the close of his brief 
talk introduced Mrs. Josephine Crisler Mc- 
Cormack, wife of E. J. McCormack, gen- 
eral agent of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
at Memphis. Mrs. McCormack made a 
tremendous hit at Kansas City last year 
when she extended an invitation on behalf 
of Memphis for 1927, after her city had 
lost out for this year, and the ovation she 
received here greatly exceeded that given 
her last year. There was a veritable riot 
ot enthusiasm when she concluded which 
Probably has never been equaled at a Na- 
tional association meeting. 

_Ernest W. Owen, of Detroit; E. J. 
Clark, of Baltimore, and John L. Shuff, of 
Cincinnati, seconded the suggestion of De- 
troit as the meeting place, while J. W. 
Smithers, of New Orleans; Vivian Ander- 
son, of Cincinnati, and Guy MacLaughlin, 
ot Houston, Tex., spoke for Memphis. 
Lawrence Priddy, of New York, a Detroit 


The National Underwriter 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


Atlantic City Convention is Under Way 


PRESIDES AT ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 





FRANK L. JONES, Indianapolis 
President National Association of Life Underwriters 





supporter, put the Memphis representatives 
through a regular third-degree examination 
with a rapid fire of questions as to tem- 
perature, humidity, hotel accommodations 
and other features which might affect the 
selection. 


Right of ,Ex-Presidents to 
Vote Is Questioned 


The vote was by ballot, and Chairman 
Clegg appointed Robert L. Jones, of New 
York; Miss Marie Stearns, of Providence, 
and Earl G. Manning, of Boston, to act 


as tellers. Their tabulation showed 32 
votes for Memphis and 27 for Detroit. 
Some question was raised as to the 


right of ex-presidents of the National as- 
sociation to vote on this question, but the 
chairman ruled that they were ex-officio 
members of the executive committee. 


Their ballots were reported to have been 
almost solidly for Detroit. 

The old question as to whether the ex- 
ecutive committee or the trustees have the 


right to select the meeting place bobbed up 
again at this meeting. It is claimed that 
the present by-laws are not entirely clear 
on the matter. In former years the selec- 
tion had been made by the trustees, but 
more recently the executive committee de- 
cided to take a hand in the matter. 

A resolution was presented by Ed- 
ward A. Woods of Pittsburgh to amend 
the by-laws so that the executive com- 
mittee should have power only to indi- 
cate its first and second choice for the 
convention city, and the trustees should 
then make the selection between the 
two cities, taking into consideration all 
factors that might affect their desira- 
bility. No action was taken on that 
resolution Tuesday, and it will come 
up for consideration at the Friday 
meeting. 

Even on this year’s selection, Chair- 
man Clegg announced that the trustees 
would regard the committee’s action 

(Continued on Page 2) 






INTERNATIONAL 
ANGLE STRESSED 


Close Ties Between 
Nations Emphasized 
by Canadian Leader 


“Playground of America” 
Ideal Spot for Meeting 
But Attendance Is Light 


Convention Headquarters, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 15. 


\ 7 ITH a crowd of about 300 occupy- 
ing only a quarter of the space in 
the music hall on the Steel Pier, 

the first session of the 37th annual conven- 


tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters got under way this morn- 
ing. The gathering began in a heavy 
mood 


No more ideal spot for a national con- 
vention has ever been selected. The con- 
vention hall is at the end of the famous 
Steel Pier about a quarter mile out in the 
ocean and is flooded with light and sun- 
shine. Sound amplifiers are being used so 
that every one in the auditorium, no mat- 
ter where located, can hear distinctly every- 
thing that is said from the platform. 


Pinch Hitter Picked 
to Lead the Singing 


W. Stanley Hawkins, of Rochester, N. 
Y., who was to lead the singing at the 
first session, did not put in an appearance 
and C. C. Waggoner of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Philadelphia, was the pinch hit- 
ter for him and did a good job of it. 
President Frank L. Jones, who declared 
the convention open, characterized the 
meeting as the third International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters and the 37th 
annual gathering of the association in this 
country. 

Dr. Robert A. Elwood, of the Board- 
walk Church, of Atlantic City, gave the 
invocation. In introducing A. B. Kelley, 
president of the Philadelphia association, 
Mr. Jones explained that last year at Kan- 
sas City the Philadelphia association in- 
vited the organization to hold its annual 
meeting at either Philadelphia or Atlantic 
City, and that while Philadelphia was the 
first choice, it was later decided to shift 
the gathering to Atlantic City. Mr. Kelley 
made a brief address of welcome and in- 
vited those in attendance to visit Philadel- 
phia before returning to their homes 


Woman President 
Gives Address of Welcoine 


Miss Sara L. Miller, president of the 
Atlantic City association, followed Mr. 
Kelley with a welcoming address on behalf 
of “The Playground of America.” In in 
troducing her, President Jones said that 
during the year the number of local asso- 
ciations throughout the country has in- 
creased from 160 to 191, the Atlantic City 
body being one organized during the year. 
Miss Miller is therefore its first president 
and there is one other woman in the 
United States holding a similar position 

Miss Miller did not indulge in the con- 
ventional address of welcome but instead 
gave a clever talk, employing insurance 
terms to describe the attractions and di- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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How Associations Can 


Gain Public Contacts 


By J. STANLEY EDWARDS 
General Agent, Aetna Life, Denver 


ETHODS used by an association 

to establish public contacts in a 
community are akin to those that an 
individual might legitimately use. Ex- 
perience of the Colorado association, 
with which I am more familiar, has 
demonstrated that the following plans 
are practical: 

1. Chambers of commerce. Most 
chambers of commerce have boards of 
directors and various standing commit- 
tees on affairs of public local interest. 
If an association will place in the hands 
of the officers of its local chamber of 
commerce names of members who are 
willing to accept service in furthering 
the chamber’s activities such tender will 
be gladly received. 

2. Schools and colleges. High schools 
and colleges are recognizing the social 
and economic importance of life insur- 
ance and it has been demonstrated that 
educators will readily make place for 
speakers on life insurance topics before 
their classes or assemblies. Some asso- 
ciations also have cooperated in estab- 
lishing and conducting Y. M. C. A. 
insurance schools, 

* * * 

3. Prize essay contests. Great inter- 
est in life insurance has been aroused in 
many communities by the offer of prizes 
to school and high school students on 
life insurance themes. 

4. Service clubs. _Many underwriters 
are members of different service clubs 
and it is not hard to arrange a place on 
the noon luncheon program for a life 
insurance speaker. We have had per- 
haps a half dozen such speakers in 
Colorado this last year. 

5. Plays. The play “Thy Will Be 
Done” was given with tremendous suc- 
cess by the community players em- 
ployed by the Colorado association 
before the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations. There 
are two or three good plays now avail- 
able and organizations will welcome a 
presentation of a play on their programs 
to vary the monotony of the usual 
speech-making. 

oe 8 

6. Churches. Every city has a pastor 
or number of pastors who are willing to 
preach a sermon on life insurance at 
least once a year if requested by the 
Underwriters who sometimes attend in 
a body. 

7. Participating in public campaigns. 
There has been scarcely a campaign for 
public funds in Denver in the last five 
years that has not had insurance men 
as leaders or a team of insurance men 
as star producers. Membership drives 
of the chamber of commerce, commun- 
ity chest campaign, University of 
Denver endowment campaign, chil- 
dren’s hospital, Presbyterian Hospital 
and other campaigns are examples. 
Nothing creates public good will ot 
more successful contact than under- 
writers participating in such campaigns. 

8. Community advertising. A display 
advertisement in the daily papers placed 
periodically attracts serious attention. 
Aside from life insurance sales propa- 
ganda it should set forth clearly what 
the local association is and does and 
what it means to be a member. The 
ad may well include a published list of 
the names of the members. 


=. ©] 


9. Libraries. See that your public 
library, high school and college library 
has a complete set of standard life 
insurance books. 

10. Common interest meetings. There 
is perhaps no more effective way for 
a local association to secure favorable 
public opinion and establish valuable 
contacts and secure consequent public- 
ity than by having a leading business or 
professional man of its city address one 
of its meetings or sales congresses. Put 
on the same program a capable life 
insurance speaker and see that each 
underwriter invites to the meeting or 


THEY “PUT IT OVER” FOR MEMPHIS 
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Mrs, Josephine Crisler McCormack, Memphis’ “official hostess,” whose invitation 
on behalf of her home city caused a near riot of enthusiasm at the executive 
committee meeting Tuesday, with her husband, E. J. McCormack (right), 
and H. G. Allen, president of the Memphis Association of Life Under- 
writers (left), who directed the campaign of the Tennessee city. 





dinner one layman of influence. News- 
papers will publish accounts of such 
meetings with extracts from the ad- 
dresses. The layman speaker will 
become interested in his subject and 
will be enlightened by his research in 
preparation for his speech. Examples 
of such meetings are joint meetings 
with bank officers, trust company 
officials, bar associations, charitable and 
philanthropic organizations. At a 
recent Colorado association meeting, 
Judge Ben Lindsay, internationally 
known juvenile court judge, delivered an 
address that was widely published on 
“Keeping the Family Together through 
Life Insurance.” 

11. Women’s clubs. Experience 
shows that women’s clubs will readily 
make place on their programs for a 
good life insurance talk on such a topic 
as “Life Insurance and the Home,” or 
“Life Insurance and Family Budget- 
ing. 

7” * ” 


Some associations have failed in pur- 
suing the possibilities of those contacts. 
We have too often satisfied ourselves 
with calling in an outside man to speak 
before a life underwriters’ meeting but 
failed ta seek and embrace the oppor- 
tunities all around us to place qualified 
life insurance speakers before meetings 
under other auspices. A good example 
of life underwriters’ association employ- 
ing third party influence is to provide 
for a talk to be given before some bar 
association by a qualified life insurance 
man on such subjects as “Life Insur- 
ance and Inheritance Taxes” and “Life 
Insurance and Wills.” 





MEMPHIS PICKED 
FOR 1927 MEETING 


(Continued from Page 1) 


merely as a recommendation and would 
make the final decision in the matter. 
It would be very unusual for the trus- 
tees to overturn the executive commit- 
tee’s action, but the fight this year has 
been rather bitter, and it is hard to tell 
what may happen. 


Mid-Winter Meeting To 
Be Held in Chicago 


On motion of Vivian Anderson of 
Cincinnati, Chicago was selected as the 
place for the mid-winter meeting of 
the executive committee, the time to 
be fixed by the trustees, and local asso- 
ciations were urged to pay the expenses 
of their national executive dommittee- 
men to that meeting. Orville Thorp 
of Dallas had previously urged that the 
expenses of committeemen in attending 
both the winter meeting and the pre- 
convention meeting of the committee 
be paid by their associations. Hot 
Springs, Ark., was the only other place 
to extend an invitation for the mid-year 
meeting. 

While the election of officers does 
not take place until Friday, there is 
already considerable lobby discussion as to 
the next president, Charles L. Scott of 
Kansas City and Paul F. Clark of Bos- 
ton being the two men most promi- 
nently mentioned in that connection. 


What Are Proper Dues 
For the Associations? 


By E. B. HAMLIN 
National of Vermont, Cleveland 


HIS subject was given very careful 

consideration two years ago when a 
committee was appointed to make an 
investigation of conditions and recom- 
mend a rate of dues that would be ade- 
quate to properly finance the average 
local association. As chairman of that 
committee I made a very complete sur- 
vey of all local associations, as to their 
dues for general agents, solicitors and 
non-resident members, also as to ar- 
rangements the various associations had 
for their secretarial work. 


Minimum for Efficient 
Operation Is Shown 


The survey proved conclusively that 
the average dues for the average mem- 
bership were entirely too low to permit 
the association being of any value to its 
membership. In fact, few associations 
had over two or three dollars left after 
remitting to the National association 
What service could a member expect 
for such a small contribution? We, 
therefore, took the above basis and 
found that it would require a minimur 
of $12 per year for solicitors and $24 
from general agents to give an associa- 
tion funds to put it on a par with other 
trade organizations of similar kind, and 
it was not regarded that even this was 
edequate for some associations, but it 
was apparent that this was the mini- 
mum that should be charged, and if we 
compare this with the dues of other or- 
ganizations it is still far below that of 
the average one, and I do not think that 
any man who is licensed in the life 
insurance business should object to 
paying $1 per month to maintain the 
ethics of the business from which he is 
making his livelihood. 


Reasons for Such 
Dues Are Summed Up 


Why are these dues necessary? 
Because local associations, with few ex- 
ceptions under the old rate of dues were 
accomplishing very little. ‘The member- 
ship was going up or down according to 
the activity of its president. Few had 
secretarial arrangements. Meetings 
were usually gotten up on the morning 
they were to take place, simply because 
it was the set time for the meeting, and 
members cared little or nothing for 
their connection with the association as 
it was something from which they felt 
they were getting little or no return. It 
is true in anything that that for which 
we pay the most is something we use 
and try to get our money back. When 
an association is properly financed so it 
cannot only render service to its mem- 
bers but be an outstanding organization 
in its community all life underwriters 
will want to be a member of it and 
will prize a connection with such an 
organization. Such a standing cannot 
be had when the organization has no 
funds in the treasury and with a small 
fluctuating membership. 

It is, therefore, essential in order that 
our reputation may keep pace with the 
strides of life insurance that we make 
our associations a factor in every com- 
munity in which they are located. It 1s 
one of the best forms of advertising we 
can have. One of the important things 
in bringing this about is to have am 
able and efficient secretary. Any at- 
tempt to put an association on the 
proper basis will meet with opposition 
and decreased membership unless s¢rv- 
ice is increased more than the dues and 
when that is done the membership will 
come with very little effort and lapses 
will be few. 





W. C. Murray of Harrisburg, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania association, 
acted as secretary protem at the executive 
committee meeting Tuesday in the absence 
of Secretary Jay E. Williams of Seattle, 
who was expected, however, to be on hand 
for the convention proper. 
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Presidents Report Shows Progress 


it was decided to emphasize three 

lines of activity: The organization 
itself, cooperation with local associations, 
and to multiply the activities of the Na- 
tional and local associations in cooperation 
with other social groups throughout the 
nation. 

Heretofore the organization of local as- 
sociations and the building up of member- 
ship has been a part of the responsibility 
of the National headquarters of the asso- 
ciation. This was changed so that the 
duties of the National headquarters should 
be those heretofore carried on, with the 
exception of organization details, and that 
with the use of the assistant to the Na- 
tional president and the recruiting of a 
group of field assistants, the National 
president would take over the responsi- 
bilities of the field work. This has 
proved to be a good plan and the demon- 
stration of it is in the increased number 
of associations and membership. 


A T the outset of the association year, 


Many New Local 
Associations Formed 


The number of associations was in- 
creased from 160 to 191, which is a net 
gain of 31 in the fiscal year 1926. In 
the five-year period starting with 1922 
and ending with 1926 the number of asso- 
ciations was as follows: 


Year Associations 

Saree 14 

_. ee RS i ie pea (Loss 1) 
ere . ea (Gain 8) 
. aa SE (Gain 6) 
wine sce . ae (Gain 31) 


Since the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, there have been organized 
other local groups, some of which have 
since affiliated with the National associa- 
tion. 


Membership Was Increased 
by More than 1500 


Naturally an increase in the number of 
associations carries with it a larger num- 
ber of members. However there were 
gains in a great many of the older asso- 
ciations and the opportunities for further 
increases are great, particularly along lines 
of suburban and rural memberships. In 
certain localities there has been a con- 
siderable development along these lines, 
noticeably in Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Denver and Oklahoma City. Our total 
membership on June 30, 1926, was 15,031. 
The gain in membership in the fiscal year 
just closed was 1,541. The following table 
gives the membership for a period of five 
years, together with losses and gains: 


Year Members 
1922......12,971 
: ae Beadwas (Loss 137) 
1924 Lsipuised ! . (Gain 191) 
. BS ARD. 2.02 (Gain 465) 
Re i Se (Gain 1,541) 


Gain Was Made 
Without Membership Drive 


The gain this year has been made with- 
out any kind of National membership drive 
or without placing emphasis upon it. It 
1s gratifying to all of us who have con- 
tributed to this result, and thus to be able 
to serve a larger number of life under- 
writers. Since the close of the fiscal 
year on June 30, 1926, there have been 
added a large number of new member- 
ships and it seems likely that by Sept. 1, 
there may be as many as 16,000 members. 


Plans Worked Out by 
Assistant to the President 


an the development of the organization, 
Wie to the National president, 
ble vam A. Searle, has been a very valua- 
ro aid. In fact, there matured under his 
prection some concrete. methods of organ- 
re Phas groups so that their by-laws 
tee 9¢ workable, their program of activi- 
les definite and their budget of expenses 
— with accuracy and reason. On the 
a of these plans, it has been possible 
© convince local associations of the need 


Great Strides in the Association Move- 
ment Are Disclosed—Many Problems 
Remain to Be Solved by the Members 


By FRANK L. JONES 


President National Association 


to have adequate dues to meet these pro- 
grams and budgets. Wherever there has 
been a sane outline of the programs and 
responsibilities of local associations, there 
have been increased dues. and improved 
local associations. When life insurance 
representatives pay adequately for the 
privilege of belonging to local associations 
where interesting and profitable programs 
can be carried out, they are pleased, and 
will contribute more willingly than where 
less dues are assessed and only casual pro- 
grams are carried out. 


Gratifying Developments 
in Association Practices 


Some gratifying developments in local 
association practices during the year were 
the wider use of local bulletins or contact 
sheets and an increase in the number of 
paid secretaries. Every association which 
uses an association contact sheet giving the 
details of past meetings and announce- 
ments of future meetings, together with 
important sales talks and personal refer- 
ences, is willing to recommend the practice 
to other local associations. The secretary 
of a local association is an important 
officer. He should be paid for his work. 
It is possible to have a part-time secretary 
who will share his time with other ins’ itu- 
tions. Every association which has a mem- 
bership of 50 or more should have an 
active secretary on either a whole-time 
or part-time basis. 

group of men, who volunteered to 
assist the National association in its organ- 
ization activities, was recruited. It is im- 
possible to give an accurate statement of 
the achievements of these assistants, but it 
is well known to all of us that their work 
was of the very greatest value and that 
the organization achievements of the year 
could not have been made without them. 


Cooperation with Local 
Associations Is Important 


Local associations are entitled to all 
of the assistance the National organization 
can give them. The National headquarters 
is a clearing house for suggestions. It is 
a mine of information with reference to 
good practices and bad. Furthermore, the 
president, the assistant to the president and 
the field assistants were constantly work- 
ing on organization methods which could 
be translated into action in all of the local 
associations. A large number of associa- 
tions were visited. Our headquarters co- 
operation, however, was principally along 
the following lines: Concrete programs, 
bulletin service, advertising copy, scholar- 
ship awards. 


Programs Covering Various 
Subjects Were Distributed 


The four concrete programs which were 
organized, printed and sent to all of the 
local associations were based primarily 
upon the points that were developed in 
the National convention at Kansas City 
in 1925. They covered the following sub- 
jects: (a) Program of cooperation with 
educational institutions; (b) Program of 
cooperation with trust companies; (c) A 
program of two-minute talks with detailed 
instructions; (d) The playlet, “Where 
There’s a Will,” with detailed instructions 
with reference to stage setting. 


National Convention Is 
Not a Large Sales Congress 


The National convention is not a Sales 
congress, nor is it a local association 
meeting on a large scale. It is the devel- 


oper of the most advanced ideas in life 


insurance and life underwriting, and its 
program is given each year by the leaders 
in this profession. It should be the prac- 
tice, therefore, to organize these new ideas 
and materials into several programs which 
can be given to local program committees, 
and thus all of the members of local asso- 
ciations may have, in a measure, the infor- 
mation which a delegate in attendance at 
the National convention has. Further- 
more, this practice will relieve the local 
program committees of the responsibility 
of making all of the programs of their 
monthly meetings, and will, in addition, 
give the idea of unity and consolidation to 
the entire association movement. We shall 
all be working along similar lines and 
thus the whole body of underwriters will 
travel substantially the same path toward 
higher goals. 


Keep Secretaries Posted 

on Association Activities 

The bulletin service which was estab- 
lished in 1925 was enlarged and empha- 
sized. A new idea was adopted—that of 
having an occasional master bulletin of 
unusual importance, with instructions that 
it should be read by the president or 
secretary of each local association at its 
regular meeting of that month. In that 
way each local member was kept advised 
of the progress of the association move- 
ment everywhere, and he sensed the close- 
ness so established between local member- 
ships and the National organization. In 
fact, the National association is not a 
separate entity, except for organization 
purposes. The real governing body of the 
National association is the Executive com- 
mittee. It is important that local associa- 
tions and members should understand this 
relationship and that they should have the 
same friendly attitude toward the National 
association that they have toward their 
local association. They are, in most 
respects, one and the same. It is the 
intention to reveal to the members every- 
where the plans and practices of the 
National association, and to convey to all 
associations the best practices of each. 


Have Prepared Advertising 

Copy for Local Use 

Other services rendered by the Na- 
tional association are those of preparing 
and sending to local associations the most 
approved advertising copy for the use of 
individual members, groups of members or 
by the association itself. There are also 
lantern slides to illustrate insurance for 
educational purposes and these may be 
borrowed from National headquarters. 
Awards of scholarships will be made and 
thus we shall demonstrate the interest of 
the National association in the education 
om training of the agent into professional 
ife. 

Long steps have been taken this year 
in the completion of the plan to award 
certificates of standing to underwriters 
who are members of local and National 
associations and whose training and prac- 
tices will conform to certain standards. 
The committee of underwriters’ status will 
report to the executive committee at its 
meeting in Atlantic City the definite rules 
it has agreed upon. The first step in this 
direction is the establishment of rules and 
standards by which underwriters may 
measure their own qualifications. We 
should put upon ourselves the responsi- 
bilities which. go with the service we 
render. 

The financial affairs of the National 
association are in good condition and are 
improved over previous years. With a 


membership of over 15,000, the total re- 
ceipts of the National association are 
greater than they have been heretofore, 
and thus we have larger cash balances 
and increased assets; the details of which 
are given in the treasurer’s annual report. 

With increased income the National as- 
sociation must accept additional responsi- 
bilities. There is the opportunity to serve 
in a larger way the local organized under- 
writers, and there is particularly a great 
field to be developed in multiplying the 
contacts we have with other social institu- 
tions of America. It should not be the 
policy of the National association to in- 
crease its assets indefinitely, but rather to 
use its income and its assets in constructive 
work. We are not an institution which 
is organized for profit. Our aim is to 





DON L. STERLING, Dalias 


First Vice-President National 
Association 


serve. As our service is appreciated and 
used, we shall develop an increasingly 
large income which in turn must be used 
for an increasingly large service to all of 
our members and the public, and to life 
insurance as an institution. 


New Accounting System 
Has Been Established 


An improved system of accounting was 
adopted during the year and it is now 
possible to obtain daily, exact figures with 
reference to our transactions and our 
growth. A modern bookkeeping machine 
was installed and a consequent reduction 
in operating expenses was achieved. It is 
stated by the executive secretary that both 
efficiency and economy have resulted from 
our improved system. We have effected 
a saving of at least $1,500 a year in salaries 
by the new system and machinery which 
was installed to handle our financial af- 
fairs, 


Economic Importance 
of Life Insurance Stressed 


In recent years life insurance has ex- 
panded in its use so that important social 
and economic institutions are served by 
it, and the problems incident to the institu- 
tional life of America are being solved in 
whole or in part by the application of its 
principles. Furthermore, insurance reserves 
have gone into the channels of investment. 
These are in such large amounts that a 
great reservoir of investment funds has 
been created, and out of it there is a 
constant flow of capital for the develop- 
ment of the conservative social values of 
America. 

Life insurance is thus intimately related 
to the social and economic development of 
our institutional life, and as such, is should 
be understood. The literature of life in- 
surance has developed most rapidly along 
vocational lines, but here and there ‘may be 
found important’ documents; papers and an 
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occasional book out of which can be or- 
ganized a course of study in life insur- 
ance which will have educational value, 
and which will present the subject from a 
non-occupational point of view. 


Dr. Huebner Prepared 
Course for Universities 


Colleges and universities everywhere are 
keen to relate their teaching to the activi- 
ties of life. The National association has 


considered it important that the available 
sources of materials should be examined 
and organized so that college and uni- 
versity courses in life insurance can be 
given. Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton 





EDWARD A. WOODS, Pittsburgh 


Chairman Committee on Co-operation 
with Trust Companies 


School of Finance and Commerce pre- 
pared a course of study. Nearly 100 
colleges in the United States have given 
limited instruction in life insurance. There 
has been a great demand for an organ- 
ized course with adequate bibliography. 
Dr. Huebner has had many years of ex- 
erience in teaching life insurance and has 

en interested in the subject as a lecturer 
and writer during the past several years. 
The course which he has prepared will 
therefore have the additional value of hav- 
ing been tested in the classroom. 


Cooperation Between Association 
and Other Social Groups 


Several years ago the National asso- 
ciation embarked upon a program of co- 
operation with other institutions. The 
most obvious development along this line 
is that of our joint work with trust com- 
panies. There have been definite achieve- 
ments this year as well as in previous 
years along this line. There has been 
encouragement through our playlets, to 
dramatize for the public the larger as- 
pects of life insurance. In many com- 
munities we have had excellent coopera- 
tion between life associations and social 
workers’ groups. Contacts have been 
established with educational institutions in 
the endeavor to broaden the use of life 
insurance to provide educational funds for 
boys and girls and to increase the finan- 
cial resources of colleges and other public 
institutions. 

Our contacts with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and with the 
United States Department of Commerce 
continue to be mutually helpful and in- 
creasingly valuable. 


Relations With Canadian 
Agents’ Association Good 


We are to meet this year with the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada in 
our third International Convention. Our 
relations with our Canadian brothers are 





wholly satisfactory. We are working 
jointly with them in the formulation of 
the program of the National convention. 
Their mmittee has met with ours on 
two occasions, in Detroit and in Chicago, 
and they have not only contributed ex- 
cellent ideas, but have expressed their 
very great pleasure with the plans which 
have been consummated. 


Cooperation Between Various 

Organizations Is Close 

Our relations are most pleasant with 
other national organizations which are en- 
gaged in either life insurance or related 
movements. Courtesies have been ex- 
changed with the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association; with the American Life Con- 
vention; with the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents; with the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau; with the 
Y. M. C. A.; with the American Bankers’ 
Association and with educational institu- 
tions everywhere. All of these institu- 
tions are generous in their contributions of 
services to the National association and 
their programs have been open to us on 
every occasion. 


Many Addresses Made 
to Various Women’s Clubs 


The year has shown a good growth in 
underwriters’ congresses, cooperation with 
women’s clubs and the formation of state 
associations. It is possible through con- 
gresses and state associations to cooperate 
on a larger scale than is usually accom- 
plished through only local association ac- 
tivities. Speakers of national reputation 
can be obtained for such meetings and thus 
the greatest ability in our profession is 
available and could not be so if local 
associations held only to their own group 
meetings. A great many addresses on life 
insurance have been given to women’s 
clubs during the year. An important dis- 
cussion of this subject is contemplated in 
the meeting of the executive committee at 
Atlantic City. The National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has a committee on 
life insurance and there are open doors 
everywhere to these clubs for the giving 
of talks on life insurance. 


Duties of Executive Committee 
Member Should be Defined 


The executive committee under the able 
leadership of Chairman John William 
Clegg developed an important program at 
its mid-year meeting in Chicago. The ses- 
sions were attended by a larger number of 
members than we have had heretofore at 
the mid-year meeting. The annual ses- 
sion in Atlantic City will be interested 
likewise in the consideration of some of 
the big problems of our profession. The 
duties of an individual member of the 
executive committee are not well defined. 
It is my opinion that we should assign 
them some definite work and ask them 
for definite reports at each meeting of the 
committee. Here are some suggestions: 

Direction of the movement for rural and 
suburban memberships. 

To see that the ideas of the National 
association are carried out in local asso- 
ciations. 

To acquaint the National association 
with the ideas that are developed in each 
local association. 

To bring to the attention of the program 
committee each year the availability of 
speakers on our National program. 

To encourage education in life insurance 
in local associations, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
colleges. 


Association Has Record 
of 37 Years of Service 


We have had 37 years of association 
activities. There has been a normal and 
an honorable development of our cause. 
We may say with pride that life insur- 
ance expands each year to meet the needs 
of a great population, with all of its com- 
plexities of either a social or economic 
nature. The problems we solve are 
worthy of our best thought, and as in all 
other institutions, we can solve them best 
in a spirit of cooperation and in an atmos- 
phere of unselfish service. 






Activities in Cooperation with 


Other Organizations are Reported 


By EDWARD A. WOODS 


Chairman of Committee 


EARS ago the activities of the Na-as well as former Presidents Ernest J, 


- tional Association of Life Under- 

writers ceased to be only those of 
self interest and became increasingly those 
of cooperation with other institutions, ex- 
tending the influence of life insurance and, 
particularly, of life underwriters associa- 
tions throughout the country into an ever 
widening circle. 


Cooperation With Trust 
Companies Was Subject 


The undersigned is chairman of the com- 
mittee on cooperation with trust companies, 
in which activity he and the other members 
of the committee, Franklin W. Ganse and 
Graham C. Wells, have been particularly 
interested during the past year. The scope 
of this activity includes addressing of 
meetings of life underwriters and trust 
company officials, consulting and corre- 
sponding with local and distant trust com- 
panies and life insurance companies as well 
as furthering the cooperative work with 
the committee on life insurance trusts of 
the American Bankers Association, and as- 
sisting in the preparation and distribution 
of advertisements and articles on life in- 
surance trusts through the insurance and 
banking journals. 

It would be difficult to state how many 
meetings of life underwriters and trust 
company officials, held at the instance of 
either life underwriters associations or 
trust companies, or jointly, have been par- 
ticipated in during the past year through- 
out the country. Many meetings have been 
addressed on this subject of which we have 
no record but your chairman and the mem- 
bers of the committee have addressed meet- 
ings in the following cities, attended in 
some instances by life underwriters only 
but, in many instances, by life underwriters 
and trust company people as well as repre- 
sentative business men: 

National Association Convention—Kan- 
sas City; meetings at Newark, N. J.; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Asheville, N. C.; Monessen, Pa.; Akron, 
Ohio; New Kensington, Pa.; Johnstown, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. 

The Akron, Johnstown and Pittsburgh 
meetings were addressed jointly by your 
chairman and A. C. Robinson of Pitts- 
burgh, a member of the committee on in- 
surance trusts of the trust division of the 
American Bankers Association; Mr. Ganse 
addressed the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
meeting, and he and your chairman ad- 
dressed jointly the meeting of the Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association. 


Material Has Been 
Made Readily Available 


These addresses delivered at Chicago 
have since been reprinted by the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago and given wide 
circulation; and this as well as the report 
of your committee presented in printed 
form and distributed at the Kansas City 
convention form a very distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature on insurance trusts 
and the cooperative work of the two in- 
terested institutions. 

The principal work of your chairman in 
this activity has been the preparation, with 
A. C. Robinson, of the book entitled, 
“Creating and Conserving Estates.” This 
book was prepared at the instance of the 
National Association and the Trust Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association, 
and bears the endorsement of both institu- 
sions as well as of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada. It has been pub- 
lished by F. S. Crofts & Co. of New 
York City. Mr. Crofts was formerly in 
charge of Harper’s Insurance Library, now 
of the International Life Underwriters 
Library, of which your chairman and Mr. 
Wells are members of the advisory board, 





Clark and J. Stanley Edwards; W. Lyle 
Reid, former president of the Canadian 
Association, and Winslow Russell, who js 
foremost in almost every movement aiding 
the institutions of life insurance. 


Cooperation With Harvard 
University on Library 


President Jones has designated your 
chairman in charge of the effort to assist 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University in pro- 
curing and housing in the $5,000,000 fire- 
proof library building there, provided by 
the munificence of George F. Baker, a 
complete insurance library as well as a 
complete library on salesmanship. 

In this connection, your chairman has 
enlisted the active interest of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, the 
American Life Convention and the insur- 
ance commissioners of the country to pro- 
cure and, in many instances, save valuable 
life insurance books and publications that 
otherwise might become lost or dissipated 
and, so, assist Harvard University in hav- 
ing not only the greatest business library 
in the world but the most complete insur- 
ance library and salesmanship library any- 
where. The advantage of this is obvious. 
To have gathered in one literary center a 
larger library on these two important sub- 
jects than elsewhere in the world, instead 
of having these books scattered in many 
different places, sometimes difficult of ac- 
cess, will be a permanent contribution to 
> cause of life insurance and salesman- 
ship. 


Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States Interested 

Your chairman is also the representative 
of the National Association on the insur- 
ance advisory committee of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. In addition to the 
work of this insurance committee of the 
Chamber, particularly as affects life insur- 
ance, perhaps the greatest achievement was 
in the aid that the life underwriters 
throughout the entire country gave in the 
election of Walton L. Crocker as a mem- 
ber of the board of the National Chamber. 
This activity was ably headed by Mr. 
Ganse, and it is safe to say that without 
the support of the associations and asso- 
ciation men throughout the country or 
without the active efforts of the members 
of the National Association at Washington 
during the annual election meeting of the 
Chamber, this highly desirable step in the 
direction of having life insurance repre- 
sented upon this important board might 
not have been accomplished. 

It is also the desire of the National 
Chamber that there shall be life insur- 
ance committees in the various local cham- 
bers of the United States,—in large cities, 
life insurances committees representing €X- 
clusively life insurance, and in smaller 
cities, a life insurance section of the gen- 
eral insurance committee. 


National Thrift Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. Thrift Week 


Your chairman has recently been ap 
pointed a representative, with Winslow 
Russell, Graham C. Wells and Vincent B. 
Coffin, to cooperate with the national thrift 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. in their 
activities in connection with their Thrift 
Week campaign. Nothing definite has 
yet been done by your committee, but 
there is a natural channel here between 
the thrift committee and life insurance 
companies and life underwriters. 

As time advances there will undoubtedly 
develop further instances where the Na- 
tional Association can become affiliated 
with and interested in the activities of 
other institutions. 
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| Life Insurance and Social Progress 


Life Insurance Is Light That Illumines the Program of 
True Democracy—lIts Greatness Is Not in Its Volume 


its present leadership amongst the 

social and financial forces of the 
world by any accident nor by any succession 
of accidents. 

It was not a clever plan, thrown together 
to meet an emergency. It was not an 
“invention”. It was not the outgiving of 
a group of “uplifters”. 

It is the natural product of the laws 
which control the wonders of both the 
visible and the invisible universe, and an 
indispensable part of that supreme flower 
of evolution, human society. 

Society in what we loosely call the 
Anglo-Saxon world has discovered, and 
that recently, that Life Insurance is as 
inherent in the program of a free, self- 
governing people as sound morals and wise 
laws, as necessary to ordered social prog- 


Li: INSURANCE has not achieved 
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ress as research in pure science is to the 
control and elimination of disease. Research 
in pure science and the developments of 
life insurance have progressed along kin- 
dred lines. 

Discoveries in pure science are possible 
only if we have laboratories and, more 
important still, the labor of enthusiastic, 
keen-visioned, self-sacrificing men. 


Laboratories of Life 
Insurance are Infinite 


The laboratories of life insurance are 
the infinite and mysterious action and re- 
action of human life. The keen-visioned 
scientists who have labored there are that 
little group of crusaders and adventurers 
—some of whom are still living—together 
with you and your predecessors, who have 
not only preached this evangel in season 
and out of season, but have studied human 
reactions and the problems of human de- 
velopment as carefully and as scientifically 
as any scientist ever studied the contents 
of his test tubes and retorts. 

_ Naturally, life insurance first developed 
in a large way on this continent where men 
first won full recognition of their manhood 
as well as of their spiritual rights, where 
men first became captains of their own 
souls. Until that victory was won human 
life had little more value than sticks and 
Stones. When men realized that there 
was no real value in things, no value in 
forests or lands or mines, except as they 
ound expression in terms of human life; 
when man discovered that all value was in 
himself, the living, dreaming, fighting, 
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thinking animal, he was transformed and 
the world was transformed. 


Man Conscious of New 
and Expanding Powers 


Conscious of new and expanding powers, 
master of himself and of things, man be- 
came as Hamlet puts it, 

“In apprehension how like a God.” 

But while he became godlike in his 
apprehension he remained a man in his 
length of years. He could and did build 
into the social structure some of the values 
he had created, but he could not build him- 
self in. 

His value to his family, to his business 
and to the state became entirely dispro- 
portionate to his span of life. If he was 
disabled he ceased to be a source of power 
and frequently became a burden. If he died 
prematurely the whole structure which 
he had so proudly built, crashed in ruins. 

Death instantly matured all his obliga- 
tions and at the same instant destroyed 
his greatest asset. 

How then could he keep the social con- 
tract? How could he avoid the cruel waste 
of values and of dreams that followed 
disability or death? 

This was an issue as menacing as the 
problem of existence had been when he 
lived in a cave and fought with wild beasts. 


Death Shattered Fabric 
Built Up In Lifetime 


“The King is dead, long live the King” 
was a doctrine that applied to kings when 
Kings ruled, but it did not apply to men 
when man himself became a king. When 
a man died the king died and shattered 
the fabric which he had spent his life in 
building up. 

Did you ever think that when life was 
worth little death and disability were less 
disastrous and life insurance less necessary ? 
Death terrified the individual but meant 
little to the rest of the world. 

It cost several hundred thousand lives 
to build the great wall of China, but 
what of that—life was abundant and 
worth almost nothing. 

When life was cheap wars were less 
expensive. Now the great, the irreplaceable 
loss in war is the value in lives which it 
either destroys outright or leaves worse 
than unproductive. 

As the value of human life was empha- 
sized through a highly specialized civiliza- 
tion, the terrors and the consequent disaster 
of death and disability increased propor- 
tionately. 

Death was no respecter of values. It 
destroyed the life of great value as re- 
morselessly as it destroyed the life of no 
value. 

Disability completely wrecked the bright 
dreams of the greatly useful man and 
left him only bitter memories. 


How Further to Increase 
Value of Human Life 


The problem was how still further to 
increase the value of human life and at 
the same time take the sting out of death. 
How to rob the grave of complete victory. 

Our great adventurers and crusaders 
said the problem could be solved. Not as 
St. Paul solved it, by faith, but by mak- 
ing life still more valuable and then so 
linking that value up, by contract, to the 
future of the race that it would sweep 
with constantly increasing power across the 
dread barriers called disability and death, 
and carry, beyond both, to definite use- 
fullness and a certain immortality an ex- 


pression of that particular source of all 
values, the human personality. 

This was their gospel and they insis- 
tently preached it. 

This was the gospel that your prede 
cessors in the field preached. 

This is the gospel that you preach. 

This is the gospel to which men now 
listen gladly. 

This is the essence of life insurance. 


Government by Free 
Men Still an Experiment 


Government by free men was achieved 
only after centuries of struggle. That 
struggle is still going on. Our own gov- 
ernment and the Canadian government are 
still experiments—glorious experiments but 
nevertheless, experiments. Men struggling 
to solve the problems of government have, 
through many centuries, swung violently 
from autocratic to democratic programs 
and then back again. The reverse swing 
from too much irresponsible democracy 
to the rule of dictators is now in evidence 
over a large part of Europe. 

We have felt the swings both ways in 
this Continent but they have thus far 
been less violent here. But after all our 
boasting, all our enthusiasms, all our Fourth 
of Julys we are forced to admit that liberty 
and real equality are still in a condition 
of unstable equilibrium. 


Foundation Sounder 
Than Political Systems 


To avoid the appearance of political 
bias I venture to say that the fundamental 
idea of life insurance is sounder, saner 
and safer than the underlying idea in any 
existing political structure, whether that 
idea be force or manhood and woman- 
hood suffrage. 

Liberty and true equality have achieved 
stable equilibrium in life insurance. 

The cornerstone of every modern re- 
public or democracy is the doctrine that 
all men are created equal and that all 
citizens should have equal political power. 
Nothing is said about obligations and noth- 
ing about unequal abilities. It follows in- 
evitably that all electors must vote and 
vote patriotically, unselfishly, and with a 
deep sense of obligation to their fellows. 
If they do not, if they use their power and 
forget their obligations, if they vote sel- 
fishly, the foundations of every such 
structure are sure to crumble some fine 
day. 

Have we in our governments, national, 
state, provincial or municipal, much voting 
of the ideal sort? Some, yes; but not 
enough. 

Are we already reaping a harvest that 
has sprung up and ripened from a planting 
by an electorate which has all power and 
none too deep a feeling of responsibility? 
We clearly are. 

Have you for example, ever seen a pro- 
posal to appropriate public money for 
almost any purpose fail of approval if sub- 
mitted to popular vote? I don’t recall 
any important instance. 


Power and Usefulness 
Unknown to Mere Money 


We do all that better in life insurance. 
Our members pay for what they get and 
get what they pay for. If they become 
slack they get an equity. The poor man 
gets just what the rich man gets—what 
he is equitably entitled to; and he gets it. 
What a man pays and what he gets in 
life insurance are not, however, to be 
measured by the usual rules of business. 
What he pays and what he or his get are 


impressed with a social power and use- 
fulness unknown to mere money. 

Here is no autocracy and no pure democ- 
racy either. 

What I am discussing now is life insur- 
ance, not merely as a social plan, a con- 
server of human values, but as a system 
of government. I am contrasting, its prac- 
tical workings, if you please, with the 
practical working of democracy. In the 
very substance of its organization, in the 
democracy of its general program, there 
lies in life insurance an inescapable respon- 
sibility, an inherent justice, a fine balance 
between rights and obligations which is 
largely absent in any existing republican 
or democratic plan of social and political 
control. Here a man is worth just what 
he is worth; he is not just as good as every 
other man. He cannot spend other people’s 
money to his own advantage while paying 
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no taxes himself. He cannot ride any 
distance on any subway and charge a third 
of the cost of that ride up to the tax- 
paying public. 


Perfect Illustration 
ffor a Democracy 


The typical insured man is, in both his 
power and his obligations as an insurant, 
an almost perfect illustration of what the 
citizen should be in a democracy. 

Life insurance has therefore done more 
than supplement the social and business 
necessities of free men. It takes up social 
and business cooperation at the point where 
they break down, translates a part of the 
value of the worker when he is disabled 
or dead, into cash and enables his benefici- 
aries to go on with the contract. At the 
same time it follows a program of de- 
mocracy which sharply differs with the 
underlying principles of both representative 
and direct democracy. It emphatically 
denies the dogma that all human lives are 
of equal value and should have equal power 
and yet it carefully, sacredly, safeguards 
the equity value of the most unimportant 
life. 

Responsive to 

Needs of Free Men 


That a man or woman who will not 
vote should not be denied some corre- 
sponding benefit is of sinister significance. 
Not voting carries no penalties; there is 
no way to punish a political slacker. 

I make these comparisons because I 
belive that in life insurance we have a 
system more perfectly responsive to the 
needs of free men both socially and gov- 
ernmentally than any other system yet 
devised; a system whose principles must 
ultimately be worked into our constitutions, 
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into our political as they now are in our 
social program—if democracy here is nei- 
ther to descend into license nor react to 
flespotism. 
“. In what then does the real greatness of 
life insurance in these two free countries 
consist ? 
In the $76,000,000,000 of outstanding 
risks on the books of their life companies ? 
That is certainly a tidy total—three and 


a quarter times the national debts of both. 


countries combined ; one and one-half times 
the total of deposits i in all banks of the two 
countries, including savings banks; 90 per- 
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of the combined national debts of 
Great Britain and the 


cent. c 
Germany, France, 
United States. 


Facts that Represent / 
Salvation, not Destruction 


There are some facts in the world that 
represent salvation and not destruction ; 
our outstanding insurance is about the 
biggest of all such facts. That $76,000,- 
000,000 is the realization of the dreams 
of bur adventurers—the: solution of the 
problem of how to rob the grave of com- 
plete victory, it is the sweeping tide of 
salvaged human values which, as_ they 
prophesied, overleaps the barriers of dis- 
ability and death and carries human per- 
sonality, beyond both, to a definite future 
usefulness and a glorious immortality. 

Do the assets of the companies—$12,- 
400,000,000—show its greatness? 

Another tidy total—two and a half times 
the assets of all the federal reserve banks 
of the United States, two-thirds the cap- 
italization of all American railroads, one- 
third larger than the combined deposits 
in all the savings banks of the United 
States, nine times the capitalization and 
imore than five times the assets of the Steel 
corporation and its subsidiaries. 


Amazing Monument 
Built in Free Nations 


’, If greatness is to be at all measured by 
size, then here is real greatness. The 
obligations are sound and will be paid 
‘(which is more than can be said of the 
public debts of some nations); the assets 
‘are sufficiently liquid. Neither represents 
‘the madness of war nor the frequent 
“‘unwisdom of governments except as the 
‘cost of war and of government may be 
reflected in the securities owned by the 
companies. 

Together they are an amazing monu- 
ment built in these two free nations alone 
“by sanity, fidelity and affection. That 
moniiment towers above all customary 
human memorials; it differs from all 
“others in that it is a prophecy; it tells’ us 
only’ a little about what has been'’and a 
"great deal about what is to be. 

* _ Study that contrast and you ‘may ‘con- 
“clude that the time will come ‘when ‘all 
‘war memorials will be razed arid most 
* history forgotten—there is so littfe ‘tn’ either 
* that is creditable to the race. ' 

* Yest This is greatness; but Beyond! all 


that the real greatness of life insurance 
lies— 

In its revelation of the’ value of human 
life—a real revelation; . 

In its program of true democracy based 
on the dictum that all men are created 
unequal ; 

In its solution of the problem of how 


effectively to rélate thé brief life of the 


individual to the continuing life of the race. 

Nature. took millions of years to pre- 
pare the earth for the comirig of man. 
He could not be developed until climates 
and the fruits of the soil made it possible 
for him to live. 

Man made his way to the conquest of 
the earth slowly and painfully. He con- 
quered the monsters of those earlier eras 
through his brains. He grasped every 
superior means of defense and attack. 
He learned after a while not to fight 
other men but to unite with them. He 
developed from the family, to the clan, 
to the tribe, to the state, to the nation; 
and then because space and time had been 
gradually eliminated he came face to face 
with other groups which had developed 
similarly; then believing that his existence 
was menaced or because he became too 
ambitious he began a new struggle with 
the other groups. This we call war. 


A;zsumed Liabilities 
That Outreach Death Itself 


Through all these eras his individual 


powers were expanding. lEarlier the 
strongest naturally ruled—the strongest 
both in brain and muscle. But when 


man became free, when he gave forests, 
lands and mines a meaning in human 
values, when he achieved such power that 
he piled up material wealth almost beyond 
human comprehension, when he began to 
knock at the gates that barred him from 
the mysteries of life, when he conquered 
not only the earth but the sea, and began 
to emulate that mythical aviator who flew 
too near the sun and got a bad fall, he 
assumed liabilities that outreach death 
itself, liabilities which he could not him- 
self liquidate. 

In other words, free men were forced 
by the expansion of their powers and by 
the nature of their social plan, to make 
contracts which, because of the brevity of 
life, they could not fully carry out. 
Every citizen in a free republic has to 
make such contracts. 


Makes It Possible to 
Redeem All Pledges 


Life insurance makes it possible for a 
man to redeem all pledges, whether they 
be to his dependents, to his business, or 
to the state; it is as mecessary to the 
governmental and social success of free 
men as good air and food were to primitive 
men. It is like the flint that man tied to 
the end of a club when he lived in a cave; 
like the arrow he fitted to his bow; like 
the chipped stone of which he made a 
spear. 

It was and is distinctly a great adventure. 

The always present fundamentalist at- 
tacked it and denounced it as irreligious; 
it questioned Providence. It certainly 
follows the methods of the modern biologist, 
physicist and psychologist, all of whom 
are also denounced by the fundamentalist. 

It asks men to shake off the control of 
the “dead hand,” to question all facts 
old and new, not just to learn what they 
are but to learn what they mean. 


Keeps Man’s Powers 
‘ Working for His Fellows 


It does not deny the immortality of the 
soul; but it has the temerity to assert 
that a certain helpful immortality can be 
assured now to human affection and the 
work of human hands. It- frequently 
keeps a man’s powers working for his 
deperidents and for his fellows more years 
after‘death than he spent in the body. 

‘It flatly contradicts the admonition of 
Eétclesiastes that—“there is no work, nor 
déVice, nor knowledge nor wisdom in the 
grave whither thou goest.” 

Historically, life insurance seems “a Te- 
éent ‘development. 

‘Whether we date its efficient beginning 


“Back $0 ‘yeats or 75 years or'to the ‘days 





of Joseph is immaterial. It seems to have 
sprung up only yesterday and has clearly 
achieved a glorious today. It supplemented 
the plans of free responsible men and made 
them almost unbelievably powerftl. To 
vary the simile, it is the steel and cement 
in the fabric of modern life. It binds today 
and tomorrow. It works marvels but no 
- henge It is as ‘simple as a straight 
ine. 


Preserve Values and Impress 
Them with Social Power 


Its chief function is to preserve values 
and to impress those values with the 
social power that is peculiar to life insur- 
ance. But it also creates values in that 
it creates courage: courage is the essence 
of personality and personality is the source 
of all value. 

These assets of ours are the tangible 
evidence of values that death would other- 
wise destroy, that death, earlier, did des- 
troy. You remember those lines in “Than- 
atopsis” 

ven btodshiwse all that tread 

“The globe are but a handful to 
the tribes 

“That slumber in its bosom.” 

Suppose some expression of the value 
of those billions of lives had been carried 
beyond the time when they fell asleep. 

Suppose that value had not only been 
saved but had been at work through all the 
intervening years, who would now dare 
picture what our present day conditions 
would be? And if you let your mind 
sweep fifty years ahead who dares to predict 
what the active wealth of these two free 
countries will then be, and how much 
of it will be an expression of value which, 
but for life insurance, would have been 
lost ? 


Takes Issue With 
Jefferson’s Immortal Dictum 


Life insurance takes issue squarely with 
Jefferson’s immortal dictum: “That all 
men are created equal.” It restates that 
and says— 

“All men are created unequal, very un- 
equal,” and then agrees with Jefferson 
in saying that men are endowed with 
certain “unalienable rights, that amongst 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Unalienable rights are mere abstrac- 
tions unless they are embodied in a social 
and political structure that gives them 
vitality. Hence the constitutions and laws 
of our country, hence life insurance, 
which comes nearer to making abstract 
rights realities than our constitutions do. 

Socially it teaches that human life is 
the first value, the great value, the only 


real value. No other social system teaches 
that. 
Politically it advocates true equality, 


the equality that a man pays for, the 
equality that does not rob another. 
Our constitutions fail to do that. 


Provides Plan for 
Pursuit of Happiness 


When Jefferson coined the phrase “the 
pursuit of happiness” he consciously or 
unconsciously declared that happiness is 
not easily attained; it must be * “pursued. * 

Life insurance in effect says: “You can- 
not attain real happiness by pursuing an 
abstraction: You must have a plan—a 
plan that exalts life and defeats death.” 
This is just what life insurance does. 

It is the most human of all human in- 
stitutions. Its assets are human values 
accumulated in order to keep the faith, to 
keep the social contract from breaking 
down; its outstanding insurance is a con- 
crete expression of human dreams: dreams 
that will come true. 

It has indeed moved on the face of the 
waters. It is ending social chaos and 
darkness. It has even kindled a political 
torch which burns steadily. 

In its majestic proportions, in its cumu- 
lative service, in its prophetic atmosphere, 
it is the modern response to the same 
voice that the Hebrews recorded six 
thousand years ago, saying, 

“Let there be Light and there was 
Light.” 
And there IS Light 
Life Itisurancée is Light. 








(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Complete Program for 
Prospective Managers 


Continental Life Offers 
Unique Advantages 


The Continental Life Insurance Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware feels that there 
are five things essential to the success of 
the man starting to build an agency. What 
those things are and the Company’s position 
in regard to them follow: 


The Company 


The new manager must have the kind of 
a company that he knows ranks with 
America’s best, The Economic World of 
New York says of the Continental: 

“Among the younger life insurance com- 
panies none is more highly regarded by 
experienced observers than the institution 
created by the energy and ability of Mr. 
Philip Burnet and his associates. The 
affairs of the Continental Life are being 
managed with great skill as well as with 
great prudence, and the Company i is steadily 
developing as a life insurance institution of 
the most substantial kind.” 


A Competitive Proposition 


He must have rates and policy forms 
that will meet the keenest competition. 
The Continental specializes on the best class 
of risks, the preferred risks who buy 
policies of $5,000 or more. This class of 
risks is offered participating insurance at 
what is virtually a non-participating rate. 
At age 35, the Ordinary Life rate is only 
$21.17 which is further reduced by divi- 
dends which are being paid at the end of 
the second year. 


Attractive Agent’s Contract 


The manager must be able to offer the 
men he hires a contract that will get and 
hold their interest. The Continental pays 
the regular first year commission on its low- 
rate Preferred Class Policy and pays con- 
tinuous renewals on this as well as all other 
forms of policies, thus giving the agent an 
unlimited opportunity to build his renewal 
income instead of marking time after nine 
years. 


Sound Financial Basis 


The Manager himself must have a con- 
tract that will furnish funds to enable him 
to devote his entire time to the building 
of his agency. The Continental Develop- 
ment Contract does this. 

Put on ten men a year who produce 
average results and your compensation over 
and above expenses and after allowing for 
failures, would approximate $10,000 after 
the first ten men were hired and would in- 
crease to $25,000 on the tenth year. 


Training the Manager 


None of the foregoing things will help 
unless the new manager knows how to do 
his job. Signing a contract and acquiring 
a title doesn’t make you a real manager. 
The Continental is carrying forward a 
definite training program for managers. 
Under competent supervision, men are being 
taught the details of their job and the 
essentials of “successful sales manage- 
ment.” 


Ask for Details 


If you are interested in this sort of a 
program and in becoming a manager in 
fact as well as in name, write for details. 
Address, James A. Fulton, Vice President 


Continental Life 


Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Development of Field Work 1 1S Shown 


Report of Assistant to the National President Has 
Many Valuable Suggestions Derived from Experience : 


work as assistant to National Presi- 

dent Frank L. Jones, it is difficult to 
outline what has occupied me and quite 
as difficult to summarize the results of 
this effort. I do know that there are 
associations now affliated with the Na- 
tional largely as a result of my work. 
There are associations which have been 
saved or reclaimed from disintegra- 
tion. Old associations have been 
helped to better methods of operation. 
The membership of the National has 
been substantially increased. My local 
contacts have given me _ information 
from the field which has been helpful 


I: making this annual report of my 
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to the president in his administrative 
work, and these visits have drawn the 
local associations into a closer relation- 
ship with the National, tending to in- 
creased solidarity. Associations have 
been encouraged and stimulated to 
greater ideas of association service. 


Emphasis Was Laid 

on Organization Work 

While my work, in its general con- 
cept, has been a continuation of what 
was started under President Clegg’s 
administration, conditions seemed to 
warrant a still greater emphasis upon 
organization work. This does not mean 
simply the setting up of new associa- 
tions, although that is a part of it. 
Organization work has to do with ad- 
ministrative work in an association, 
its maintenance and growth. It in- 
volves such problems as budgeting, by- 
laws, better planning of work. exten- 
sion of association activities, increase 
in membership, maintenance of mem- 
be rship interest, contact with National 
association, increase of financial sup- 
port for local associations, and methods 
and expedients to be used in conduct- 
Ing an association along most successful 
lines, as well as help in working out 
any particular local problems. 


Local Associations 
are After Information 


In the case of an existing association, 
I may be called there primarily to 
make a talk before the association, to 
represent the president and the Na- 
tional association, to help sell the asso- 
ciation idea to the members, to tell 
them what the National association 
Yet the making of 


means to them. 
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addresses is in my estimation the least 
valuable part of any such visit. Upon 
arrival in an association city, I imme- 
diately get in touch with the president 
and the directors. From them I learn 
just what the local conditions are, what 
the strong points of the association 
work are, what the weak points. It is 
a case of analyzing my efforts in each 
place and directing my efforts to be of 
the maximum service while there. In- 
variably I find myself bombarded with 
a multitude of questions, the most com- 
mon of which I have attempted to 
classify and answer in the brochure 
called “Two Hundred Questions That 
Local Associations Ask.” 


Works With Local 
Association Officers 


I find a hunger for this sort of in- 
formation and usually my time in a 
city is so wholly taken up in these infor- 
mal conferences that the membership 
meeting and any addresses I may make 
seem only incidental. I try to deter- 
mine with the directors and officers 
just what they would most like to have 
put across to their members. That 
this visit is not simply a passing in- 
terest on the part of these officers and 
associations is evidenced by the corre- 
spondence flowing out of these visits 
in which I am asked to put into writing 
some of the suggestions and ideas ad- 
vanced, or asked perhaps to expand 
certain ideas and to give working plans 
for carrying them into effect. Out of 
these visits come many requests for 
return visits at a time when I can help 
them complete some of the work which 
the visit may have started. 


Developed the Idea of 
Fixed Program of Activities 


As an example, no man giving the 
matter any thought will deny that the 
best method of procedure for a local 
association is to work to a fixed pro- 
gram of activities. Yet when I began 
my work a little less than two years 
ago there wasn’t an association in the 
country that was doing this, or ap- 
parently had even thought of it. The 
idea was new. When called to their 
attention officers began to give it con- 
sideration. After they had thought it 
over they asked me to come back and 
set up such a program of work and to 
help them change their financial ar- 
rangements to carry out the program. 
Program of work, adequate dues, mod- 
ern methods of conducting an associa- 
tion and securing membership partici- 
pation and giving a maximum of service 
to individual members can readily be 
seen to be closely interwoven. 


Steps Taken to 
Eliminate Weaknesses 


My visits this year have shown that 
local associations are taking steps to 
eliminate the elements of weakness 
which were catalogued and set forth in 
my report of last year. Still there is 
much to be accomplished in this direc- 
tion and time will be required to bring 
all affiliated associations up to the de- 
sired standard of practice, because the 
National association does not under- 
take to dictate, but simply to suggest 
and then only after it has been called 
in by the local association. Conse- 
quently the initiative must be taken by 
the local association. 


Both Presidents Jones and Clegg 


have felt that new associations formed 
should be strong, that they should be 


assets, not liabilities, to their own mem- 
bers and to the National association. 
It is noteworthy that every new asso- 
ciation, except a scattered few for 
whose organization I was not directly 
responsible, has started off with a fixed 
policy, a determined program of work 
definitely stated and with dues ade- 
quate to meet the needs of this pro- 
gram and with modern association 
methods. 


Should Consolidate 
Gains Already Made 


With more associations brought into 
existence this year than in any previous 
equal perlod of time, there arises a 
serious problem to which I should di 
rect your attention. No time must be 
lost and no effort spared to put these 
associations into prime running con- 
dition. We must consolidate our posi 
tions. It would be a serious mistake 
to undertake a similar extension in 
number of associations every year. My 
recommendation to the president, board 
of directors and executive committee 
is that the strengthening, upbuilding 
and stimulating not only of these new 
associations, but of the older ones be 
made the first concern of the organiza- 
tion department. 


Must Keep the Old 
Associations Alive 


As time goes on and a more 
plete knowledge of conditions in every 
local association comes to be known 
to us, it will be possible on the ap 
pearance of the first danger signal to 
get on the ground with existing asso- 
ciations which may be lagging or hav- 
ing trouble and by judicious aid cut 
down and_ eventually eliminate the 
annual death of local associations. In 
the last two years, emergency aid at 
such times has prevented the dissolution 
of 10 to 15 associations. This is vital. 
In my estimation it is more important 
to keep an old association functioning 
than to institute a new one. 


Attention to Reducing 
Membership Lapsation 


With about 50 local associations now 
working on the program of work idea, 
adequately financed to give increased 
service to members and determined to 
pay real dividends to their members, 
there is opportunity for an extension in 
their membership. I believe these as- 
sociations are ready for internal ex- 
pansion on a permanent and stable 
basis. They are ripe for it. I recom- 
mend that special attention be given 
to calls for assistance from this group 
of associations to aid them in this way. 
I question very much, however, laying 
much stress on membership increase 
on associations of the weaker’ type 
which have not adopted the modern 
ideas and are not prepared to give 
their members a largely increased serv- 
ice. Adding members to such is like 
pouring water into a sieve. If this can 
be intelligently approached and hand- 
led, associations can be taught to re- 
duce their annual lapsation of members 
(which now averages around: 25 per- 
cent.) to a more reasonable percentage. 

Where new associations applying for 
membership cannot see sufficient valué 
in an association to warrant a basis 
dues of $12 a year, it is recommended 
that the associations be discouraged 
from organizing until they do. A small 
weakly-financed association is a dis- 
tinct liability, for underwriters join, 


com- 


? 
become disgusted with the service 
given and judge all local associations by, 
their own weak one and thereafter com 
demn. This is the hardest objection to 
meet that I have encountered. It. is 
particularly noticeable where associa- 
tions have previously existed and where 
attempts are made to revive them, 


Gives High Praise } 


to Field Assistants ‘ 

In February when President Jones 
had completed the building of his staff 
of field assistants, the supervision of 
them was entrusted to me. To each 
of these 30-odd assistants definite work 








A. L. PETTY, Winnipex 
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was assigned and a close touch had to 
be kept with them by correspondence 
on the different situations and prob- 
lems that they encountered in the work 
for the National association. While 
the president’s report, supplemented 
with the individual reports of these 
field assistants, will cover this ground, | 
feel too much praise cannot be given’ 
the unselfish work that these men have 


been doing. More than any other, I 
know how much time and energy they 
have put into it. 
Have Made Sacrifices 

to Carry on Work 

They have visited existing associa- 


tions and taken to them new ideas, in- 
spiration and frequently suggestions 
along the lines of newer and better as- 
sociation practice. They have devoted 
their own time and money to the work 
and have served to draw the National 
and local associations into closer rela- 
tionship. Some of them have under- 
taken the organization of new asso- 
ciations in their districts after an in- 
vestigation of the prospects. Many 
have done preliminary work, paving the 
way for visits by myself which resulted 
in the forming of new associations 
Some have continued to keep in touch 
with these new associations and to help: 
them. This sort of work shows a real, 
interest in association work. ' 


Standard Constitution and 
By-Laws Were Developed 


During the year there has been 
worked out and put in available shape 
a standard set of by-laws and constitu-' 
tion for local associations, which has 
found ready acceptance by the new' 
associations formed. Furthermore it‘ 
has so appealed to existing associa- 
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tions that a considerable number has 
discarded the older form of organiza- 
tion for the newer. The principal feat- 
ures in which these new by-laws de- 
part from the older forms are based 
upon newer and improved methods as 
outlined in my report of last year. 
Where associations are found func- 
tioning satisfactorily, even under an 
out-of-date set of by-laws, they are dis- 
couraged from making any change. 
Where, however, their activities are lim- 
ited or hampered or results are not had 
because of a faulty organization basis, 
they have been encouraged to consider 
adopting the newer by-laws. As a re- 


sult, more than a‘ score of the older 
year 


associations within the have 
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adopted these by-laws with only such 
modifications as special local condi- 
tions call for, and others are contem- 
plating doing the same thing. 


Standard Program 
of Activities Defined 


The so-called standard program of 
activities is a brief statement of a 
platform indicating specific projects on 
which the association will lay stress 
during the year. The value of these 
projects is readily apparent. Attention 
should, however, be directed to the fact 
that they make a well-rounded pro- 
gram. It necessitates a wide partici- 
pation by the members. It is made up 
of projects which require funds and 
also of projects which take service 
only. It does not over-emphasize any 
type of projects at the expense of 
others. It is possible of limitless ex- 
pansion in larger associations, but is 
possible of completion by a very small 
association. One danger to be avoided 
is pulling it apart; another is trying to 
carry it out on insufficient funds; a 
third is thinking that with the program 
adopted it will carry itself into effect. 


Should Make Local 
Association Work Uniform 


In this connection I am firmly of the 
belief ‘that the time has come for the 
National to undertake to standardize 
the work in its local constituents by 
urging a more or less uniform program 
of activities each year in which as they 
come into prominence new projects can 
find a place. We have prepared what 
has come to be known as the standard 
program of activities for the first year 
under the program idea. This program 
has been suggested to all new associa- 
tions and is in operation in nearly all 
of them. A large number of older as- 
sociations have also adopted this stand- 
ard program and within the next year 
the list will be largely extended. 

Where a large number of associa- 
tions is working on similar projects, it 
is possible for the National to prepare 
aids and suggestions and send them 











out simultaneously to all these asso- 
ciations. Month to month planning of 
an association’s activities will take just 
as much effort and produce far less in 
results than a carefully considered and 
predetermined program for a year’s 
operation. Nor does the adoption of 
the standard program limit the freedom 
of action of a local association in any 
particular additional activities that may 
arise in the course of the year. 


Time Is Not Ripe for 
Development of Manual 


Many associations have asked for help 
in solving some difficult local problem. 
Whenever possible the experience of 
other places has been brought to bear 
and some definite suggestions made for 
meeting the problem. Where these 
plans or suggestions have seemed to 
have a wider application they have been 
standardized in a memorandum form 
available to other associations. Memos 
to the number of hundreds have been 
mailed out in this way in the course 
of the year as a result of requests or 
sent to meet a certain situation known 
to exist. The idea of a manual has 
been suggested and discussed. My 
opinion is that local association prac- 
tice at the present time is in such a con- 
dition of development that the time is 
not ripe for issuing a manual until we 
have had an opportunity to see how 
far the catechism meets the needs and 
wherein the catechism is lacking. 


Drawing Neighboring Associations 
Together Has Advantages 


In my visits it has been a part of my 
work to help associations get speakers 
or to indicate where good speakers may 
be had in their locality. Association 
officers seem particularly at’ a loss 
where to look for men who can talk 
helpfully on local association matters. 
This is a field which is just beginning 
to be developed by the president’s na- 
tional field assistants. For one thing, 
their work is beginning to build a fra- 
ternity of feeling between associations 
which previously did not exist. I have 
visited associations which, except for 
their annual membership reports to the 
National association, cut themselves off 
not only from the National but from 
their neighboring associations in their own 
state. This short-sighted policy is begin- 
ning to fall into the discard. What they 
have needed was a sort of official “mixer” 
or “acquaintance officer” and the visits of 
the field assistants and myself seem to 
provide this. The newer kind of state 
associations is proving a distinct help in 
a similar fashion, and should, in my opin- 
ion, be still further encouraged by the 
National association. 


Better Contact With 
National Association Needed 


It has always been difficult for the New 
York headquarters to get some local asso- 
ciations to name their National’ executive 
committeemen. In my visits I have 
stressed the necessity of their naming a 
member to the National committee and 
making of him a “liaison” officer. The 
growing tendency in the National asso- 
ciation to give the National executive 
committeeman something to do, a definite 
task and definite responsibility, is helping 
also. Among the objects of my visits has 
been to create a better basis of mutual 
understanding with the National associa- 
tion and to strengthen the contact, and 
to lessen the implied criticism in the old 
question of: “What does the National 
association do for our local association?” 


Preliminary Membership 
Helps Meet Local Needs 


To meet a need in some local associa- 
tions we developed the “preliminary mem- 
bership” idea. In small associations, this 
form of membership has no use. In large 
associations, however, where there is al- 
ways a large number of new underwriters 
coming into the field, this “preliminary 
membership” was devised with a slightly 
reduced rate for a six month period. 
After six months he ceased to be a “pre- 
liminary” and became a full-fledged mem- 





ber, or was dropped. This membership 
encourages the new underwriter to affiliate 
immediately upon signing a _ contract. 
Along ‘with this “prelimmary member- 
ship,” it is expected the association will 
give special service which might be help- 
ful to the inexperienced underwriter at 
the time he needs it most, his first few 
months of work, 


Have Special Meetings 
for Inexperienced Agents 


Somewhat akin to this, we were called 
upon to suggest something other than 
association meetings which would be of 
especial value to inexperienced under- 
writers. We developed the “in-between” 
meetings idea. This has been adopted or 
adapted by a considerable number of asso- 
tions, both large and small and seems 
to be meeting a real need. The “in- 
between” meeting is comparable to a 45 
minute class room session. It is intended 
for instruction only. No association busi- 
ness is permitted at the “in-between” meet- 
ing, nor is it held in connection with a 
meal. It is usually held late in the after- 
noon with a different teacher or leader 
each meeting drawn from the local general 
agents or other experienced capable under- 
writers. The leader presents his subject 
in 15 or 20 minutes and then the class 
proceeds to discuss and ask questions about 
it, or to discuss it in relation to their own 
experience or problems. At the end of 
45 minutes the session adjourns. 


Contact Sheet Has 
Shown Its Value 


Maintenance of the interest of members 
was a problem which came forward prom- 
inently. A study revealed that only 50 
per cent. of the members on an average 
attend meetings. In other words, the 
business of an association is conducted the 
year around by a scant majority at the 
best. The plan was then evolved to take 
the association to the members. This was 
developed into the “contact-sheet” idea. It 
is proving its value wherever tried. An 
easily prepared, newsy and inexpensive 
contact-sheet is suggested. This is another 
one of the features of work upon which a 
memorandum has been prepared and sent 
to interested associations, giving simple 
suggestions that make easy the issuance of 
such a sheet. 


Advertising by Association 
Is Gaining in Favor 


Newspaper advertising of life insur- 
ance was not a new thing, but the idea 
of building public esteem and gaining 
favorable recognition by advertising the 
asssciation itself, what it stood for and the 
names of the members, was a new idea. 
This was developed. Then began to come 
calls for samples of advertisements which 
could be used. These were prepared and 
sent. More recently we have been sending 
copies of ads already used by other asso- 
ciations as a guide. The idea is spread- 
ing. There is no reason why every asso- 
ciation should not do this. By making the 
inclusion of the member’s name dependent 
upon their dues being paid, associations are 
finding a way to solve the problem of the 
slow-paying and delinquent member. 

We have been somewhat instrumental in 
bringing about the introduction of the 
associate membership which makes it pos- 
sible to extend association membership to 
office cashiers, medical examiners, etc., 
broadening the field of service and at the 
same time adding materially to the revenue 
of the local association. When pointed 
out, the associations have quickly recog- 
nized here a source of increased member- 
ship not previously cultivated. 


Resident Membership 
Has Been Extended 


In examining the by-laws of many of 
the older associations it was found that 
resident membership in local associations 
was limited to the city proper. With the 
great increase in good roads and the use of 
the auto, the reason for this limitation has 
largely passed. It has been part of my 


work to bring this to the attention of local 
associations and to encourage, where local 
conditions warranted, 


the extension of 





resident membership, with its larger mem. 
bership fee, to the county lines. This has 
resulted in no loss of membership, but jn 
an increase in the revenue of local asso- 
ciations available for their own local uses. 


Program for National 
Association Is Advisable 


In my opinion, it is highly desirable that 
the National association determine and set 
forth each year a statement of projects 
upon which concerted action and activity 
of associations can be urged for the suc- 
ceeding year. It is not my idea that the 
National should lay down a fixed pro- 
gram of activities to the exclusion of 
local initiative, but that some sort of 
official emphasis should be laid upon cer- 
tain projects determined at the time of 
the convention so that in a sense the 
National association itself will have a 12 
month working program as a backbone of 
association activity. A start was made 
last year in this direction by the National 
executive in their report submitted by a 
special sub-committee program of work. 


Suggestions from 
Field Experience 


My report would not be complete if | 
did not bring to your notice some of the 
suggestions that have come most repeat- 
edly from the field this year. Most of 
them have to do with the policies of the 
National association and my suggestion 
would be that they be given consideration 
by the executive committee if not already 
upon the agenda for its meeting. These 
ideas are: 

One of our constant problems is obtain- 
ing speakers for our meetings. Why 
doesn’t the National association work out 
some speakers’ bureau plan which will be 
helpful to us in getting men of the right 
sort? 


Institutional Advertising 
Offers Many Advantages 


Institutional advertising has been a 
dream for years. Just because the at- 
tempt some years ago to bring about com- 
mon advertising of life insurance by the 
various companies failed, why should we 
allow ourselves to be discouraged at any 
further attempts? Many companies have 
changed their minds since then and a 
properly worked out plan whereby the 
companies with their field men would join 
hands in financing the proposition ought to 
meet with success. 

We have our code of ethics, but there 
is a woeful ignorance in regard to what 
constitutes ethical practice. Why can't a 
strong emphasis be laid on this nationally 
for a year or two, incidentally instructing 
the public why ethical practice protects 
them ? 


Would Make Changes 
In Collecting Dues 


Our dues are collected upon a semi- 
annual (or quarterly) basis. We believe 
that the National should aid us to hold 
these members through the year by per- 
mitting us to lapse the “Association News 
subscription if the second half year dues 
are not paid. One of the largest items in 
our budget is National association dues. 
Why can’t it be arranged to permit us to 
remit semi-annually so that our treasury 
is not so nearly depleted at the beginning 
of each year as to hamper our local work? 

Why can’t some plans of regional con- 
ference of the National executive commit- 
tee be worked out? 

Why shouldn’t the time of holding the 
National conventions be so changed as to 
avoid conflict with company conventions 
or get the companies into concerted action 
to cooperate on a time for the National 
convention ? 





Henry J. Powell, general agent 0! the 
Equitable of New York at Louisville, has 
just returned from a vacation trip to Hono- 
lulu and came to the Atlantic City meeting 
almost immediately following his trip to 
the South Sea Islands. Mr. Powell was 
in Europe at the time of last year’s Na- 
tional association meeting but planned his 
trip this year so as to be present at the 
national convention. 
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Selling in Terms of Prospect’s Needs 


Progress Made in That Respect in Past 
Year is Told in Report of Committee on 


are making progress in negotiating 
the service of life insurance money 
in the terms of the needs of the prospect. 
A little investigation discloses the fact, 
however, that a very great number of 
agents are still “selling” life insurance on 
an argument of net cost, an explanation of 
policy forms, and a panegyric on the com- 
pany and its methods of doing business. 
These men are placing small policies on 
the limited life and endowment plans with 
men whose protective needs are for a 
volume of insurance far beyond their finan- 
cial ability to pay the premiums. They are 
arranging for widows to receive lump sums 
of money, which will be either squandered 
or lost, on a representation that it will fur- 
nish the insured’s widow and children with 
food, shelter, clothing, and education. 


More Improvements 
Than in Any Previous Year 


The improvement along this line during 
the past year, however, has been much 
greater than that of any previous year. 
The tendency of the times is toward better 
service, and “better service” means little 
else than arranging life insurance to satisfy 
the needs of policyholders. The accredited 
schools of life insurance salesmanship, the 
better class of new books on the subject, 
and the up-to-date home office and agency 
classes, are all stressing needs as the most 
important study for beginners as well as 
for more experienced underwriters. This 
improvement is the most encouraging con- 
dition affecting life underwriting at the 
present time. 


Sell in Terms of 
Prospect’s Interest 


“Selling in terms of needs” means “sell- 
ing in terms of the prospect’s interest.” 
The instinct of  self-preservation—the 
strongest animal instinct—causes every- 


Ts is abundant evidence that we 


Salesmanship of National Association 


By J. B. DURYEA, Chairman 


one’s interest to center in himself. He 
looks at everything, and contemplates 
everything, from the viewpoint of benefit 
to him. “Me and mine” are the most fas- 
cinating subjects in the world, and it is 
very difficult to talk of, or listen to, any- 
thing that does not in some way promise 
to benefit “me and mine.” Nothing inter- 
ests a man deeply unless it promises to 
serve him. He is ultimately interested only 
in himself. And it is well that it is so, be- 
cause otherwise men would not accom- 
plish anything. Men act because of in- 
stincts, and instincts are urges to do things 
for one’s self, 


What Is a Salesman 

Most Interested in? 

Well, then, what is a salesman interested 
in? Why, himself, his company, his serv- 
ice, his commission. This is why the aver- 
age salesman talks about the “wonderful 
new policy my company is putting out,” of 
net cost in some arbitrary number of years, 
of dividend schedules, or surrender values, 
of policy forms, and of all the other things 
connected with the salesman’s interest. 
This is the natural way for a salesman to 
conduct a sales interview. These are the 
things in which he is interested. 


Prospect Is Interested 

in His Own Business 

But the prospect? He is interested in 
his own business. He cares nothing about 
the salesman’s company, his policy, nor 


how it works out. In fact, as a buyer, he 
is not interested in the object of anything 
he buys. It is not the object he wants, but 
the use he may derive from it. I am not 
interested in fountain pens as fountain 
pens; I buy a fountain pen because I want 
to write. I am not interested in clothes; I 
buy a new suit because I want warmth and 
the approval of other people. A buyer 
wants profit, benefit, approval, a feeling of 
superiority, satisfaction for a want, a way 
of escape from his present predicament,— 
and he will buy almost anything, within 
his financial means, that he believes will 
give him these gratifications. The only way 
a buyer can be interested is by showing 
him how he may be benefited. 

One of Two Things 

For Prospect to Do 

If a prospect is forced to listen to a 
salesman who talks of his company and 
policy conditions, he will do one of two 
things : 

1. If he has not previously decided to 
take any more life insurance, he will be 
bored because he is not interested in any- 
thing the salesman is saying. Therefore, 
he very properly spends the time of the in- 
terview thinking how he may get rid of the 
salesman without openly insulting him. 
He does not listen, comprehendingly, to the 
salesman, and there is no reason in the 
world why he should, He is not interested 
in policies. 

2. If he has decided to take insurance, 


or more insurance, he will try to sift out 
of the things the salesman is saying some- 
thing that may apply to him and his prob- 
lems and make the application himself— 
the very things the salesman should be 
doing. 

A successful salesman talks of the pros- 
pect’s interests, brings the prospect’s needs 
to his conscious mind, and applies life in- 
surance as the easy way of escape from an 
unpleasant condition. 

Two Points of View in 

Every Sales Interview 


Thus it is apparent that there are two 
points of view in every sales interview— 
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make good. 
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of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, Chairman of the Board 


One of the oldest—established in 1868—operating in more than forty 
states of the Union, has a few general agency openings offering op- 
portunities for immediate income, one hundred percent home office 
field cooperation, and a future with tremendous possibilities 


| Double indemnity—combination life, accident and sickness—in one 


| policy—permanent and total disability—modified life—and every other 
conceivable sales building facility. 


If you are qualified—the company is able and willing to aid you to 
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the interest of the seller and the interest of 
the buyer. From these viewpoints come 
the two methods of selling: the Natural 
Method, or selling in the terms of the 
salesman’s interest; and the Successful 
Method, or selling in the terms of the buy- 
er’s interest. 

The “old-time” salesman uses the natural 
method exclusively. If you tell him that 
he is interested only in himself, he will 
rationalize by arguing that he is deeply in- 
terested in. the buyer and that his chief 
desire is to benefit the buyer. But this 
“argument” is the only thing he does for 
the buyer’s benefit. His sales talk consists 
in playing up the advantages of his com- 
pany, trying to show the superiority of one 





Cc. L. SCOTT, Kansas City 
Second Vice-President 


policy form over another, comparing his 
company with other companies, and ex- 
hibiting calculations of net cost,—all in 
blissful ignorance that the prospect is not 
even slightly interested in any of these 
things. 


Learns Little About 
Needs of Prospects 


The salesman’s instincts, which make his 
interests center in himself, are accentuated 
in the use of the natural method of selling 
by the fact that the predominant instruction 
which he receives from his home office is 
regarding the company, policy forms, and 


ways in which to explain the service. 
From this source he learns practically 
nothing about the needs of prospects, nor 
how to satisfy these needs. 

The salesman should, of course, know 
something about his company and its serv- 
ice. This knowledge should be complete 
enough to enable him to explain his prop- 
osition intelligently if an explanation be 
needed. But the up-to-date life under- 
writer is giving more study to the prob- 
lems of prospects and how easily these 
problems may be solved through life in- 
surance money, and these are the things he 
discusses with his prospect. 


One Broker’s Idea of 
Presenting Life Insurance 


A recent interview with a broker illus- 
trates the modern idea of presenting the 
service of life insurance in terms of the 
prospect’s interest. This broker called on 
me to verify some figures he had labori- 
ously drawn up for $25,000 ordinary life 
for a prospect aged 31. He wanted the 
dividends for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 10th, 
15th and 20th years. He also wanted the 
cash values for the same years and a cal- 
culation of net cost, etc. Then he said, 
“Now I want the same figures for the X 
company.” I got the statistical section of 
the Diamond Life Bulletin, and, as I turned 
to the X company, I said, “Do you want 
to know what I am thinking as I give you 
these figures? I am thinking, Why? 
Why spoil a sale by giving the prospect a 
lot of stuff in which he has no interest?” 

“Oh, but he is interested. Look at this 
sheet of figures he flashed on me—figures 
given him by the X agent. He wants the 
best figures. That is what he is most 
deeply interested in.” 


Agent Interested In 
Figures: Prospect Isn’t 


“No,” I replied. “He is not interested 
in these figures in the slightest degree. 
You and the X agent think he is interested 
because you are interested in them. He 
talks to you about them because you and 
the X agent have given him nothing else 
to talk about. He is not interested in 
rates, nor dividends, nor cash values, nor 
caltulations of net cost. No buyer is in- 
terested in exact cost, much less some 
one’s wild guess at so-called exact net 
cost 20 years hence. If you decide to at- 
tend the Imperial Theatre, you will go in 
whether the ticket is 50 cents or a dollar. 
If the difference of twice the cost does not 
stop you, certainly the difference of 50 
cents as against 51 cents will not stop you, 
—and that one cent is probably more than 
the difference in net cost between the 


Penn Mutual and the X Company at any 
future time.” 

“Well, he insisted on having a calcula- 
tion of net cost,” said the broker. 


Put Him Where He’ll 
Be Calling for Help 


“Certainly! That’s your subject—you 
gave it to him! But if you make him 
realize the impossibility of his wife rear- 
ing his children if he dies, or of his keeping 
himself and family if he becomes totally 
disabled, he will be calling for help, and 
he will not be thinking of cost. Tell him 
that if he deposits about $640 with us and 
then dies six months later, we will pay his 
wife $1,200 a year all her life ($72,000 if 
she outlives him 60 years) ; and then when 
she dies we will divide $25, in cash 
among his children—and he will not care 
whether it is $640 or $740. Fill his mind 
chock full of the idea that if, six months 
after he deposits with us, he becomes para- 
lyzed and lives in that condition 15 years 
and then dies, that we will pay him $250 
every month during the 15 years ($45,000 
in all) ; and then pay his wife $100 a month 
all her life; and then, at her death, divide 
$25,000 among his children or grand- 
children,—and he will not be thinking of 
some one’s guess regarding the difference 
in cost 20 years hence between two of the 
world’s greatest companies.” 


Shows How Proper Service 
Would Continue Income 


“Would you mind going over that 
again?” asked the broker. I went over the 
benefits to the prospect in more detail, 
changing the mode of settlement. I illus- 
trated how our service would continue the 
prospect’s income when his income stopped, 
whether from death, disability, or old age. 
I explained that if he died we would pay 
his wife $100 a month until she was 55, 
then about $155 a month until she was 65, 
then $144 a month the rest of her life. 
If she died before 55, the children would 
get $25,000; if she died between ages 55 
and 65, the children would get whatever 
proceeds remained; and if she lived to age 
90 (now 30), she would receive about 
$92,000. I explained that if the prospect 
lived to age 65 (and that is as long as he 
should save under this plan), he could then 
stop saving and we would pay him about 
$115 or $120 a month as long as he lived. 


See First Whether 
Company Will Take Him 


I then told him to say something like 
this to the prospect: “Your average sav- 
ings on this contract will be around $35, 
$38 or $40 a month, although it will be a 
little higher than that at first. You are 
saving this $40 a month to protect your 
wife and babies, and to lift the burden of 


possible total disability. But if you do not 
die, and do not become — you will 
become an old man and be without an in- 
come. Now, for your savings of $35 or 
$40 a month we are going to give you, be- 
ginning at age 65, $115 a month as long as 
you live—and I don’t care how long you 
live. But, Mr. Prospect, I do not want you 
to get too enthusiastic about this contract 
until I see whether my company will issue 
it. I want to send our referee down here to 
get some information; then if I can get 
the contract I will go into the details of it 
with you. Would 3 o'clock be all right?” 

The broker looked at me a moment and 
then said: “I do not think I will need the 
X Company’s figures. In fact, the X Com- 
pany is eliminated right now.” The same 
afternoon the broker telephoned that he 
had the application of this prospect for 


, 


Hands Across Sea 


That steps have been taken to carry the 
association message across the sea was 
brought out in the report submitted by 
Ernest W. Owen, of Detroit, chairman of 
the International Council, who stated that 
meetings have been planned for leading 
American underwriters visiting in Great 
Britain. 

“As you know,” he said, “underwriting 
conditions are vastly different in England 
from what they are on this continent, and 
we hope that the time is not far distant 
when our brothers in other countries will 
realize that better business can be secured 
through closer fellowship.” 

With the international feature empha- 
sized at this year’s convention, the princi- 
pal work of the committee has been to act 
as a cementing factor between the Cana- 
dian and American associations. Mr. Owen 
has acted as a member of the program 
committee, comprising representatives from 
both Canada and the United States, and 
has taken an active part in the work of that 
committee. 
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Greetings to 


and purposes advanced by 


make the institution of old 








Underwriters 


N THE great work to which we are all committed, 
the Grizzard System joins in a rededication to ideals 


the Underwriters assembled 


at Atlantic City. That success may crown all efforts to 


line legal reserve life insur- 


ance even greater, nobler and more widespread than any 
accomplishments of the past is our sincere wish. 

The Grizzard System during its eight years’ exist- 
ence has not, does not now, and will not proselyte the 


underwriters of other life insurance agency organizations. 
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Brief Reports of Field Assistants 


VINCENT B. COFFIN 
Albany, N. Y. 

In Eastern New York we have been suc- 
cessful in the time at our disposal in ini- 
tiating new and apparently vigorous asso- 
ciations in Glens Falls and Schenectady, in 
awakening some preliminary interest in 
Troy, and in effecting a complete reorgan- 
ization of the association in Albany along 
the lines suggested by the National asso- 
ciation. Regarding the future in this sec- 
tion, I am certain that a number of other 
associations can be formed in due time. 

** * 


EDWARD S. DOTON, 
New London, Conn. 

The Connecticut Life Underwriters’ 
Association, with a membership of about 
200, has been reorganized under a new 
constitution, and is now made up of rep- 
resentatives from local associations in 
Connecticut that have been organized dur- 
ing the past year, and in which we have 
received very valuable assistance from your 
representative, Mr. Searle. There have 
been organized local associations in Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport and Waterbury, with a 
present membership as follows: Hartford, 
83; Bridgeport, 48; Waterbury, 22. New 
Haven will undoubtedly have a local as- 
sociation early this fall which will bring 
the membership in the National association 
to about the same number that we had under 
our old Connecticut association. In ad- 
dition to this, these new associations will 
undoubtedly conduct a membership cam- 
paign, and the next year will show, I 
predict, better than a 50 percent increase. 

The amount of good that has been 
brought about to underwriters through 
this reorganization plan does not show 
in the membership, but its benefits are 
nearly quadrupled, as you will see when 
I tell you that under our old form of or- 
ganization our average attendance at a 
monthly meeting, with a few men from each 
of the larger centers, would probably have 
averaged about 30. It has been my privilege 
to attend local meetings in Waterbury, 
Bridgeport and Hartford, at which the 
attendance has been from 50 to 100 at 
each meeting. 

** * 
JOHN PATRICK 
Charleston, W. Va. 

_I made three trips to Huntington, W. 
Va. and with the assistance of John L. 
Shuff of Cincinnati, and several members 
of our local organization, organized an 
association in that place with 43 paid mem- 
bers with dues of $12 and $25 per year. 
I made two trips to Beckley, W. Va., to 
organize an association there, with 11 paid 
members at dues of $15 per year. The 
Huntington association seems to be going 
along very nicely, and I expect it to be 
a very successful organization. As to the 
Beckley association, I found a good deal 
of enthusiasm there but I feel that it lacks 
leadership, and I am not able at this time 
to predict the outcome of that organization. 

x** * 


CHARLES C. GILMAN 
Boston, Mass. 
_I have visited more associations out- 
side of New England than within its con- 
fines, but I presume I receive no credit 
ior this. I did go to Springfield, Mass., 
where we had an excellent meeting in 
January, and from all indications the asso- 
ciation there was in a prosperous and 
healthy condition. I attempted to make 
arrangements with Worcester, but never 
heard anything definite from them after 
some correspondence. I have had some 
communication with different men in Law- 
rence, in regard to starting a new asso- 
ciation, but without success. 
*** 
DON. L. STERLING 
allas, Tex. 

Probably the chief accomplishment effect- 
ed in Texas the past calendar year was the 
organization and development of the Texas 
association. A meeting was held in Dallas 
ast November. Malvern Marks of Ft. 


Worth was made president. At the first 
semi-annual meeting held at Ft. Worth in 
April of this year, 300 agents were present. 
The fall meeting of the association will 
be held at Dallas. Officers of the state 
association met at Austin last March and 
after a very successful conference with Dr. 
Splawn, president of the University of 
Texas, secured his active cooperation in 
the effort to place a chair of life insurance 
in the university. He will ask the legis- 
lature at its coming January session for 
a $10,000 appropriation with which to main- 
tain this chair annually. 

In company with Mr. Marks and several 
other life insurance men, your field repre- 
sentative attended the organization meeting 
of the Abilene or West Texas association. 
Thirty charter members signed up and 
since that time a number of regular 
monthly meetings have been held. Your 
field assistant made personal trips to Corpus 
Christi, San Angelo, Abilene and Paris, 
in an effort to organize local associations. 
It was concluded to bring San Angelo 
agents into the West Texas association at 
Abilene. Corpus Christi seemed so absorb- 
ed with a real estate boom that little interest 
could be elicited in effecting an organization. 
With the resumption now of normal con- 
ditions, Corpus Christi should be ripe for 
organization this fall. Paris was not visited 
until last May and because of the proximity 
of summer, it was concluded best to post- 
pone the organization meeting until early 
fall. Cooperating with Ira L. Cain, an 
initial effort was made for an organization 
of an association at Wichita Falls. The 
first turnout was small, but seven attend- 
ing. Mr. Cain wished to postpone further 
efforts until September when he is con- 
fident the association can be put over. 
Correspondence was carried on with Tyler 
and Amarillo agents in an effort to arouse 
interest but no definite results were obtained. 

. 


Cc. R. GOLLY 
Decatur, Ill. 

I cooperated with Mr. Searle in reor- 
ganizing the Bloomington association, being 
present at the time the organization at 
that place was effected. I have been in 
contact with that association since that time 
and have helped them on several occasions 
with some of their problems. I visited 
the Quincy organization and also gave them 
some assistance in connection with their 
problems of reorganization. I have been 
in touch by correspondence with associa- 
tions in Champaign, Springfield and Dan- 
ville. The association at Danville is badly 
in need of help at this time. 

I had interviews on two different oc- 
casions with men at Carbondale looking 
to establishment of association covering 
the southern end of that state. The indus- 
trial companies operating in that territory 
all have headquarters in Carbondale and 
district offices for many of the other com- 
panies are located at tle same place. This 
is an ideal place for an association cover- 
ing considerable territory at that point, it 
being an isolated part of Illinois and an 
association should be formed there. 

**s* 


J. ARTHUR PINO 
Lansing, Mich. 

I visited the Jackson association at the 
annual meeting in June. I wrote Mr. 
Searle at some length of my findings, and 
told him that my visit, at least, had the 
effect of pulling them closer together, and 
impressed the new administration that the 
job they were undertaking was really worth 
while. It appeared to me that they had 
held together as an organization merely 
as a matter of form because it seemed the 
thing to do. I am confident that they 
will take on a good deal of life during 
the coming months. ‘ 


CHARLES H. McCOY 
Spokane, Wash. 
Immediately upon my appointment I 
made a survey of the situation in eastern 
Washington, southern Idaho and western 
Montana, with the result that I was instru- 





mental in organizing two new associations, 
one at Wenatchee, Wash, and one at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, and succeeded in reviving an 
old association at Walla Walla, Wash. 
I had the assurance from each one of these 
associations that they would immediately 
affiliate with the National association. The 
western Montana field should have some 
very definite attention and even though 
I was unable to accomplish anything in 
that territory, I am sure there is need for 
at least one association and that support 
will be given the movement if properly 


carried out. 
a** 


GEORGE W. AYARS 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Your assistant has acted as a clearing 
house for speakers for the associations at 
Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Santa Ana and San Diego. He has per- 
sonally visited these associations and con- 
sulted with the officers regarding the 
futherance of the work in their local 
fields, has assisted in the arranging of pro- 
grams and procuring speakers who have 
been a great assistance in giving the proper 
kind of food for the association meetings. 
Assistance has also been rendered in a great 
number of cases of alleged twisting and 
rebating and other evils, drawing from 
our experience as to the best way to at- 
tempt to rid the field of these men who are 
not carrying on the business of life under- 
writing in a professional way. 

During the visit of the National presi- 
dent a chain of meetings was organized 
through the larger of the associations in 
this territory and good crowds with en- 
thusiasm was the result of the campaign. 
Through correspondence mostly the life 
underwriters of Bakersfield, formerly oper- 
ating under the wing of the Fresno asso- 
ciation, were organized into a separate 
body with a charter from the National 
association. 

*>_s * 
CHESTER O. FISCHER 
Peoria, Ill. 

The big feature of our year’s work was 
the week which Billy Searle spent with us 
in January, when, due largely to his able 
work, we organized new associations in 
Galesburg and Bloomington. Mr. Searle, 
during his visit here, also visited the asso- 
iations at Decatur, Springfield and Quincy 
and rendered material assistance to all of 
them, as well as to our association in 
Peoria. 

I visited the associations at Bloomington, 
Springfield, Galesburg and our good friend 
Sam Rosenberg, National executive com- 
mitteeman, visited with the association 
at Quincy. I also visited the associations 
at Rockford and Champaign, Ill, and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., delivering an address 
in each instance. 

*“** 


A. W. VAN HOUTEN 
Davenport, Ia. 

Early in February we were very success- 
ful in organizing an association at Ster- 
ling, Ill., called the Rock River association, 
and from ail reports they have been doing a 
splendid work. After some six years of 
effort we were able to organize the Iowa 
State association which is made up of all of 
the different local associations in the state 
with the exception of the newly organized 
association at Ottumwa, the application of 
which I have received. I have endeavored 
for the last 60 days to get a meeting of the 
life insurance men at Burlington in the hope 
of organizing an association there, but 
so far have been unable to get any definite 
action. I think, however, early this fall 
we may be able to accomplish something 
at that place. 

The state association has undertaken one 
very valuable piece of work in cooperation 
with the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a campaign intended to bring be- 
fore the women of the state the importance 
of life insurance for family protection. 
The Women’s Federation is doing the 
work in this connection, one or more pieces 
of literature going out to each local 


woman's club in the state and the state 
association is standing the expense such 
a3 printing and postage. 


CLYDE O. LAW 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

I have attempted this year to reorganize 
the Wheeling association. The Wheeling 
association has done more effective work 
this year than it has done in previous years, 
due to its more efficient program and means 
for carrying on. Twice I have visited 
Marietta in the interest of association work. 
At Clarksburg, W. Va., plans are now 
under way for organizing and establishing 
an association. I think within the course 





J. STANLEY EDWARDS, Denver 
Former National President 


of a few weeks the association will be 
established. At Parkersburg, I have made 
some effort to help organize an association, 
but thus far with not much success. 
“** 
M. M. DEMING 
Des Moines, Ia. 

I have organized an association at Ottum- 
wa, Ia, with a charter membership of 26. 
This membership is from a possible mem- 
bership of 40. I have done some prelim- 
inary work at Oskaloosa, Ia., but find that 
there are not a sufficient number there to 
support an association. I believe that I can 
get them to affiliate with the Ottumwa 
association, 40 miles distant. I have also 
done some preliminary work at Marshall- 
town, Ia., and I feel quite sure whoever 
is field assistant the coming year will be 
able to organize an association there. 
Dubuque, Ia., should have an association 
as there are enough life underwriters to 
support a good organization. This also 
applies to Council Bluffs. 

*** 


E. R. SYCKS 
Dayton, Ohio 

Visited Cincinnati, and Richmond, Ind 
Address was made in each case. Associa- 
tions organized, none. Proposed organ- 
izations at Hamilton, Middletown, Sidney 
and Piqua, Ohio. 

“** 
BOLLING SIBLEY 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In the early part of the year, you sug- 
gested that we organize an association in 
Clarksdale, Miss. After conferring with 
one of the general agents, we concluded 
that the organizing of a local association 
for that town would not be feasible at this 
time. The great bulk of the business there 
is secured by non-resident agents of com- 
panies who have their general agency at 
either Memphis or Jackson, Miss. The 
majority of these agents are connected 
with the Memphis agency and are members 
of the Memphis association. There is 
a town of about 10,000 people north of 
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Memphis named Dyersburg. I have been 
thinking about suggesting a local associa- 
tion at that town a little later on. In fact, 
I have already consulted with some of ‘the 
local agents residing there. 
** * 
WARREN S. PARKS 
Rochester, N. Y. 

There are two associations in the field 
assigned to me, at Rochester and Syracuse 
respectively. .The Rochester association is 
in excellent condition with an active mem- 
bership of 300. The Syracuse association 
has taken on a new lease of life. While the 
membership is not as large as it should be, 
we have every indication that there will 
be a material increase in it. No new asso- 
ciations have been organized. The various 
places suggested have been eliminated with 
the exception of Auburn, a city of some 
35,000, twenty-five miles from Syracuse, 
where plans are under way. 

** * 
J. S. WILLIAMS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
I visited and made short talks at the 
following local associations: Akron 
(twice), Youngstown (twice), Ashtabula, 
Erie and Mansfield. Cooperated with all 
of the above associations in securing speak- 
ers; also the Toledo and Columbus asso- 
ciations. I brought pressure to bear, 
through Cleveland general agents of com- 
panies operating in Marietta, Ohio, which 
was a factor in the reorganization of that 
association. I compiled rather exhaustive 
data concerning speakers available to local 
associations in Ohio, and am furnishing 
suggestions concerning speakers at fre- 
quent intervals. 
**k* 
BEN W. LACY 
Birmingham, Ala. 

During my presidency of this association 
the membership was -increased from 42 to 
106 and the final collection of dues for that 
year ran to the number of 143. I visited the 
Mississippi state association at Jackson and 
delivered an address on association ac- 
tivities there. I was promised the coopera- 


tion of the general agents and the or- 
ganization of other associations in the 
state. The Muscle Shoals association was 


organized during the year. I visited them 
and delivered an address on association 
activitie s and probably succeeding in quiet- 
ing certain uneasiness on their part about 
ethical practices, etc. They had probably 
been organized with a view to correcting 
grievances, but will go ahead on the basis 
of an educational and helpful activity. 

The movement to form an association at 
Huntsville, Ala, is well under way and 
the organizers there are waiting for an 
end of the vacation season to complete 
their plans. The movement at Greenville 
is in about the same condition as the move- 
ment at Huntsville, Ala. The association 
at Mobile, Ala, will organize either just be- 
fore the meeting at Atlantic City or just 
after that meeting. The movement at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., could have been com- 
pleted but they were unwilling to pay the 
minimum dues and the matter had to go 
over. 

* * * 
PAUL F. CLARK 
Boston, Mass. 


Associations visited: Hartford, Water- 


bury, Conn.; Rhode Island State; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Concord, N. H.; Maine; 
Fatl River, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Phila- 


delphia. Associations assisted in organ- 
izing: Fall River, Salem, Concord, N. H.; 
Brockton, Mass.; I probably gave more 
time to the election of Walton L. Crocker 
as director of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce than any other single duty during 
the year. 
*** 


oO. N. YOUNG 
Lima, Ohio 

At various times I have visited the 
following associations: Findlay, Mans- 
field, Marion and Lima. I assisted in or- 
ganizing the Mansfield association and 
appeared on the program at the sales con- 
gress at Findlay, Ohio, which was given 
under the auspices of the Findlay, Lima 
and Marion associations,. Since my appoint- 
ment as field assistant, I have been elected 
vice president of the Ohio association and 
in my joint capacity as National field 





Law and Legislation Committee 
Reports on Events of Past Year 


By HENRY J. 


HE committee on legislation submits 

its report for the year 1926 covering 
the activities of 16 legislative sessions. 
These include nine regular state sessions, 
six special state sessions, in five states, 
and the United States Congress. The 
total number of bills, on all subjects, in- 
troduced in these sessions during the year 
amounted to 33,000—a larger number than 
for any even-numbered or “off” year since 
1916, when 39,900 bills were introduced. 
Out of these bills, 1,075 were measures 
relating to the life insurance business, 
more than during any other previous “off” 
year. Of the life insurance bills intro- 
duced, 44 were enacted into law. 


Qualification Bills Led 
In Legislative Proposals 


Among the bills relating to life insur- 
ance agents were qualification bills in 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Virginia. The Rhode Island bill, 
which became law, amended the old law 
on this subject by providing for forms of 
application for license and affidavit of ex- 
perience and qualifications, and by author- 
izing the insurance commissioner, his 
deputy or a department employee, to ex- 
amine applicants regarding their qualifi- 
cations. 

Massachusetts amended its qualifications 
requirements by adding the words “and 
competent” to the old requirements. The 
Virginia and Kentucky qualification bills 
did not become law. In Georgia an exist- 
ing law providing for a $10 county fee 
was declared unconstitutional by one of the 
lower courts of the state, on the ground 
of discrimination, since it exempted agents 
of local mutual companies from the pay- 
ment of such fees. The law was amended 
this year, by omitting the exemption to 
agents of local mutual companies, thus 
avoiding the question of constitutionality, 
and without changing the amount of the 
fee. 

In Mississippi the medical examination 
requirement law was amended by increas- 





assistant and vice president of the Ohio 

association, I have charge of the organiza- 

tion work in the state, naming six assistants 

in six separate districts for a more in- 

tensive campaign for new associations and 

the enlargement of present associations. 
*** 


C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I helped organize the Ashland asso- 
ciation. I visited the Middletown associa- 
tion, and since then they made application 
to the National association for admittance. 
My first thought was that the Association 
at Middletown and the one at Hamilton 
should join the National association as a 
Butler county association, but due to the 
rivalry between the two cities, it is probably 
well that they join as separate associations. 
*** 


JOHN H. BAIRD 
Seattle, Wash. 

The branch organizations that have been 
visited include Bellingham, Everett, Ta- 
coma, Chehalis and Aberdeen. Speakers 
from Seattle have given generously of 
their time and contributed liberally to the 
programs given before the branch organ- 
izations. Four meetings held in Bell- 
ingham and Everett were addressed by 
Seattle speakers, three meetings in Chehalis 
and two meetings in Aberdeen were ad- 
dressed by President Jones. It was the 
consensus of opinion that we should organ- 
ize a Western Washington association so 
that a finer degree of cooperation between 
the various chapter organizations might 
be brought about. The factor of time is 
the one cause that has prevented the com- 
pletion of this organization. Your chair- 
man earnestly recommends this work be 
renewed in the early fall, when activities 
for the new year take definite form. 





POWELL, Chairman 


ing the amount of non-medical insurance 
permitted from $300 to $2,500. 


Group Insurance Was 
Treated in New York Bill 


Three amendments to the New York 
law relating to group insurance were 
made. In that state, savings banks were 
authorized to insure their emplovees under 
the group plan up to $3,000. The defini- 
tion of group insurance was broadened to 
authorize such a plan being extended to 
the naval militia, and to battalions and 
divisions of the national guard. A uni- 
form plan for the calculation of group 
premiums was instituted by another law, 
which provides that the premiums shall 
be based upon the American Men UIti- 
mate Table, plus loadings computed by the 
superintendent of insurance. 

A proposed uniform bill giving express 
authority to corporations generally to in- 
sure the lives of their officers and em- 
ployees for the benefit of the corporation 
was introduced in five states, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
and Virginia. This bill failed to make 
progress, however, in any of the states 
except Virginia, where it became law. 


New Codes Being 
Considered by Two 


A complete insurance code bill for the 
District of Columbia was introduced in 
United States Congress but made no pro- 
gress. Later, another bill providing a 
separate code for the life insurance busi- 
ness was introduced. This bill included 
the usual standard provisions for life in- 
surance policies, and other uniform pro- 
visions relating to the life insurance busi- 
ness. Owing to the shortness of time re- 
maining after its introduction, and the 
press of other legislative matters demand- 
ing the attention of Congress, this bill 
was not brought out of committee. 

A complete insurance code for Kansas, 
for introduction at the 1927 session of the 
Kansas legislature, is now being pre- 
pared by a code commission of that state. 

The usual number of taxation bills af- 
fecting the interests of life insurance 
agents, policyholders and companies were 
introduced this year. In Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Virginia, bills propos- 
ing an increased tax on life insurance 
companies were introduced. The South 
Carolina and Mississippi bills were de- 
feated. The only tax increase cnacted 
was in Virginia, where an extra % of 1 
percent tax on premiums, originally levied 
in 1924 for two years only, was extended 
for two more years. 


Change Made in 
Federal Tax Plans 


The federal income tax rate on corpor- 
ations generally was increased from 12% 
percent to 13 percent for the year 1926, and 
to 13 percent thereafter, but the rate ap- 
plicable to insurance companies was re- 
tained unchanged at 12% percent. 

Section 213, (b), (1) and (2) of the fed- 
eral revenue act relating to the exclusion 
of the proceeds of life insurance policies 
in the computation of taxable net income 
was amended to meet the situation arising 
out of a construction of the old law em- 
bodied in solicitors opinion No. 160. The 
amended wording makes clear that the 
proceeds of life insurance policies, when 
paid in installments, are exempt from the 
income tax. 

The federal estate tax, which was re- 
enacted this year, is unchanged as regard- 
ing the inclusion of the proceeds of life 
insurance policies paid to individual bene- 
ficiaries in excess of $40,000, but the 
blanket exemption to all net estates was 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

In connection with the federal revenue 
law there is another matter of interest to 
life insurance agents. Under a ruling of 
the treasury department, the commuted 





value of renewal commissions payable to 
the estate of a decedent is taxed as a part 
of the corpus of the estate under the fed- 


eral estate tax. Subsequently, upon pay- 
ment of the commissions represented by 
this commuted value included in the corpus 
of the estate, the amount is taxed as in- 
come to the recipient under the federal 
income tax. Inasmuch as these subse- 
quent renewal commission payments are 
in liquidation of the principal sum orig- 
inally taxed and are not income of the 
Same nature as interest on a bond, which 
does not depreciate the value of the bond, 
the same amount (except for any excess 
of actual payments over commuted value) 
would seem to de taxed twice, that is, as 











HENRY J. POWELL, Louisville 


Chairman Law and Legislation 
Committee 


corpus of the estate and as income. Re- 
gardless of any technical foundation for 
this ruling, it certainly appears unjust. 


Six States Amend 
Inheritance Tax Law 


The inheritance tax laws of six states 
were amended, authorizing estates, subject 
to the federal act, to take advantage of 
the amended provision of the federal act, 
permitting states to receive 80 percent. of 
the tax payable under the federal estate 
tax. The amended New York law closely 
follows the federal estate tax and ex- 
pressly includes the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies payable to individual ben- 
eficiaries in excess of $40,000. Five other 
states, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island and Virginia, enacted 
laws in a briefer form, taking advantage 
of the 80 percent. federal credit, but with- 
out express mention of life insurance pro- 
ceeds. 

For the first time since 1907, when the 
Texas Robertson compulsory investment 
law was enacted, no bills on this subject 
were introduced. 


Good Work Done 

by U. S. Census Bureau 

Of special interest and importance to a! ll 
life insurance men is the proper collection 
and recordation of vital statistics. The 
Census Buréau of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, has, for many years, com- 
piled these records and computed the 
death rates from various causes. These 
figures include a very large portion of con- 
tinental United States, and the sections of 
the country so included constitute what 's 
known as the Registration Area. In order 
to have these figures in proper form for 
compilation, it is necessary that the local 
health officers in the various cities and 
states keep complete and accurate records. 
A recent decision by the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, relating to payments made to 
local health officers for the collection of 
these figures, made it necessary for the 
Census Bureau to eliminate Georgia from 
the Registration Area. In order to take 
care of this situation the legislature of 
Georgia passed a resolution providing | for 
an amendment to the state constitution, 
expressly authorizing payments to county 
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officers collecting vital statistics. This 
constitutional amendment will be submit- 
ted to popular vote at the November elec- 
tion. 
Uniform Bills of 

Various Forms Up 


The insurance commissioners’ uniform 
bill, providing for the amortization method 
of valuation of life insurance securities, 
was introduced in Mississippi, but failed 
0 be enacted. 

The uniform incontestability clause, 
recommended by the National Convention 
of Insurance ‘Commissioners, was intro- 
duced in Kentucky, but did not become 
law. That portion of the uniform in- 
contestability clause relating to “during the 
lifetime of the insured” was added to the 
Virginia law on this subject. 

A Virginia bill relating to the effect of 
suicide on a life insurance policy was a- 
mended’ by eliminating some objectionable 
features and was then enacted. 

The United States Congress amended the 
federal interpleader law to permit life in- 
surance companies to enter bills of inter- 
pleader in controversies involving two or 
more claimants to the life insurance pro- 
ceeds and pay the money into court, sub- 
ject to its determination. 

The New York law was amended ex- 
pressly authorizing life insurance com- 
panies of that state to pension both officers 
and employees. 

By a new law in New York, general 
corporations of that state may now estab- 
lish pension systems under the supervision 
of the superintendent of insurance. 


Changes Made In 
Investment Laws 


Under an amendment to the New York 
insurance law, bankers acceptances are now 
valid investments for life insurance com- 
paies in that state. Likewise, life insur- 
ance companies may invest in real estate 
mortgages issued under the provisions of 
the new housing law of New York. 

In Massachusetts, a question regarding 
the statutory authority for the conversion 
of life insurance policies from one form 
to another resulted in the amendment of 
the law on that subject, clarifying a former 
ambiguity. 

The Massachusetts commissioner of in- 
surance, by a law enacted this year, may 
refuse a license to an insurance company, 
if of, “opinion that such refusal will be 
in the public interest.” This language is 
similar in effect to the present law on this 
point in New York. 

As has been the case for many years, 
the results of this year’s legislation, life 
insurance-wise, are largely due to careful 
watching and effective action on the part 
of life underwriters the country over and 
the close cooperation of the underwriters’ 
asociations and their legislative commit- 
tees with other insurance interests in be- 
half of policyholders generally. 





Favor Degree Plan 


By its unanimous adoption of the re- 
port of the sub-committee on under- 
writers’ status, submitted by Guy Mac- 
Laughlin of Houston, Tex., chairman, 
the excutive committee of the National 
association put itself strongly on record 
as favoring the plan advocated by Mr. 
MacLaughlin for the giving life under- 
writers a degree and a definite pro 
fessional status. The committee re- 
quested the board of trustees to act 
favorably on the plan. The matter 
will come up for definite action by 
the new board of trustees. 

Mr. MacLaughlin’s plan calls in a 
general way for the establishment of 
a college under the supervision and 
control of the .National association 
which shall issue degrees and certifi- 
cates of fellowship. It is proposed 
that there shall be 160 “founders,” 
selected from among the men of the 
highest professional standing in life 
underwriting, who shall constitute the 
corporate body of the new institution. 

‘he plan is in many ways quite simi- 
lar to that which has been in effect in 
Canada for two years or more, whereby 


the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada is empowered by act of the 
Dominion Parliament to grant the de- 
gree of chartered life underwriter. 

When the proposal was first .ad- 
vanced by Mr. MacLaughlin two years 
ago it received very little support, bm 
his success in “selling” the idea to the 
National association leaders is evi 
denced by the unanimous vote that. it 
received at Tuesday’s meeting, the 
motion for its adoption being made by 
Lawrence Priddy of New York, who at 
first was one of the strong opponents 
of the plan. 





Disregard “Agenda” 


The “agenda” prepared for the execu- 
tive committee meeting Tuesday, which 
embraced 49 questions submitted for 
consideration by the committee, did 
not seem to make a great hit with its 
members. E. J. Clark of Baltimore de- 
clared that there were only three ques- 
tions on the list that were at all new, 
and which had not been thoroughly 
threshed out. In the end, the only 
question on the agenda that was taken 
up at all was that of the next place 
of meeting. 


Aside from that one feature, most 





of the time of the committee was taken 
up with the consideration of reports 
from special and standing committees. 

In the report of Ernest W. Owen 
of Detroit, chairman of the: interna- 
tional council, reference was made to 
the ultimate possibility of extending the 
association movement to England and 
the British colonies, but it was stated 
that the difference in methods of oper- 
ation created rather a serious problem. 
That fact was further stressed by 
President Petty of the Canadian asso- 
ciation, who emphasized the conserva- 
tiveness of the English people, but said 
that when they really get hold of an 
idea they make good use of it. 

In the absence of J. B. Duryea of 
San Francisco, chairman of the com- 
mittee on salesmanship, Roy H. Heart- 
man of Des Moines presented a digest 
of the report of that committee. W. 
R. Collins of New York, taking the 
place of J. Elliott Hall of that city, 
reported on the possibilities of using 
radio in broadcasting the message of 
life insurance. The committee was 
continued. 

F. W. Ganse of Boston spoke of the 
activities of the special committee of 
which he was chairman, in bringing 
about the recent election of President 
Walton L. Crocker of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life as a director of the 








Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Graham C. Wells of New York, 
former National president, spoke on 
cooperation with the Y. M. C. A. on 


- Thrift Week. 


One Session Shifted 


The sectional meeting devoted to 
consideration of the problems of the 
local associations, which was originally 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon 
when two other sectional meetings are 
also on the program, was changed in 
the official program distributed at the 
convention to Wednesday afternoon, 
formerly left blank. This made it pos- 
sible for delegates who wished to do 
so to attend this meeting and also one 
of those to be held Thursday afternoon. 

The Wednesday afternon session was 
virtually a symposium of local asso- 
ciation problems, the leaders on the 
various topics taking only a few min- 
utes to open up the subject and then 
throwing it open for general discussion. 








Claris Adams, the newly elected secretary 
of the American Life Convention, attended 
most of the sessions of the National asso- 
ciation, it being his first National associa- 
tion meeting. 








More Than 100,000 Unsold Prospects 


When one of the many new men who are constantly being added to our sales force was asked re- 


cently why he chose the BUSINESS ME} 


that would have appreciated his services, he replied: 


’"S ASSURANCE among the many good companies 


“‘Because after a thorough investigation, I became convinced 
that your Company has the greatest number of unsold prospects 
of any company in existence.” 


We believe this new man was right and that even we ourselves had failed to fully appreciate the 
tremendous advantage this gives our own field men. 


More than 100,000 of the prominent Business and Professional men throughout 29 states have 
our Accident and Health service, who have not yet availed themselves of complete B. M. A. 


service, under our matchless “All-Ways 


one contract and under one payment. 


” contract—Life, Accident and Health protection under 


More than 100,000 who are already friends and clients of the Company—whose confidence is 
evidenced by the continuing of that Disability protection in the Company—who have shown 
their preference for B. M. A. service, and who are therefore in fact the best 100,000 unsold 
prospects the insurance man can hope to find. 


And the Company will distribute among those 100,000 prospects, through personal delivery by 
its field men, more than $1,500,000.00 in benefits under disability contracts during this one year 
of 1926. Enough cash to cover the initial annual deposits on $50,000,000.00 of Life Insurance. 


Yes, this young man was right ; we do have the greatest number of unsold prospects. 


17 Years in Disability Insurance—nearly $4,000,000.00 premiums in force 
6 Years in Life Insurance—over $33,000,000.00 in force 


Are You Familiar With Our “ All-W ays”’ 


Contract? 


“It Pays All Ways and it Pays Always.” 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 


W. T. GRANT, President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Life Insurance and Economic Progress 


HE amazing story of social progress 

unfolded in the growth of life insur- 

ance in America stamps it as the 
crowning flower of American business 
achievement. The swelling tide of family 
protection, extended beyond the grave by 
the qualities of thrift and self-denial, evi- 
dences a matchless reassurance of national 
progress and individual character. No 
ple could so adequately project the savings 
of today to the reassurance of tomorrow, 
unless the industrial processes of that peo- 
ple provided an ample margin of earning 
power beyond living requirements; and no 
people would voluntarily assume the con- 
tinuity of obligations thus incurred, unless 
in character they possess the ennobling vir- 
tues of family affection, and display the 
sober forethought which ‘evidences that af- 





JULIUS H, BARNES 


Former President 
U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce 


fection. So fast has this provision for pro- 
tection flowered that few in the world today 
realize the magnitude of its commitments, 
The organized life insurance companies of 
America have entered into solemn contracts 
to redeem, by the distribution of payments 
at varying periods within the lifetime of 
men now living, the enormous aggregate of 
72 billion dollars. This sum equals almost 
a quarter of the total national wealth of the 
United States today, in every form. We 
know that this enormous distribution, and 
more, will take place as written in the bond, 
because we have learned that great ability 
and great devotion are enlisted in the dis- 
charge of these sacred obligations. 


Marvels in Life Span 
of Father and Son 


There died three weeks ago in New Eng- 
land the son of one of our martyred presi- 
dents. The life span of that son and his 
father, Abraham Lincoln, reaches back to 
the full record of American constitutional 
history. When Abraham Lincoln was born, 
man had not yet invented the railway, tele- 
graph or the harvester. When Robert Lin- 
coln was born, the world still lacked the 
great modern facilities of the telephone, the 
automobile and the radio. The great facili- 
ties of today producing the thousand forms 
of things to use which, in the aggregate, we 
denote as national wealth, were barely com- 
ing into play, even a quarter century ago. 
When Abraham Lincoln was a child, the 
United States possessed 5,000,000 clustered 
closely along its seaboards, with a great un- 
developed territory, of vast potentiality, in- 
land and yet untouched. When Abraham 
Lincoln was born, 72 billion dollars, the 
— total of today’s life insurance, would 

have bought more than half the total pos- 
sessions of all the world. For fifty centur- 





By JULIUS 
Presid 





ies, the productive effort of all races of 
mankind had succeeded in creating, in every 
form of wealth and value, hardly twice the 
face obligation of life insurance contracts 
of today How does it come that life insur- 
ance, itself a growth of barely more than 
a quarter of a century, is evidenced today 
in popular confidence, by contracts, the final 
redemption of which, in the United States 
alone, equals in aggregate value the whole 
world’s savings of a score of centuries pre- 
ceding ? 


Half of Population 
Hold Life Policies 


It is manifest that the saving margin of 
earning power must in this quarter of a cen- 
tury have advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and that we know to be true. It is evidence 
that the device of life insurance, the spread- 
ing of the risk of individual disaster which 
follows untimely death, is a device soundly 
calculated and honestly administered. It is 
evidenced that these qualities of soundness of 
plan and high and devoted ability in adminis- 
tration, have built a public confidence un- 
equaled in any other line of human trust. 
Fifty-four million separate contracts exist 
between individuals who entrust their sav- 
ings to life underwriters, ably and faithfully 
discharging their trust, show that half the 
population of the great republic enter into 
those contracts, and evidence a public con- 
fidence which certainly cannot be matched 
so strikingly in any other field. 

The future of these trust relations fires 
the imagination. The projected curve of 
insurance totals a quarter of a century 
hence staggers the imagination, when that 
curve has risen in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury from 8 billion dollars to 72 billion dol- 
lars. Manifestly, however, if that curve, 
even in a slackened rise, is to show the rec- 
ord of increasing confidence, based on in- 
creasing savings, there must be sober 
thought given to preserving the conditions 
under which the living margin of our people 
has been written with such manifest clarity. 


Indicators Mark Road 
of Human Progress 


When we attempt to define the causes of 
such amazing surplus margin of earning 
power, we are struck by the fact that the 
last quarter of a century is also the era of 
wealth production that reflects into earnings 
and wages, on which the prosperity and sav- 
ing margin of a people must always rest. 
The national wealth of America in this 
quarter century increased from 88 billion 
dollars to 320 billion dollars, and savings 
deposits increased in that quarter century 
from 2 billion dollars to 23 billion dollars. 
These indicators mark the same road of 
human progress on which the increase of 
life insurance leads the way. 

National wealth and national savings in- 
dicate, after all, the increasing productivity 
of human effort applied to the creation of 
things of use from the otherwise useless 
treasures of nature. To take the gifts of 
nature, in the form of fertile fields or vast 
forests; of rich mines or pools of oil; to 
harness the flexible force of nature, which 
has run, unused, with our streams for count- 
less ages, and, by the sheer genius of science 
and invention, translate the raw materials 
of earth into those things which furnish 
home, and office, and factory, is the real vi- 
tality of national economics. A harsh term, 
“economics,” and cold indeed, until one 
learns that it translates itself into the in- 
dividual life and the individual home. Sound 
economics mean the methods and conditions 
under which shoes are put on the children 
of the poor; bread and meat unfailingly 
supplied the table of honest labor; private 
homes; automobiles, radios and the tele- 
phone become almost the universal posses- 
sion of our people; the haunting fear of un- 
employment no longer lays its icy hand on 
the shoulder of willing workers; the age- 
old conquest of poverty is achieved with the 





H. BARNES 


t Barnes-Ames Co., New York 


banishment of destitution, except for the 
exceptional cases of individual misfortune 
—these are the things which give life and 
meaning to national economics. And =~ 
are the achieveménts which the social, in- 
dustrial and political philosophy of Ame B oa 
has clearly gained. 


Three Factors Determine 
Place in Social Scale 


Last May, at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in Washington, pleading for self- 
government in business, I stated that the 
status of any people in the social scale could 
be determined by the degree with which it 
possessed three factors: 

1. Natural resources. 

2. Habits of industry. 

3. Stable and sound government. 

You will be interested in applying this 
formula of measurement to the position of 
any peoples of today. For example, there 
is Russia, which has great natural resources, 
a great store of idle labor, a stable govern- 
ment, but one so unsound in its social and 
political philosophy that it has destroyed or 
discouraged the individual incentive which, 
by the aggregate of achievement, writes the 
national progress of any people. 

Or there is Mexico, with great natural re- 
sources, a large population, low in effective- 
ness because of almost universal illiteracy. 
a government of successive revolutions and 
of such unsound social theories today that 
living conditions of its people contrast most 
strikingly with the living standards of the 
great republic on its northern border. 

Or there is Italy, on which nature has be- 
stowed scanty resources indeed, peopled by 
a hardy and industrious race, possessing a 
stable government today, sound in its philo- 
sophy of work and economy, but because of 
the lack of adequate natural resources, a 
wage scale that makes the buying power of 
a day’s work in Milan one-quarter that of a 
day’s work in fortunate America. 


Opportunity in America of 
Living and Saving to Age 


So you may apply this measure to any 
people i in the world, and where you find the 
possession of large natural resources, a peo- 
ple with an ideal of effective work, and a 
stable government, with a sound political 
philosophy, there you will find the creation 
of national and individual wealth, which 
means earning power, and earning power on 
a scale which provides a living and saving 
margin. There the great field of life un- 
derwriting may find its opportunity. 

That America possesses in unequaled 
ratio a balance of these three great factors 
is partly a favor of nature, which has show- 
ered on our continent great stores of raw 
material, out of which the manifold forms 
of national wealth are created, but it is also 
due to the flowering of the ideals of the 
founders of this republic, who builded bet- 
ter than they knew. The aspiration for 
knowledge and education which made the 
public school the universal birthright of the 
American child, the restless urge of the 
pioneer, which honored successful work and 
scorned the social idler, these are the quali- 
ties which today provide a scientific tech- 
nique of vast industry, and the joy in the 
burden of large industrial direction which 
creates real captains of industry. Never in 
history have the rewards of superior men- 
tality, superior devotion to the daily work, 
superior genius in invention and its scientific 
application, equalled the prizes held before 
the youth of today. 


Insurance of the 
Irreplaceable Individual 


American genius has supplanted the slow 
production of the bent backs of labor by 
the large scale production of power-driven, 
super-intelligent machines. This is evi- 
denced by the production in the automobile 
industry of an average of eleven cars per 
year by each worker, instead of the two cars 





per year by the methods of only twelve 
years ago. We have placed more nearly in 
accurate relation than in any previous era, 
the superiority of intellect over mere brawn 

It is evidence of this more true valuation 
of brains, on which the organization and di- 
rection of modern large-scale industry de- 
pends, that a large part of life underwriting 
is the insurance, in dollars, of the almost 
irreplaceable individual with the treasure of 
original ideas. 

The rising level of national wealth and 
individual prosperity, which, in this single 
people, finds the ability to own, and the 
urge to use, 20 million automobiles and 16 
million telephones, is not alone the evidence 
of earning power fairly distributed among 
all our people under the social, industrial 
and political philosophy we have ee. 
but it is also the evidence of trained minds 














W. M. DUFF, Pittsburgh 


Chairman Committee on Educational 
Standards 


and great courage and vision in indus- 
trial leadership. As American leadership 
marches on to larger and larger fields; as 
the progress in industrial methods, by which 
individual living standards are raised and 
individual security assured, become the 
knowledge and inspiration of 1600 million 
other humans’in the world, the premium 
which private organizations and society it- 
self will set on superior individual genius 
will reflect into this useful service of life 
underwriting, to aggregate totals which will 
amaze the world. The worth of a mind 
with new ideas—the reward which society, 
through the process of trade, will pay to 
mind and vision which performs distin 
guished service in the intricate processes of 
modern living, will make the value of such 
an individual life reach to sums yet un- 
touched. 


Social Value of 
Secure Living Standards 


The social value of secure living stand- 
ards, and adequate earning power, is shown 
by another phase of life insurance detail. 
For instance, when I read that the expected 
mortality to be incurred by the life under- 
writers for the single year of 1924 was 500 
million dollars, and the actual mortality 277 
millions dollars, or hardly more than half, 
one realizes what it means in extended 
earning power and in savings, which repre- 
sent increased possession, for a people to 
have living standards that mean modern 
sanitation and hygiene, to possess paved 
streets and sewers and pure water, and to 
have marshalled an army of trained science 
and medicine. 

It is of vast social significance, far wider 
than the unexpected earnings of the insur- 
ance contracts of a quarter century ago, that 
the actual current mortality constantly falls 
behind the expectancy forecasted in the 
early days of the century. With the excep- 
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tion of the single year of 1918, when the 
mortality record was affected by the great 
war and the visitation of the influenza epi- 
demic, the falling percentage of actual mor- 
tality indicates clearly the added security 
of life, its lengthening, its relative freedom 
from former sickness and disability. 


Lightening of the Shadow 
on Individual Homes 


The contribution to national earnings 
shown in this indicator of national eco- 
nomics is matched in human value by the 
picture it suggests of a great lightening 
from the individual home of the shadow of 
sickness, despair and death. What it means 
in the myriad homes represented by the 54 
million life insurers, to have a world en- 
grossed in the activities of peace, not war, 
and secure in their daily lives by modern 
methods of safeguarding life and health, is 
visualized by the statement that in 1918, 
during the war, the actual mortality ran 128 
per cent. of the expected, while in 1924 it 
had fallen to 58 per cent. ; 

And in the picture of modern industry 
which I have drawn, it is manifest, too, that 
modern power-driven, machine-equipped in- 
dustry needs capital investment with in- 
creasing urgency. Last week, the loaded 
cars of our great railroads for the first 
time in history reached the total of 1,130 
thousand cars, in a single week. The rising 
tide of flow from factory and farm of the 
manifold forms of goods of commerce 
which ultimately equip and maintain the in- 
dividual home, reguire the constantly ex- 
panding equipment of great railroads, the 
parallel service of growing fleets of motor 
trucks, the growth of old industry and the 
establishment of new centers of production. 
And-all these look for their equipment to 
the loans of liquid savings. Here, again, 
the total investment in bonds and stocks and 
mortgages of the life underwriting com- 
panies, exceeding 10 billion dollars, indi- 
cates the great reservoir of liquid capital 
formed by the trickling contributions of 
countless individual premiums. Such a 
reservoir has been of inestimable value in 
enlarging the facilities for earning and em- 
ployment, on which America’s charmed cir- 
cle rests. 


Steadily Rising Rate 
of Interest Earnings 


And that these investments have been 
handled with a skill which has earned rates 
of return rarely possible to the individual is 
shown by the steadily rising rate of interest 
on these aggregate invested funds, which, 
year by year, for many years now, has 
reached successive higher rates of yield. 
That the average of eighty-one companies 
in life underwriting achieved a rate of in- 
terest earned on invested funds of 5.38 per 
cent. for the year 1924, as against an aver- 
age of 4.80 per cent. for the five years pre- 
ceding the war, evidences unusually able 
management, and is an assurance of prudent 
care, which invites a merited public confi- 
dence. 

I have tried thus briefly to sketch to you 
the significance of your industry in national 
economics, and the high and honorable place 
which it has there achieved. There are 
many who deplore the mechanical age in 
which we live; machines, they say, have 
standardized character and undermined in- 
dividual inspiration. There are others who, 
amazed at the general possession of wealth 
and means, liken the extravagance of mod- 
ern life to the orgies which preceded the fall 
of Rome. I have read much of Roman his- 
tory, but I fail to find therein any evidence 
that there was any general possession of 
home life, in the security of well-being and 
content. I search in vain for any evidence 
in Rome of wealth ana extravagance by 
others than a scanty few, and those clearly 
men of such character as would buy the 
favor of the state, for the exploitation of 
the common man. : 

Rome’s days of decadence show no evi- 
dence of the abounding vitality and robust 
activities of a new race, which may, like 
children, misuse the great toys which sci- 
ence and invention forces into hands as yet 
unused and untrained, but which also pro- 
duces the healthy restlessness of progress. 
In history, the days of racial decadence are 
never marked by the records of athletic 
achievement. No Roman matron appears 
in history to have swum the British Chan- 
nel. Indeed, there is no authentic athletic 


record of the virile early days of man that 
cannot be matched today by the free ama- 
teurs of the new republic. The crowded 
stadiums of our games show a keen appre- 
ciation of trained sports, responsive to 
quickened intellects, rather than the savage 
ferocity of Roman games, which demanded 
human sacrifice with the downturned 
thumbs of a sodden and hopeless populace. 

There was a Roman Emperor 1600 years 
ago who, by edict, fixed the relationship of 
values of a thousand articles, and fixed as 
well a scale of wages for skilled and un- 
skilled workers. How destitute of oppor- 
tunity the average life of Roman days ap- 
pears, compared with today’s wide dis- 
tribution of earnings, is evidenced by the 
fact that the Diocletian scale fixed, for ex- 
ample, the value of a bushel of rye at the 
value of four days’ work of an unskilled 
workman, and two days’ work of a highly 
skilled artisan. Today, the skilled artisan 
who could not buy ten to fifteen bushels of 
rye with a single day’s effort, would be out 
of luck indeed. 


Sense of Solemn 
Stewardship of Wealth 


There is no record in Roman decadence 
of the sense of solemn stewardship of 
wealth by which agencies of relief, hos- 
pitals, homes and sanitariums, open their 
doors to the unfortunate in every city and 
village of this land. Nor of the trustee- 
ship of great resources by which private 
foundations carry on the painstaking re- 
search work, which frees whole peoples and 
whole races from the ancient scourges of 
yellow fever, typhus, and the thousand 
plagues which followed violated sanitation. 

Thirty thousand people may write the 
day’s headlines by congesting Broadway 
before the funeral church in which lies the 
body of a motion picture actor, but 110 mil- 
lion sober-minded industrious people read 
of it as one of the daily happenings in a 
corner of a great country, and go their way 
with a common-sense perspective of social 
values. 


Basic Interest of People 
Healthy and Sound 


The daily press, the cable, telegraph, tele- 
phone and the radio, the weekly happenings 
pictured on the movie screen—these agen- 
cies, with the quickened intellect of univer- 
sal literacy, can be trusted to keep the basic 
interest of our people healthy and sound, 
even under the amazing speed with which 
life moves today. Whether a social status 
is sordidly materialistic, or whether the 
day’s great opportunities evidence them- 
selves in wider idealism than has been pos- 
sible heretofore, depends on the individual 
character of a people. In estimating that 
basic character, 54 million policyholders, 
contracting 72 billion dollars of protection 
as a shield of affection against untimely 
loss, speak louder than the feverish little 
groups that haunt the white light cabaret. 
I believe profoundly that in this new coun- 
try, this new race, acknowledging with due 
humility the favors which have been show- 
ered upon it, can nevertheless claim to be 
blazoning the trail of human advance for 
the 1600 million other humans of the world 
today 


Reflection on Economics 
of Three Philosophies 


I have stated thus briefly the reflection in 
national economics of three philosophies. 

A social philosophy, which values each 
individual according to his own character 
and achievement, and not by accident of 
birth. The high value set on human life 
under this conception is again indicated by 
the enormous aggregate of protection 
through life insurance. ’ 

An industrial philosophy, which believes 
in transforming nature’s raw materials into 
forms for human use as rapidly as possible, 
and thus, by creating more things to divide 
among the homes of America, has definitely 
raised the living standards of its people. 

And these two potent philosophies—social 
and industrial—can only function effec- 
tively under America’s also unique political 
ideal, that government exists primarily 
solely to preserve fair play and equal op- 
portunity for all its people. 

The intense individualism of the Amer- 
ican pioneer laid the foundation for a con- 
stitution which defines and limits the use 
of government to this primary purpose. 


Mechanics of Running 
a Local Association 


By W. C. MURRAY 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


SUCCESSFUL life insurance organ- 
_ ization, not only from the stand- 
point of its members but from the 
standpoint of educating the public 
through various mediums, must have its 
dues sufficiently high to meet the larger 
program, and then the important thing 
is to collect those dues. The office of 
secretary-treasurer is not an easy one 
at best, therefore, it is essential that his 
work should be so systematized as to 
produce maximum results with mini- 
mum labor, this is especially true where 
that officer does not receive a salary. 
I will explain briefly the forms and 
methods which I found to be very satis- 
factory. 

Record cards: Individual record 

cards for each member’s dues carried 
full information as to local and national 
dues, classification, date elected to 
membership, etc. 
_ Cash book: The cash book contained, 
in addition to receipts, and disburse- 
ments, a perpetual analysis of the stand- 
ing as between the local and National 
association. This analysis, so kept, will 
provide a ready check against the indi- 
vidual record cards. 

Voucher system: This consisted of a 
convenient folder, numbered the same 
as the check, in which were filed in- 
voices, receipts, correspondence and 
cancelled check or any other papers 
pertaining to the respective transaction. 

* 7 * 

Application blanks: Proper forms 
should be provided for applicants to 
sign who desire to become members of 
a local association. The forms should 
carry a pledge to maintain the ideals of 
the National association, space for the 
endorsement by two members, the date 
recommended by the membership com- 
mittee and the date of election by the 
board of directors. It should also have 
a detachable temporary receipt form for 
the dues remitted with the application. 
It might also be advisable to carry ex- 
tract from the By-Laws covering the 
application and the election of mem- 
bers. 


Statement forms: These forms carry 





Every American who values social progress, 
in which America has achieved a leader- 
ship, must understand and defend the po- 
litical ideal that government has no place 
in the activities of its people except the 
preservation of the equal chance. National 
progress is always the aggregate of individ- 
ual effort, and the competition of govern- 
ment, irresponsible as to revenue and in- 
come, in the processes of trade, inevitably 
undermines the effort and destroys the ac- 
complishment of its individual people. 
These last few years we have seen in Eu- 
rope a social concept that the state should 
operate great public services, like railways, 
telegraph and telephones, forced to dis- 
credit under the logic of actual events. 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and in these last 
few weeks Belgium, are divesting them- 
selves of government ownership and oper- 
ation of these great facilities, on which all 
business and commerce depend, because 
they have found the state, with its handi- 
cap of politics, cannot effectively serve the 
industry of the people, and on the healthful 
conduct of industry depend the earning 


power and opportunity of its individual 
people. é ’ 
The essentials of national economics 


thus hastily sketched, when analyzed to the 
final appraisal of their social value, reas- 
sures us as to the present status and the 
future prospects of America. And one of 
the most accurate indexes applied in that 
study of national economics rests in the 
statistics of the field in which you are en- 
listed. Therefore, it is right, in closing, to 
define life underwriting, with its enormous 
aggregate of individual contracts, as evi- 
dence not alone of great material progress, 
but of the idealistic character which, prop- 
erly understood, social progress of today 
does really possess. 





extracts from the By-Laws pertaining 
to dues which I found to be exception- 
ally helpful in making collections. 

Membership cards: These cards 
should be neat and attractive so that 
the members will be proud to exhibit 
them to their friends and prospective 
members, 

Report forms for National dues In 
addition to the recapitulation sheets 
furnished by the National association, 
the sheets carrying the names, ad- 
dresses, etc., of the members being 
reported, should have two columns to 
the right of the names, these columns 
should be headed “resident” and “non- 
resident” and the names for each 
column should be numbered consecu- 
tively from 1 up, so that the last name 
entered will show the total number 
under each classification. Subsequent 





ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore 
Former National President 


reports to the National should start 
out with the totals of the previous 
report. 

Stationery: Stationery of all kinds 
should be gotten up in a modern busi- 
nesslike manner, because these things 
do have a certain appeal in making a 
successful organization. 

> « * 


Committee: I wish to suggest that 
the National president appoint a commit- 
tee of a suitable number to standardize 
forms and methods with the idea of 
the National having same prepared and 
to be sold to the local associations for 
their use. This, I believe, would facili- 
tate matters for both the national and 
the local associations. 

All statements for dues should be in 
the hands of the members exactly on 
the day they are due, and all unpaid 
dues should be consistently followed 
up. Credit managers will tell you that 
if you are lax in collecting accounts 
your customers will be lax in paying 


them. “Promptness begets prompt- 
ness.” 
> > . 
Monthly bulletins: Announcements 


for meetings should carry news items 
of interest to the members as well, and 
should be so printed and gotten up as 
to put “punch” into the appeal. Should 
two bulletins be sent out in any one 
month, the second bulletin should be on 
different colored paper from that of the 
first. ; é 

All officers should be on time in at- 
tending committee or association meet- 
ings, begin meetings on time and quit 
the same way. Make your programs 
just long enough; it is better to have 
the members wishing for more, than 
thinking they had too much. 

Every officer of a life underwriters’ 
association owes it to the institution 
of life insurance to give his association 
the very best that is in him. Life insur- 
ance is worthy of the time of our best 
men and the best that is in our best 
men. 
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Largest Gathering of Union Central 
Agents was Held in Atlantic City 


TLANTIC CITY, Sept. 15—A rec- 
A ord breaking agency convention of 

the Union Central Life was held 
here at the Ambassador Hotel on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. There were 
over 700 agents with their wives and fami- 
lies’ in attendance, making it the largest 
gathering of the kind in the history of the 
company. Union Central agents are as- 
signed a quota by the company based upon 
previous production and those attending the 
convention must reach the figure allotted 
them. A number of the large group of 
Union Central agents who attended their 
own meeting remained over for the annual 





JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Los Angeles 
Former National President 


gathering of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, which began on Wed- 
nesday. 

General selling ideas were not developed 
at the Union Central meeting but instead 
the convention was devoted principally to 
explaining the various aspects and depart- 
ments of the company; in brief, “Selling” 
the company to its agents. Each business 
s€ssion was opened with singing, Walter L. 
Tongas, of Boston, acting as song leader 
with W. Gray Harris, of Worcester, as 
accompanist. George F. Schilling, the 
company’s veteran Philadelphia manager 
and chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, extended the welcome to Atlantic 
City. Elmer E. Silver, manager at Boston 
and chairman of the program committee, 
explained the plan that had been followed 
in drafting the program. 


Company and Agents Are 
Trustees for Policyholders 


The general theme for the first session 
was “The Union Central for its Agents.” 
President John D. Sage was the first 
speaker. He said that life insurance pro- 
ducing agents as well as company officials 
are trustees of policyholders’ money. The 
public trusts a life insurance company and 
all those connected with it to properly ad- 
minister the funds that are entrusted to it. 
The life insurance premium charged by a 
company is like the upset price in the build- 
ing business. That is, the company says 
that it will not charge more than so much 
and as much less than the maximum figure 
as possible. 

The producing agent, Mr, Sage said, is 
more important than ever because today so 
much more is expected of him. The busi- 
ness is very much more complicated than it 
was a few years ago, which means that 
there are many more things that an agent 
must know. The nature of the business is 
such today, Mr. Sage said, that an agent 
simply must be prepared or he cannot pos- 


sibly meet the competition of those agents 
who are thoroughly equipped. 


Hommeyer Draws Lesson 
From Maeterlinck’s Story 


Another of the company’s officers, 
Charles Hommeyer, superintendent of 
agencies, spoke on “Putting Union in 


Union Central.” Mr, Hommeyer in a gen- 
eral way contrasted conditions in the life 
insurance field with those that prevailed 
fifty years ago in 1876. After outlining 
the improvements that have taken place, 
Mr. Hommeyer said that life insurance is 
more than ever a cooperative effort and 
that it cannot succeed unless the home 
office and field forces thoroughly coordi- 
nate and cooperate. He stated that in 
Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee” it is stated 
that away from the hive a bee cannot make 
honey or even survive. In the life insur- 
ance business Mr. Hommeyer said that an 
agent cannot succeed wholly by himself. 
He must think of the life insurance busi- 
ness as something that is produced by a 
vast army of home office and field work- 
ers and that life insurance is a success 
because it is thoroughly mutual and co- 
operative. 


Farm Loan Condition 
Takes Favorable Change 


The third company official to speak at 
the first session was Jesse R. Clark, Jr., 
vice-president, who discussed “The Com- 
pany’s Investments.” Mr. Clark introduced 
the various financial correspondents who 
were present at the meeting. He said that 
the Union Central’s average interest rate 
on its investments is now 6.4 percent, but 
that this figure was cut down to 6 percent 
last year owing to mortgage foreclosures. 
Mr. Clark stated that in 1925 the company 
recovered all of its principal invested in 
farms, that the accumulated interest was 
paid and that between 4 and 5 percent 

was earned on the farms that had previ- 
ously been giving the company difficulty. 
Mr. Clark stated that farming conditions 


- are gradually improving and that collec- 


tions are increasing from 5 to 10 percent 
each year. 

The competition of the Federal Land 
Banks and the Joint Stock Land Banks, 
with their low interest rates and their liberal 
loaning policies, has been such as to make 
considerable inroads upon any life insur- 
ance company loaning money to farmers. 
Because of this, the Union Central last 
year loaned $10,000,000 on city property, 
restricting its loans to small residences in- 
dividually selected and all in cities of more 
than 100,000 population. The company has 
had an excellent experience upon its city 
real estate loans. 


Vice-President Williams not 
Able to be Present 


Edward S. Brashears, of Washington, 
spoke on “The Union Central from the 
Agent’s Standpoint.” George L. Williams, 
the vice-president of the company, was the 
only officer unable to be present. Mr. Wil- 
liams recently underwent an operation at 
Rochester, and although he is recuperating 
rapidly, did not want to undertake the trip. 
The first session was concluded with brief 
ey: by F. P. Sessions, Spartanburg, 

3 Be. D. G Davis, Washington, D. 
C. Rufus A. Hunter, Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Sebastian, Cincinnati, and Frank G. Lieb- 
erman, Baltimore, Md., all of whom told 
why they preferred the Union Central. 

Superintendent of Agencies Charles 
Hommeyer presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion on the first day, at which the general 
theme was “The Union Central for its 
Policyholders.” W. B. Lee, of Dallas, 
Tex., _ Spoke on “The Choice of a Com- 
pany,” outlining what an agent should seek 
and expect in selecting a company that he 
is to represent. Lloyd K. Allen, of Bos- 
ton, spoke on “Why Prospects Should 
Want Union Central Policies.” Tele- 





graphic replies to the question, “Why I 
Prefer the Union Central,” were read, the 
three winners being Mrs. W. I. Hardwick, 
of Kingsvale, Va.; Harry A. Carr, of New 
York, and Henry G. Strickland, of 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Public Confidence Greatest 
Asset of Life Insurance 


One of the most interesting talks heard 
at the convention was that of Medical Di- 
rector Dr, William Muhlberg. Dr. Muhl- 
berg discussed the recent liberalizing fea- 
tures that have been introduced in life 
insurance contracts, and stated that the 
broad attitude adopted by the companies 
and their willingness to make: concessions 
on what might be disputed points have 
given the public generally a great confi- 
dence in the life insurance business. This 
public confidence, Dr. Muhlberg said, is 
the greatest asset possessed by the life 
companies at this time. 

Discussing the medical side of the busi- 
ness, Dr. Muhlberg stated that the de- 
velopment of the writing of substandard 
cases constituted perhaps the greatest 
single service performed in recent years. 
As a consequence of the very much more 
general writing of substandard cases, the 
declination rate of the average company 
has been reduced from 10 percent to 4 
percent. Dr. Muhlberg explained the con- 
servation work conducted by the Union 
Central, explaining that last year the com- 
pany offered a partial examination to its 
policyholders, and that only 12 percent 
responded to the invitation, or a total of 
30,000. Of those examined somewhat su- 
perficially, 46 percent only were normal, 
the remaining 54 percent showing defects 
of some kind. The company’s policyhold- 
ers carrying $25,000 or more were offered 
a free examination, and 40 percent of 
these availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity. 


40 Percent of Disability 
Due to Tuberculosis 


Dr. Muhlberg said that the introduction 
of the disability clause has brought numer- 
ous problems to life insurance that were 
not a feature of the business only a short 
time ago. In recent years there have been 
many disability claims and the companies 
have taken up to date the attitude that 
these claims must be interpreted liberally 
or the companies will be taken into court 
with them, which is a contingency which 
they, of course, wish to avoid. Dr, Muhl- 
berg stated that 40 percent of the Union 
Central’s disability claims had come as a 
result of tuberculosis, which-he stated is 
as prevalent as ever, although the tubercu- 
losis death rate has been cut in half. It is 
now possible, Dr. Muhlberg said, to make 
a diagnosis very much earlier in the prog- 
ress of a tuberculosis case than was for- 
merly possible, and that the treatment 
administered is much more intelligent. Ef- 
fecting a cure of tuberculosis is now 
almost a question of finances, Dr. Muhl- 
berg asserted. Almost without exception, 
a case of tuberculosis detected in its early 
stages can be cured if the patient has the 
money for treatment. 

Frank M. See, of St. Louis, and Mrs. 

P. Monford, of Cincinnati, were the 
concluding speakers on the first day. Mr. 
See gave a diagram talk on creating es- 
tates, explaining that 80 percent of all 
estates of $5000 or more consist of life 
insurance. Mrs. Monford, who is the lead- 
ing woman producer of the Union Central 
Life, explained her methods in conserving 
estates. Mrs. Monford wrote $500,000 of 
business last year and in the first eight 
months of this year has nearly duplicated 
her 1925 record. The gathering on Mon- 
day afternoon closed with a big group 
photograph. At the banquet in the even- 
ing there were no speeches and the only 
entertainment feature consisted of a min- 
strel show furnished by home office em- 
ployes. 


Fifteen Speakers Heard 
t Closing Session 


Nearly 15 speakers were heard at the 
concluding session on Tuesday morn- 
ing which was in charge of President 
John D. Sage. Assistant Secretary, W. 
Howard Cox spoke on “Administering 





Estates.” Jerome Clark, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, outlined the 
possibilities for getting new business 
from old policyholders. October will 
be “policyholders’ month” for Union 
Central agents and Mr. Clark prepared 
the way for this special effort in his 
talk. Last year $71,720,000 of new busi- 
ness was secured from old policyhold- 
ers by Union Central agents, and this 
figure will unquestionably be passed 
during next month’s campaign. 


Upjohn’s Methods of 
Interviewing Strangers 


U. C. Upjohn, assistant manager at 
Chicago, described the methods he has 
followed in interviewing strangers. Mr. 














FREDERICK G. PIERCE, Philadelphia 


General Chairman Convention 
Committee 


Upjohn began life insurance work in 
Chicago 21 years ago with no friends, 
and has done a great deal of cold can- 
vassing. J. M. Thorsen of New York 
told of the letters, circulars and news- 
paper advertising that he has used suc- 
cessfully in his work and read one let- 
ter which has brought an especially 
high return. Other speakers at the 
final session were Herman A. Zischke, 
Portland, Ore.; B. A. Wiedermann, San 
Antonio, Tex.: E. L. Nightingale, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; J. W. Hiestand, 7 
cago; Harrison, Jr., Raleigh, N. 
C.; Joseph B. Wolfe, Atlanta, Ga., and 
W. Gray Harris, Worcester, Mass. 


President’s Reception 

On Tuesday evening the president’s re- 
ception was held in the marine ballroom 
of the steel pier. It consisted of a 30- 
minute musical program, the presentation 
of a one-act playlet, an informal recept ion 
to President and Mrs. Frank L. Jones and 
National officers and was topped: off with 
dancing which continued until midnight. 
The playlet was written by William A. 
Searle, assisted by President Jones, and 
produced under the direction of the author 
by the Penn Mutual players from the 
company’s home office in Philadelphia. 
The cast of characters consisted of R. Ken- 
neth Giescke, Miss Lillian I. Borton, Mrs. 
Dorothy Bartlett, Andrew Wollersheim, 
Harold J. Harvey and Miss Lillian Lamb. 
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Guardian Life Men Held a Company 
Convention at Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


ceding the opening of the Inter- 

national Convention of Life Un- 
derwriters, the eighth annual _conven- 
tion of the fieldmen of the Guardian 
Life met here Monday at Hotel Ritz 
Carlton for a three-day session with 
more than 350 representatives and 
guests attending. E. J. Berlet, manager 
at Philadelphia and president of the 
Leaders Club, presided at the opening 
session and introduced President Carl 
Heye of the company, who welcomed 
the delegates and expressed his deep 
appreciation of their loyalty and co- 
i It was their earnestness and 


A ‘etna th CITY, Sept. 14—Pre- 


operation. 





CHARLES F. FOEHL, New York 
Treasurer, National Association 


intelligence, he said, which had made it 
possible for the Guardian Life to have 
larger net earnings than any other 
company doing business in New York 
State. Last year they paid for $70,000- 
000, an increase of over 30 percent 
over the previous year, and the pro- 
duction for the first eight months of 
this year totalled $46,000,000, an in- 
crease of $7,000,000 or about 17 per- 
cent over the corresponding period 
last year. 


Big Membership Increase 
In Leaders’ Club 


Recalling the first leaders’ meeting 
held here in Atlantic City in 1913, Vice- 
President T. Louis Hansen said that 
the total amount of insurance in force 
in the company at that time did not 
amount to the new business paid for 
last year, which was the greatest in the 
company’s history. He stated that the 
Leaders’ Club had grown from 130 to 
188 members since the Chicago con- 
vention last year. 

In a witty address E. J. Cattell, stat- 
istician for the city of Philadelphia, 
said that the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition was a visible evidence of Amer- 
ica’s present greatness. He declared 
that within his own memory of 60 years 
he had seen the wealth of the nation 
increase from $7,000,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000,000, a rate of increase ten times 
taster than the growth of population. 
He said that life insurance had con- 
tributed a great deal of this phenomenal 
increase by promoting thrift and pro- 
ductive investment. Life insurance is 
one of the noblest of professions, he 
declared, because it lifts men’s thoughts 
and aspirations of immensities and 
eternities. It is the only means yet 
devised to protect life before the cradle 
and after the grave. 

_.For the first time in Guardian Life 
tistory two agents have qualified for 
the Pinnacle Club with an annual pro- 





duction of $1,000,000 or more—Max 
Reinboth of the Doremus Agency of 
New York City and E. B. Houghton of 
Rochester. They were presented with 
emblematic rings by President Heye 
who also presented prizes to those quali- 
fying for the Inner Sanctum. Inspector 
of Agencies James A. McLain pre- 
sented the conservation trophies to 
those agencies maintaining the highest 
percentage of renewals for the preced- 
ing year. In each of the four classes 
a bronze placque is awarded the win- 
ning agency and silver goblet is given 
the cashier in the winning agency. In 
Class A, Manager F. A. Doremus of 
New York City and Cashier Arthur H. 
Holste won the award with 84 percent, 
in Class B, Manager Howard Salot of 
Detroit and Cashier Anna S. Loren- 
sen with 88 percent; in Class C, Mana- 
ger Norman Dempsey of Denver and 
Cashier J. J. Calla with 89 percent and 
in Class D, Manager Arthur Niemeyer 
of Bellville, Ill, and Cashier Elsie 
Kuhns with 94 percent. The Three 
Musketeers Club was won by G. J. Ber- 
hoff, captain; Max Reinboth and David 
Goodfriend of the Doremus Agency of 
New York, who retained the cup per- 
manently, having won it three times 
running. 

President Heye presented R. N, R. 
Bardwell of Atlanta, supervisor of 
southern agencies, with a pin to com- 
memorate his 30 years’ service with the 
company. George Leinsander, man- 
ager at San Francisco, and Hahns Nie- 
mann of the Doremus Agency were 
given pins for 25 years’ service, while 
12 other agents received recognition 
for having passed their tenth year of 
service. 


Reinboth New President 
of Leaders’ Club 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee the following were elected offi- 
cers of the Leaders’ Club for the ensu- 
ing year: Max Reinboth, New York, 
president; E. B. Houghton, manager 
at Rochester, first vice-president; R. A. 
Trubey, manager at Fargo, S. D., sec- 
ond vice-president; Leo D. Landau, 
New York, vice-president at large, 
eastern district; Henry Kronstein, St. 
Louis, vice-president at large, central 
district; T, J. Miles, Tampa, vice-presi- 
dent at large, southern district; S. T. 
Rainey, Portland, vice-president at 
large, western district. Christopher 
Brooks, publicity director at the home 
office, was elected secretary. 

At the Monday afternoon session In- 
spector of Agencies James A. McLain 
spoke on how to achieve success in 
selling life insurance. It depends, he 
said, upon six factors: intelligence, in- 
dustry, integrity, the will to learn, the 
wil] to work and the will to persevere. 
He said that in selling life insurance it 
is the spirit of the attack rather than 
the ammunition used which wins. The 
right amount and kind of ammunition 
is helpful only after the first spirited 
attack has been made. Every salesman 
should make use of the printed mate- 
rial of the company. It was designed 
especially to appeal to the eye. In not 
making use of it he said that salesmen 
were neglecting a great opportunity for 
the eye appeal was even better than 
the ear appeal because it is more direct. 


Circulars Responsible for 
64 Percent of Sales 


E. A. McClung of Pittsburgh spoke 
on the uses of the prospect bureau. He 
said his mailing lists are largely made 
up from vocational directories—law 
yers, doctors, professional men in gen- 
eral, alumni of colleges, tax lists, etc. 
Circularization pays when prospects able 
to pay are the ones that are circular- 
ized. Mr. McClung said that in his 
four years’ experience circularization 
was responsible directly or indirectly 
for 64 percent of his sales. He empha- 


sized the point that those who do not 
reply to circular letters are often very 
good prospects. Every letter sent out 
should be followed up, even if the men 
seen do not buy. They frequently 
give leads to others who will. He also 
said that he obtained better results on 
his second circularization of a list of 
names than on the first. 


Infinite Possibilities In 
Program Insurance 


Warren Dean of Washington de- 
clared that no salesman could afford to 
be ignorant of the infinite possibilities 
offered by program insurance designed 
to fit the particular needs of every in- 
dividual in every possible contingency. 
The aim should not be to sell a policy 
but a whole picture of insurance. The 
modern life insurance salesman should 
be a scientific counselor and the day 
will come, he said, when all life insur- 
ance men, like all other professional 
men, will be compelled by law to pass 
an examination before being allowed to 
practice. 

Henry Sheldon of the Doremus 
Agency of New York said that Guardian 
Life agents had a great advantage over 
ail others because of the fact that the 
company was the first New York com- 
pany to guarantee 5 percent compound 
interest on funds left on deposit and 
charge no discount for paying interest 
in monthly installments. Guardian Life 
policyholders received larger return 
than those of almost any other com- 
pany. 


Delivers Policies In 
Leather Wallets 


Speaking of the profitable use agents 
could make of company literature, H. 
Kriss of Cleveland said that if agents 
sent in 25 names a week to the home 
office he was confident that they could 
increase their production $50,000 a year 
at a cost of $2.50 a week. He also said 
that his practice of delivering policies 
in leather wallets had helped him to 
close many cases. The prospect was 
pleased by the attention he got and felt 
that he was receiving something for 
nothing. Before adjourning a general 
discussion on business methods took 
place with Harold Pearce, manager at 
Cleveland, presiding. 

On Monday evening all new members 
of the Leaders’ Club were initiated into 
the Order of the Bull Dog, a secret 
organization composed of all the lead- 
ing producers of the Guardian Life. 


Speakers on Program 
at Second Day’s Session 


Valentine Howell, associate actuary, and 
Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director, 
represented the home office on the second 
day’s program, the speakers from the 
field force being George Hoffman, man- 
ager in Chicago; Miss Maud McCallister, 
St. Louis; Leon Alexander, Brooklyn; 
George E. Hackman, St. Louis; Max Rein- 
both, New York, and J. C. McNamara, 
agency manager in New York City. Frank 
L. Jones, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was also 
introduced and spoke briefly. 


“Machine” Work Needed 


Speaking at the sectional meeting 
Thursday afternoon devoted to local 
association problems, W. Curtis Knox, 
of the Union Central at Rochester, N. 
Y., stressed the necessity for close co- 
operation all down the line. He said 
in that connection: 

“A well-run association is like a 
strongly built and well oiled machine. 
Cooperation is the essential quality, 
first among the officers of the associa- 
tion, then between the directors or 
members of the executive committee 
and the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees. The cooperative idea is car- 
ried on, of course, through the mem- 
bers of the committees down to the last 
man among the associates living the 
greatest distance from headquarters. 

“In the Rochester Association this 
idea of cooperation has worked out 





very satisfactorily during the past year 
which, without a doubt, has been our 
most successful year from every stand- 
point. 

“Returning to the machine, the presi- 
dent might be likened to the boiler 
furnishing the steam; the secretary, 
sometimes the secretary-treasurer, is 
the handy man—the utility man, doing 
everybody’s work and always ready to 
jump in where a man is lacking. Ina 
way he is the most important cog in 
the wheel, and his salary should be 
enough so that he can afford to devote 
whatever time is necessary to keep 
things running. The chairman of the 
program committee is like the man who 
furnishes the raw material and gives 
the machine something to do. The 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, another important cog, uses his 
committee to make sure that the meet- 
ings are well attended and that the 
crowd is pleased after it gets there.” 


Sioux City Wins 
Edwards Trophy 


Sioux City was awarded the Charles 
Jerome Edwards trophy for the largest 
increase in membership on a percentage 
basis at the executive committee meeting, 
Tuesday. Kansas City won this trophy 
last year. 

The New York City association showed 
the largest numerical gain, 197, according 
to the joint report submitted by the secre- 
tary and executive secretary, which re- 
corded a total increase in individual: mem- 
bership in the National association for the 
year ending June 30, of 1,541. The net 
increase in the number of associations was 
31, making 191 local organizations now 
affiliated with the national body. 

Hugh D. Hart, of New York, in report- 
ing for the sub-committee on scholarship 
awards, spoke of the great results obtained 
in the contest conducted in July and Au- 
gust, which resulted in bringing in more 
than .1,500 new members. 


Finances Not So Good 


The report of Treasurer Charles F. 
Foehl, of New York, submitted at the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting, Tuesday, was 
not regarded as particularly encouraging, 
inasmuch as it showed the “Life Associa- 
tion News” department as the only one 
making a gain for the year. 

That point was also brought out in the 
report of E. J. Clark, of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the publication committee, accord- 
ing to which the National association de- 
partment showed a loss of $78.97, and the 
publications department showed a loss of 
$234.26, while the “Life Association News” 
department showed a gain of $9,434.67, 
after declaring a dividend of $10,000 to 
the National Association account. The 
turnover on book sales, however, was $4,- 
921.79 in excess of the previous year, 
although the number of units sold was 
only about half as large for the year be- 
fore. 


Trustees Met Monday 

The first formal meeting held was that 
of the board of trustees, which took place 
Monday morning with President Frank L 
Jones presiding. The other members of 
the board of trustees are John W. Clegg, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Charles A. 
Foehl, Prudential, New York; Edward A. 
Woods, Equitable of New York, Pitts- 
burgh; J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna, Den- 
ver; Hugh D. Hart, Aetna, New York 
City, and George D. Lackey Massachusetts 
Mutual, Oklahoma City. 





Support for the efforts of the Harvard 
University library to build up the finest 
library on life insurance topics in the 
world, was urged by Edward A. Woods, 
at the executive committee meeting, Tues- 
day, and it is expected that it will be given 
the active backing of the National asso- 
ciation. 
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GENTS and managers of the Fidelity 

Mutual Life held their annual con- 

vention in Atlantic City the first three 
days of this week. There were more than 
300 in attendance. The agents meeting 
was preceded on Monday by a conference 
of managers, the sessions of the Leaders 
Club commencing on Tuesday. Karl 
Collings of Philadelphia is president of 
the Leaders Club-this year the other offic- 
ers being; Vice-president, C. M. Hun- 
sicker, Philadelphia ; second vice- president, 
J. B. Campbell, Chicago; secretary, P. J 
Grogan, Johnstown, Pa.; treasurer, I. G. 
Becker, Philadelphia. 


Mahoney as “Spirit 
of Benjamin Franklin” 


Following the formal opening of the 
convention and the installation of new offic- 
ers by Frank H. Sykes vice-president and 
superintendent of agents, and a word of 
greeting from President Walter LeMar 
Talbot, Mr. Sykes announced that the 
spirit of Benjamin Franklin would con- 
duct the next part of the program. Prof. 
John Dennis Mahoney of the home office 
staff appeared on the platform as the 
impersonator of “Poor Richard,” and in 
his opening remarks and the introduction 
of the new officers prefaced nearly every 
paragraph with “Poor Richard says.” 
Some of his quotations were really from 
the philosopher whom he _ represented, 
while others were clever paraphrases with 
direct application to life insurance. 

R. C. Bright, manager at Little Rock, 
Ark., and for nearly 35 years with the 
company, was the first speaker Tuesday 
afternoon with a talk on “What Fidelity 
Has Done for Life Insurance.” He was 
followed by B, F. Fraser Jr., of Atlanta, 
who discussed “Finding the Prospect’s 
Chief Needs for Life Insurance.” J. A. 
Houston, manager at Spokane, Wash., and 
J. A. Lock of Kansas City put on a-sales 
demonstration “Life Insurance vs. Stocks, 
Bonds and Other Investments.” 


Contest on What to_ 
Say First Three Minutes 


Paul Wechsler of Philadelphia won the 
contest participated in by five others all 
of whom were called upon to give three- 
minute demonstrations of what they say 
to their prospects during the first three 
minutes of the interview. Mr. Wechsler’s 
opponents were F. P. Danzelio, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; J. C. Hupp, Fairmont, W. 
Va.; E. R. Lollo, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
C. H. Miller, York, Pa., and J. A. Tougas, 
Providence, R. I. 

T. M. Green, manager at Baltimore, read 
a paper on business insurance and ex- 
plained how he has closed some of his 
larger business cases. The Tuesday after- 


Fidelity Mutual Leaders Club 
Holds Its Annual Convention 


noon session concluded with an explana- 
tion of how to use the installment options 
by F. W. Hagen of Philadelphia and C. 
H. Jones of Columbia, S. C. 


Concluding Session 
Wednesday Afternoon 


There was no session.on Wednesday 
morning owing to the fact that the open- 
ing session of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters took place at that time, 
but the Fidelity Mutual gathering was 
wound up on Wednesday afternoon, when 
there was no conflict with the general 
National association program. M. L. 
Bangham of Cincinnati and Dr. J. W. 
Kirgan of Cincinnati demonstrated the 
right and wrong way of presenting life 
insurance, with J. H. Merkle of Cincinnati 
acting as the prospect. Mrs. L. P. Merritt 
of Philadelphia gave her ideas on selling 
employed women. J. H. Brennan of 
Chicago and C. H. Lockwood of Topeka, 
Kan., spoke on “A Young Man in Fidelity 
Field Work.” 

W. G. Backus of San Francisco, Cal.; 
F. L. Bettger, Philadelphia, F. V. Coville, 
Bridgeport Conn.; E. H. Schaeffer, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; and N. R. Wolfe, Spokane, 
Wash., told in three-minute talks the talk- 
ing points that they have used and which 
they have found to be most effective in 
closing. R. E. Greenler of Baltimore and 

L. Wardlaw of Columbia, S. C., were 
the final speakers with talks on “The App 
a Week Habit.” The convention was 
closed with the presentation of the Heron 
trophy and the award of the App-a-Week 
Medal. 





Report of Educational 


Standards Committee 


By WILLIAM M. DUFF, Chairman 


Function: Shall consider from time to 
time any and all matters which would 
properly come before such a described 
committee; specifically to give or withhold 
approval of standard courses, such as are 
given in insurance and Y. M. C. A. 
schools; to act in an advisory capacity 
with the two sub-committees as follows: 

Sub-committee on agents’ status on the 
awarding of certificates—Function: To 
investigate and recommend to the National 
Association and through the parent com- 
mittee, the advisability of awarding cer- 
tificates to those who have in this business 
attained certain educational proficiency in 
an educational way, and thus attempt by 
certificates to form a class of professional 
underwriters. 

Sub-committee on scholarship awards— 
Function: To consider only the question 
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of awarding scholarships in standard 
schools and in such a way that the award- 
ing may be dramatized each year at the 
national convention. — ; ; 

In accordance with instructions from 
President Jones, all members of the parent 
committee and sub-committees, were in- 
formed by bulletin of the personnel of each 
committee and of each committee’s par- 
ticular function. Few matters of import- 
ance have come before the main commit- 
tee, but the chairman of both sub-commit- 
tees have been very active and efficient and 
the reports of their individual activities 
will make up the report of the parent 
committee. The chairman of the main 
committee appreciates the work of the 
sub-committees and desires to go on record 
to the effect that he takes no credit for 
the very excellent work which Chairman 
McLaughlin and Chairman Hart, together 
with their assistants, have done. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ANGLE STRESSE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


versions of Atlantic City. She “got a 
laugh” at numerous points during her talk. 





Canadian Executive 
Speaks for Dominion 


In presenting A. L. Petty, president of 
the Life Underwriter’s Association of 
Canada, President Jones stated that at the 
executive committee meeting yesterday the 
advisability of extending association work 
to the British Isles and even South -Africa 
was discussed. Mr. Jones said that life 
insurance is not confined to an individual, 
community or nation. Instead it deals 
with the social or economic facts that have 
to do with the constructive forces of life 
and has no local application. It is a great 
constructive peace making force in the en- 
tire world. Mr. Jones explained that Mr. 
Petty will preside at two of the sessions 
during the meeting. 

As the representative of the Canadian 
association, Mr. Petty predicted that the 
degree of “chartered life underwriters” 
will soon be known throughout the world. 
It has been conferred upon the members 
of the Canadian association for the past 
two years and has done much to improve 
agency standards in Canada, Mr. Petty 
said. He expressed the hope that there 
might eventually be organized a fellowship 
of life underwriters extending throughout 
the English-speaking world. Mr. Petty 
stated that Canadian Life Underwriters 
want very much to continue their affilia- 
tion with the association in this country 
and that they stand ready to do everything 
at all times to further cement the tie that 
binds the life insurance fraternity of the 
two countries together. 


Darwin P. Kingsley 

First Scheduled Speaker 
_Darwin P. Kingsley, the president of the 
New York Life, was the first scheduled 
speaker with his talk on “Life Insurance 
Is Light,” and thus was honored as the 
first to touch upon one phase of the gen- 
eral theme at the convention which is 
“raising the standards of life through life 
insurance.” Dignified, scholarly and one 
of the most important life insurance offi- 
cials of the world, Mr. Kingsley made a 
profound impression with his address. Mr. 
Kingsley began life insurance work as a 
solicitor, at the close of his college career, 
following which he was appointed insur- 
ance commissioner of Colorado. He was 
later named a junior officer and field or- 
ganizer of the New York Life, from which 
Position he has risen to the presidency. 
_ In introducing Mr. Kingsley, President 
Jones quoted the subjoined description of 
life insurance from one of Mr. Kingsley’s 
articles : 

“Our entire social and business program, 
which rests on cooperation, specialization 
and the constantly increasing value of hu- 
man life, breaks down without life insur- 
ance, because it necessarily creates obli- 
gations, a discharge of which becomes im- 
possible if either disability or premature 
death intervenes.” 

W. Stanley Hawkins of Rochester N. 





Y., the official songleader took charge of 
the singing at the conclusion of Mr. 
Kingsley’s address. It will be the plan 
during the convention to have a little 
congregational singing between each formal 
address, 


Life Insurance and Social 

Progress Reviewed 

Co-Chairman A. L, Petty of Canada, 
then introduced Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Barnes-Ames Company of 
New York, and past president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, who 
delivered an analytical talk on life insur- 
ance and social progress. 

William Renwick Riddell, justice of the 
supreme court of Ontario, Canada, who 
was to have spoken on “Life Insurance 
and National Progress” was unable to be 
present, but this subject was handled by 
Dr. S. D. Chown. Dr. Chown was for 
15 years general superintendent of the 
Methodist Church in Canada. During the 
war he was head of the chaplain’s ser- 
vice in the Canadian army and was some- 
time ago knighted by the Chinese govern- 
ment. He is at present speaking in various 
parts of the United States and Canada on 


life insurance talk, Dr. Chown’s ad- 
dress nevertheless aroused enthusiasm. 

After his talk Mr. Petty, who was 
presiding, began the introduction of 
special guests, the first being Charles 
G. Taylor, associate manager of the 
Life Presidents Association. Claris 
Adams, who was last week elected sec- 
retary of the American Life Conven- 
tion, was next introduced. 


National Advertising 


Plans Are Discussed 


By WARREN S&S. PARKS 
Rochester 

The best way yet devised to establish 
a public contact is advertising, local and 
national, The individual agent or man- 
ager may adopt various methods to 
establish himself or his agency with the 
insuring public. The local association 
may pay regular rates for space in 
local media. National advertising can 
be done successfully only by the com- 




















international relationships and is in very 
great demand as a public speaker. He is 
the father of Eric D. Chown, general 
secretary of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation ot Canada. 


Problems Affecting Canada 
And United States 


In his talk, Dr. Chown devoted him- 
self principally to a discussion of the 
major problems affecting both the 
United States and Canada. He de- 
clared that the two countries. will 
always cooperate in the handling of 
questions affecting both. While not a 





panies themselves with the National and 
Canadian associations cooperating. 
Purchasers of space have no difficulty 
in obtaining additional publicity in the 
news columns. Likewise, it would 
appear, national publications welcome 
articles, for which they may even pay 
the author, whether in _ narrative, 
descriptive or editorial form, that tell 
the life insurance story, as, for instance, 
“Nation’s Business,” “American Maga- 
zine,” “Saturday Evening Post.” 
Without discussing numerous and 
sundry ways of establishing contacts 
by local groups, it seems to me that the 
best way to increase production and to 







conserve it when once placed is national 
advertising. Granted that there is con- 
siderable intelligence manifested by 
field representatives, the real brains and 
guiding forces of the business are found 
at the companies’ home offices, where. 
too, is the only machinery that could 
undertake the task of still further 
breaking down sales resistance and 
educating the public to the proper value 
of life insurance coverage. 
Very pertinently is the question 
asked, “How pay the bill?” My answer 
is, embark on a five-year advertising 
campaign, the companies themselves 
paying the bill. Then it should be 
possible to reduce the rates. In the 
meantime, if the expense is equitably 
distributed, the net cost of life insur- 
ance to the buyer is not likely to 
increase one iota. Any plan that in- 
volves the assessment of local agents, 
directly or indirectly, for national ad- 
vertising will defeat its purpose. 





All-Star Session 


The speakers selected by the program 
committee for the Wednesday night ses- 
sion were of a type to make it a real “all- 
star” session in fact as well as in name, 
No speaker was invited to participate who 
had not paid for at least $500,000 a year. 

There were four divisions on the pro- 
gram, the topic of “Carrying the Life In- 
surance to the Country Man,” being as- 
signed to Joseph S. Maryman, Little Rock, 
Ark., and Ralph A. Trubey, Fargo, N. D.; 
“Carrying the Life Insurance Message to 
the Town Man,” Norman H. Hill, Will- 
iamsport, Pa., and William H. Beers, 
Rochester, N. Y.; “Carrying the Life In- 
surance Message to the Woman,” Mrs. G. 
A. Ralls, Houston, Texas, and Mrs, Ida 
K. Golden, New York City; “Carrying the 
Life Insurance Message to the City Man,” 
Charles C. Gilman, Boston, and Lawrence 
Priddy, New York. 


. 
More Essay Prizes 

High tribute was paid to the work done 
among club women on behalf of life in- 
surance by Miss Alice Lakey, editor of 
“Insurance,” when the executive commit- 
tee voted, after hearing her report on the 
activities she has carried on during the past 
year, to offer three prizes of $100, $50 and 
$25, for an essay contest to be conducted 
among club women under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Only one prize of $50 was offered 
for a similar contest last year, but Miss 
Lakey’s work has been so successful that 
it was regarded as a most valuable means 
of arousing additional interest in life in- 
surance among women. 


Company Meetings in Conflict 

The attendance at the National associa- 
tion meeting was undoubtedly lessened 
somewhat by the fact that the Massachu- 
setts Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual were 
holding their annual agency conventions at 
the same time, at Swampscott and White 
Sulphur Springs respectively. 

These two meetings took away a number 
of the most active members of the National 
association. 

There was some discussion of the ques- 
tion of bringing the matter before the 
executive committee, with the idea of 
requesting the companies to avoid such 
conflicts in the future, but no action was 
taken along that line. 


Bettger Former Diamond Star 

F. L, Bettger, one of the leading Phila- 
delphia producers of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, who is serving as chairman of the 
entertainment committee for the interna- 
tional convention, was probably one of the 
first major league baseball players to take 
up the selling of life insurance, although 
a number of Diamond celebrities have 
followed his lead in that respect in the 
past few years an dhave made good in the 
business. Mr. Bettger was widely known 
a few years ago as a player on the St. 
Louis team. He started selling life insur- 
ance while he was still active in baseball 
ranks, but has devoted his entire attention 
to it now for a number of years. 
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Sales Helps for Life Agents 


INDEX 


Prospects 
How to Handle a Prospect File. 
The “Chummy” Vest wens Life 


bo 


Prospect OwtHt ..ccccccccccce 3 
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Card Cabinets and Guides ....... 4 
Systematic Salesmanship Outfit. 5 
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Medical Side of Field Work. 33 
Schuppel’s Junior Salesman ... “724 
Schuppel’s Little Library ..... 25 
Printed Selling Helps—Circulars 
DE BEE 6cécaccesarveccecce 26 
Periodicals 
The National Underwriter ....28 
The Insurance Salesman ...... 29 
Little Gem Life Chart ......... 30 
Unique Manual-Digest ........ 31 
Diamond Life Bulletins ....... 32 
The Casualty Review .......... 3 
Time-Saver for Health and Ac- 
GS GREED ccccosescccceces 33 
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of Supplies and Publications for Life Insurance Salesmen. 
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Welcome ¢0 the Board Walk City 


The International Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, joins the other life companies in ex- 
tending to the Life Underwriters a hearty wel- 
come to Atlantic City. 


It is our hope that every representative in attend- 
ance may not only receive material benefit from 
this Convention, but that they may also enjoy the 
pleasures offered by one of Americas greates: 
vacation centers. 


You'll enjoy the dips in the ocean, the promenade 
down the Board Walk, and return home after a 
real vacation with a determination to make this 
your biggest year—and we hope you succeed. 


A Company Willing To Pay The 
Price Required To Give Service 


International Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


W. K. WHITFIELD, President DAVID W. HILL, Vice-President 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l] Mgr. Agents 
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66 WT is almost a crime”, wrote 
John Wanamaker just be- 
fore his death, “to bring up 

a family in affluence, for its master 
or chief to not arrange his affairs 
that they shall not be exposed to 
sudden and severe poverty in case 
of death, when by forethought and 
the help of substantial insurance 
companies he can put something 
aside without being dishonest with 
his creditors. In many instances 
known to the writer, the wife has 
been the best partner the man had, 
helping him materially in making 
his business a success.””* 

























50 UNION SQUARE 





AN EXPRESSION OF FAITH 


Deen. oleate 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


In that simple declaration of 
faith in the institution of Life In- 
surance can be taken the text for 
the crusade which the life under- 
writer is preaching. Through his 
inspired teachings is being built 
the strong bulwark of Life Insur- 
ance which is the main defense of 
the homes of the nation. 


This Company is heart and soul 
with The National Association of 
Life Underwriters and its great 
work in perpetuating the ideals of 
our profession. 





* The original of this manuscript written, as was 
John Wanamaker’s habit, in pencil on the back of 
a slit open envelope, hangs in the home office of 
The Guardian. 





- NEW YORK 





























OVER THREE HUNDRED 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 
Chicago 











know what your agency offer is. 





(] Life Insurance 









Name _ 


I am interested in the forms of insurance checked and would like to 


MILLIONS IN FORCE 





Federal Life Insurance Company 










[] Commercial Accident 
(1) Non-Cancellable Disability 
(1) Monthly Premium A. & H. 











Address 

























$200,000.00 
CASE 








From a letter to Abner Thorp 
by an Agency Director of a 
Large Life Company: 


linclose herewith letter from 
Mr. B. H. Kilgore giving his 
experience in closing a $200,000 
case in the last 30 days. 


This young man has only been 
here 18 months and was his 
first big case and was secured as 
a result of being thoroughly 
posted due to valuable infor- 
mation secured from your Inher- 
itance Tax articles. 


If you were to see the time 
spent in going over all the 
information your Diamond Life 
Bulletins contain in order to be 
fully equipped you would be 
more than pleased with the 
result. 


I also know another $100,000 
case that was closed by one of 
the other agents simply by 
information obtained from your 


work. 


THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 








THAT 
MIGHT NOT 
HAVE BEEN 

WRITTEN 
BUT FOR THE 
DIAMOND 

LIFE 
BULLETIN 
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One I dea [ With the Mutual Benefit succes- 


sive managements have adhered to 
the principle of mutuality, being 
dominated by one ideal -—— that 
conveyed by the name of the 
Company. 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1845 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Room For You 











(THE oldest and largest life company chartered under the laws of 

Illinois. # Nearly $200,000,000.00 of insurance in force. # 
Exceedingly steady growth at fairly rapid rate. The Company’s size has 
more than trebled in the last ten years. * Plenty of open territory. The 
line of policies is complete; optional provisions include Disability 
Income, Double Indemnity, etc.; rates are low; and commissions just 
what they should be. # The Franklin offers opportunity and guaran- 
tees co-operation. There is room in this organization for men who 
want to be successful life insurance solicitors. 
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Southern Union Service 





This Company puts into actual practice what every Field man knows is of most 
value to him—the prompt handling of his business with uniform action in underwriting 
plus Home Office support and encouragment. (The following analysis shows the man- 
ner in which 7000 applications were handled by the Medical Department.) 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


1 day service... ... ..4490=6414% —_ 





a 
2 day service........ 720=1014% —— 


S day service........ Tse 





4 day service........ G1= 334% — 


Over 4 days.........18 


POLICY DEPARTMENT 

1 day service . . .5698 =81.4% 

2 day service 1056 = 15% 
BOOP S GB. cic cs cc's ceve 155=2. 
Postponed 

Rejected 


To both experienced and inexperienced men who can qualify as to character and energy 
we offer an opportunity to become identified with a progressive old line Texas Company 
where their efforts are rewarded with good service and close Home Office co-operation. 


Good Territory Available in Texas and Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN UNION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Jas. L. Mistrot, President Tom Poynor, Vice-President 
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Producing 50% Increase 


Continental men show 50% increase in paid-for business the first half of 
1926 over the same period of last year. 1925 showed a 50% increase over 
the previous year. 

Our leaflet entitled, MENU, gives the secret of this marvelous growth. 
Continental men grow big and strong, and their policyholders have that sat- 
ished look. When you read our MENU you quickly will understand why. 
Do YOU Want to Build a Big Agency? Write for our MENU 

Agency Department: 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDMUND P. MELSON i ‘ ) J. DEWITT MILLS 


President , ¥ Secretary 


ST. LOUIS MEF MISSOURI 


——_ 
— 


——, 


COUPON 


If you don’t write ac- 
cident and health insur- 
ance, you ought to. The 
Casualty Review will help 
you get started. 





| 











The Casualty Review, 
1362 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Here’s the check and coupon—Send me a 


sample copy of The Casualty Review. 
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NATIONAL LIFE CONVENTION 
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Proper Selling Equipment 


is absolutely necessary in obtaining profitable 
results in the life underwriting profession. 


The following are a few Atlantic Advantages 
which make money for our field representatives: 


Participating and WNon-Participating 


Disability and Double Indemnity with 
Term Insurance 


An attractive Initial Term Contract 
Prospect circularization service 


5.34 interest paid on the proceeds of in- 
stalment and trust funds 


5% interest paid on dividends left on 


deposit. 
Attractive Agency Openings 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


“‘Honestly It’s the Best Policy” 
HHUUNGAUUOUUOVUVNONONOUOGOS0000000000000000000UUUOUOUUUUOOOOOAAOGOOGOOOQOOOQOOOOOOOOOUOOOGOUOUOOOOEEOEEL 





Just a plain Life Company 

of long standing 

and worthy repute, 

born in New England in 1848, 


and conducted with 
New England Conservatism 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Always a place 
for capable Agents 



























































If you read but one-fourth 
of each issue of ‘“‘The 
National Underwriter’’ you 
would be getting your mon- 
ey’s worth with a vengeance. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 
DP 4 


The greatest step that any man is called upon to 
make in his life— economically speaking — is the 
choice of a life vocation. To achieve success, it is 
essential that he love his vocation and that he finds 
in it happiness and satisfaction of achievement and 
progress. 





The fact that you have read this much of this 
advertisement is evidence enough of your interest in 
attaining a greater success in years to come. 


If you are in a position that yields support but 
offers no definite prospect of future success and ad- 
vancement, you will find it worth while to discover 
what opportunities The National Savings Life holds 
in store for the honest, hard working man who has 
the vision of the joy of working and of building for 
the sake of society. 


The National Savings Life has a policy for every 
insurance need and the company supplies its sales- 
men with all useful tools for their work, sending 
them carefully prepared, attractive illustrated book- 
lets, canvassing documents of various kinds and strik- 
ing advertising forms. The Direct, by Mail Lead 
Service and the Service Bulletins are other features 
of the National Savings Life home office coopera- 
tion. 


The name National Savings Life stands foremost 
in the Middle West. It is a progressive institution, 
officered and managed by Western business men who 
are representative of the best business talent to be 
found anywhere. It has always been considered as 
a leader—never a follower. Its copyrighted Limited 
Pay Policies offer more protection and a lower net 
cost than is usually offered by an old line company. 
Its copyrighted policies are new and up to the min- 
ute. They’re the last word in life insurance. 

For full particulars regarding the company and their 

agency contracts, address in confidence—Louis A. Boli, 

Jr., Vice-Pres. and Agency Director, 500 East Douglas, 

Wichita, Kansas 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


JLy il > iS> 
INSURANGE GOMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
WICHITA 
Branch Offices 





LITTLE Roce. ARK. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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SPRINGFIELD LIFE 


SERVICE 








E don’t give a man a Rate Book 

and say “Go Out and Sell.” We 
go a step—or, indeed, several—beyond 
ordinary methods of sales co-operation 
and back him up with a real construc- 
tive program. 


For instance— 


A Prospect Bureau that really 
functions is among the practical 
field aids operated under the direc- 
tion of the Company’s Agency De- 
partment. 


All Standard Policies are written 
with or without Total and Permanent 
Disability, Premium Waiver and Double 
Indemity. 


Our “PREFEERED ORDINARY 


LIFE” Policy meets all competition. 
The Net Cost is Exceedingly Low. 


Cur New “OPTIONAL LIFE IN- 
COME AND ENDOWMENT” Policy 


has met with instant approval. 


“Serve and Succeed with the Springfield” 











UNDERWRITERS’ NOTICE! 


Representatives 
0 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


are now busy qualifying for the Company's 


BIG 1927 CONVENTION 


to be held in September in the 


“STATE OF 10,000 LAKES.” 





General Agents are using the coming Conven- 
tion to recruit new men and stimulate produc- 
tion. 


For openings at— 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Richmond, Virginia 
ee —o Roanoke, Virginia 
ort Wayne, Indiana «a illo. Texas 
South Bend, Indiana a a 
: El Paso, Texas 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Cincinnati, Ohio -_ 
Billings, Montana 


Columbus, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio Wenatchee, Wash. 


Write 
The Minnesota Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Saint Paul Minnesota. 
Now a $130,000,000 Company 




















A. L. HEREFORD 





GET IN TOUCH PROMPTLY WITH 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
- INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Supt. Agencies 


President 


E. HUBERT ANDERSON 








Why, when a band strikes up 
DIXIE | 


Anywhere in America, do the people break into 
applause, or rise from their seats and cheer? | 
© née ernbih de land ob cotton | 
Old times dar am not forgotten” 
It is a gay, gallant tune, picturing in music the | 
courage and dash—the ideals—of the South. | 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


is likewise emblematic of the South, the Old and 
New. From its birth it has exemplified the finest 
ideas of administration and service. It is conser- 
vative, as befits a fiduciary institution. It is pro- 
gressive, as befits a vigorous, growing company 

It is a good company for policyholders. _ It is 
a good company for agents. 


A. L. KEY 
President 


W. J. ARNETTE 
Vice Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | 


J 
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George 
Washington 


threw 
a 


silver 
dollar 


Across the Potomac, it 
is related. Where the 
feat is said to have been 
performed the river is 
nearly a mile in width. 
Admittedly a dollar 
went far in those days. 


At that, Washington 
made a dollar go a long 


way. 


You can stretch 3% of 
yours to their elastic 
limit by subscribing to 
the life edition of the 
National Underwriter. 


Washington did lots of 
things worth emulating. 
Making money go a long 
way is not the least of 


therm. 





CHARACTER 


¢ Reputation is what others think of us, character is what we 
really are, and he who sacrifices character to uphold reputation 
builds but upon shifting sands. Institutions, like individuals, have 
both reputation and character and, while reputation may spell tem- 
porary financial success for the organization, it is character which 
will determine the ultimate well-being of its members. 






q Character, in an institution, implies lofty ideals unflinchingly 
pursued; the habit of doing just a little more than the letter of the 
contract guarantees; observance of the principle that service can 


surpass sheer duty; tolerance toward the frailties of human nature 
combined with knowledge that the rights of one terminate where 
another’s begin; an integrity to purpose that will stand four-square 
against the attacks of greed, false ambition, and unjust prejudice; 
a belief in the eternal necessity for fair play. 






¢ Character is the philosopher’s stone that transmutes the com- 


monplace dross of business dealings into golden nuggets of pleasant 


associations. 






AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE 


INDIANAPOLIS ESTABLISHED 1899 



















—————— eee TT 
Columbus Dared! 


The courage to follow his convictions resulted in opening a vast 
new continent of unequaled opportunity. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL DARED! 


The courage of its convictions led it to make a radical departure 
from the accepted agency system and now a wonderful new field 
of opportunity is open to life insurance agents. Its agents work 
under the fairest and squarest contract on earth. 





LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. VESTED RENEWALS. UNRESTRICTED 
TERRITORY. DIRECT, UNIFORM CONTRACTS. AUTOMATIC PRO- 
MOTION. PROPER REWARD FOR AGENCY BUILDING. 





The kind of a contract you have always wanted and never possessed. 






-THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Unusually Low Cost Company 
- COLUMBUS, OHIO 


C. W. BRANDON, President D. E. BALL, Secretary 
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GROWTH 


Is a Matter of Natural Development 


Our growth has been rapid and substantial. 
That fact is worthy of note and profound 
reflection. 


Following is a record of new business writ- 
ten during the year 1925, in the State of I]linois, 
by Illinois Companies: 


New Business 


Began to Write Age 
Rank Name of Company Business Yrs. Written, 1925 


S. Dine Ene ikeusii.iis. 1893 33 $16,046,558 
DD Oe . vxsh noctveeinds 1908 18 8,820,784 
OY ee 1884 42 8,114,749 
4 CHICAGO NATIONAL .... 1922 4 6,664,469 
5 Continental Life .....0.00606 1911 15 6,003,680 
6 Mutual Trust Life.......... 1905 21 5,541,712 
7 BMateenal of U. &. A....6.+ 1868 58 5,205,851 
8 North American Life........ 1907 19 5,007,930 
Dy BE GMD wats nke dkscecence 1908 18 4,231,079 
fe 6S a eer 1907 19 3,978,210 
3 ~Mockien® GNe 6s. scciicces 1909 17 3,870,773 
12 Mutual of Illinois........... 1920 6 3,870,558 
3 Old Colony Life... ....cc00. 1907 19 2,898,295 
14 International Life & T....... 1915 11 2,412,098 
BP CAO BINO nec css vexccdeess 1921 5 2,231,975 
BP BUOMNE EME ccccncceccccs 1916 10 1,279,104 
fh. PS ey a) oe 1924 2 1,215,058 
ee eT re 1900 26 1,153,615 
19 Springfield Life ............ 1924 2 1,110,619 


That’s a good record for a young 
Company, don’t you think so? 


We want agents in cities where we are not 
NOW represented, and have two good open- 
ings to offer good men on a district agency 
basis. Write us if you are interested. Address 


A. E. Johnson, Agency Manager 


Chicago National 
Life Insurance Co. 


202 S. STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS . 
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A Policy You Can Sell 


A $5,000 Policy in The United Life 


and Accident Insurance Company 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from 
any cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case 
of death from any ACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, 
in case of death from certain SPECIFIED ACCI- 


DENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of 
total disability as a result of accidental injury, for a 
period not to exceed 52 weeks; and after that $25 
PER WEEK, throughout the period of disability. 


A Sound, Conservative 


New England Company 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, UNITED LIFE BLDG., CONCORD, N. H. 


ee ee 


Ist Day 


— 






a er een 














LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The LAFAYETTE 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


EXTENDS CORDIAL GREETINGS 
AND ANNOUNCES 
A NEW DIVIDEND SCHEDULE 


A. E. WERKHOFF, President 
W. W. LANE, Secy.-Treas. 
W. R. SMITH, Supt. Agencies 


REAL OPPORTUNITIES IN ILLINOIS 
& IOWA FOR REAL MEN 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE 
THREE? 


We want to hear from three men whose 
letters will say the following things: 


I am between thirty and thirty-eight years of age. 
[ am a successful personal producer. 

I te'ieve, with co-operation from you, | can suc- 
cessfully open and manage a Branch Office. 

I am wil ing to work hard and enthusiastically. 

I believe I can inspire and help other men to be- 


come successful life underwriters.”’ 


Of course we would want to know other things about them that financial insti- 
tutions must know about men they employ, but the above qualifications will 
interest us. 
One of the men selected will open and manage a Branch Office in Cleveland, 
Ohio; another will do the same at Columbus; and the other will establish a 
Branch at Cincinnati. 

We write participating and non-participating policies; payroll deduction, monthly draft 

and non medical insurance, on male and female lives Our age limits are one day to 

xty-five years. Our limit of acceptance on one life is $250,000. On September Ist, we 
brought out a new Half-Premium Modified Ordinary Life Policy and a!so lowered our 


non-Participating rates 


Write to: W. T. C'DC NOUTE, Vi> -Pre ident and Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE GREENSBORO 
Presiden, Nor. h Carolina 


OVER TWO HUNDRED EIGHTY MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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HOME IFE Insurance Ser- 

oft vice second to none 
Litt for efficiency’ and 
SERVICE dispatch. 


means IBERAL Policy 
Contracts which 

fully meet the public's 

Helpfulness present day needs 


in ROGRAM Insur- 


Meeting ance facilities. 


h 
Caangng IVIDEND In- 
| Conditions creases_ reflecting 
Northwestern Mutual Smile | the advantages accruing 


and | “i soak 
NO WONDER ! | .e from efficient manage- 
ment as well as eco- 


Her daddy has insured her against any unusal or nomic prosperit 
sordid situation in life. She is protected as a P P y- 
father’s love would have her protected. } Men ar 

Northwestern Mutual Life policies make smiles of ability, charac- = 
possible. Girls like this Northwestern beauty are ter and a oe 
worth saving; the prudent, loving father will see needed for the task HOME LIFE 
that they are guaranteed happiness of maintaining this 

Northwestern agents are expert advisers in life service and effect- INSURANCE COMPANY 
insurance matters. Consult them. ing a greater distri- OF NEW YORK 
| bution of its bene- 

THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE ~~ > ine ical at ROADWAY 
INSURANCE COMPANY :, ! EW VCORE, H's 
MILWAUKEE 


Continuous 


Copyright by Anne Shriber 








and Women 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
3207 Washington Ave 





SAINT LOUIS 


GEORGE GRAHAM, Jice-President 





Central States Life 


Insurance Company 


JAMES A. McVOY, President 


V. F. LARSON, Secretary 
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WITHOUT 
THE 
CASUALTY 
INSUROR 











IF 


YOU 
DON’T 
WRITE 
THE 
CASUALTY 
LINES 





otherwise 





You can’t afford to miss a single | 
issue. Your check for $2.00 sent to 
1362 Insurance Exchange, assures 
you of the next 12 issues. 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


SILA OT gl 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
| 1871—— FIFTY- FIVE YEARS —— 1926 


of conservative and successful management have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, 
up-to-date and progressive Life Insurance Companies, 


Issues ORDINARY Policies of the most approved forms 


THs 


from $1,000 to $100,000, with premiums payable annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL Policies up 
2 to $1,000, with premiums payable weekly. = 
4 Is Paying its Policyholders OVER $3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 2 
4 TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS A 
i SINCE ORGANIZATION OVER $41,500,000.00 
B JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
Daa NMG a a 




















| 
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WILMER M. HAMMOND 


General Agent 





| ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


10TH FLOOR, NATIONAL CITY BANK BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ROYAL UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 





Has $148,000,000.00 Insurance 


in Force. 


It has paid to policyholders over 
22,000,000.00. 


It is constructive and conserva- 
tive. 


It has an attractive and com- 
plete line of fast selling policies. 


It is fair and considerate with 
its agents. 


Its steady progress and ageres- 
sive methods have been con- 
stantly attracting the best type 
of insurance men to it. 


Royal Union Life Building, Corner 7th St. and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


THE ROYAL UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. C. TUCKER, President 














Premiums once reduced are permanently lower 





War, Flu or other catastrophe can not raise them even to 
their original level as would be the case in “‘ participating”’ 
insurance if “‘dividends’’ were decreased or passed. 









Do you know of any non-participating policies which pro- 

vide for sharing in mortality savings and excess interest 

earnings? Premiums have been reduced under several forms 

of policies since 1919 and this unique feature is now regu- 

larly embodied in all forms of the low-rate non-partici- 
pating policies issued by the 


FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


HOME OFFICE —CINCINNATI, OHIO 
























How 
Often 


do you run across a pol- 
icy on which you desire 
the rate or that you wish 
to know something 
about?’ The Unique 
Manual Digest shows 
the rates on all the prin- 
cipal policies at every 
age. Likewise it gives 
the disability and double 
indemnity rates. 





Annual statements, 
rates, values, dividends, 
net cost, policies, and 
tables are all shown in 
the Digest. 


Every agent should have | 
this great fact book on 
Life Insurance. With it, 
he will be known as the 
agent who knows. His 
clients and friends will 
look to him for answers 
on any question of Life 
Insurance. The alert 
agent cannot afford to 
be without the Unique 
Manual Digest. 


The National 
Underwriter 
Company 


1362 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 


307 Iowa National Bank Bldg. 


Des Moines 


420 East Fourth Street | 


Cincinnati 
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LIFE MEN NEED 
GOOD LITERATURE 


GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE |||S222= 


INSURANCE CO. of Los Angeles,. California Books 


Offers Unusual Opportunities to Ambitious Life “Knowledge is Power” 
Underwriters desiring to Build a Profitable Future with 
one of the Most Progressive Companies in the West. ' 
Liberal Agency Contracts and Attractive Policies ee Sane aN 
are Inspiring Features of its Service, augmented by Sym- id Siete 
sel pathetic Support and Cooperation from Home Office. thowr Thump 3e. col Witus Walon 
~ pp ns mn A Few General Agency Openings are available to sith dts Shes Wins eamiiiiae tite 
a Life Insurance Salesmen of. High Character and Success- J. DB. Laweenes 
os in each of the States of the Company’s Cyclopedic Dictionary of Insurance $2.50 
e J. A. Jackson 


Selling Points Classified............ $1.00 
A. M. Anderson 

















J. B. Duryea 


NOW! J. A. Jackson 


: ical Lif . 
ad = For full information upon the subject, please com- ey ts eer 


oa A municate with the address below in the territory in which Carl Slough 
Great Republic hi Building you desire to locate. Twenty-four Lessons on Selling 


Life Insurance 
A. L. A. Schneider 


For California and Arizona, address: For Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, ORDER OF 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice President, address: . . 
1300 Great Republic Life Building, A. L. HART, Agency Supervisor, The National Underwriter 
Los Angeles, California 3639 Paseo, 1362 Insurance Exchange 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago 
: For Texas, address: : ; For Arkansas, address: 
J. R. RAILEY, Manager, S. W. Dep't, E. L. BLACK, State Manager, 


401-2 Mercantile Bank Building, P. O. Box 148, = : 
Dallas, Texas Little Rock, Arkansas IN ORDER TO BE AT 


YOUR BEST IN SELLING 
KNOW YOUR SUBJECT 


iG TH iT ) F iba iil re TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY nN A 
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1 OUISIANA sicsiahanmateg Are Your Edges. 


STATE # | FE “Buzz—Blank—Clang—Buzz—Buzz—Done.” 


Insurance Company Two buzz saws had just finished cutting through a tough oak. 
HOME OFFICE “My, wasn’t that a tough case,” complained the latter. 


HREVEPORT, LA. z Ame ; 
’ we “It wasn’t as bad as I thought it would be,” the former replied. 


The saws were identical in makeup, yet one had a hard task 
of what was play for the other—and the 


WHY NOT BECOME A GENERAL AGENT? : 
degree of sharpness of the cutting teeth 


“or was the only mark of dissimilitude. 














. > If your policies have sharp edges, 
Many successful agents outgrow their present duties, and features that impress, and merit 


continue as sub-agents only because no opportunity is impression, if you have home 
office co-operation that is 


iven for ion. 

even 20 promotio keen and ever alert, al- 
— ways solicitous of your 

In the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- * es ecg ta 

homa and Texas, we offer to well qualified agents, lib- your job of properly 


eral General Agency contracts with choice of splendid serving your clients is 
considerably lightened 


locations. and the chances for an 
increased income 


Your communication will be received and treated with \ ) measuwmably enhanced. 





confidence. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
L. J. Dougherty, Sec. & Gen. Mer. 


Y LIFE 
GUARANT al 


IRA F. ARCHER 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Congratulations 
to the Committee 


Congratulations are due the 
program committee of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters As- 
sociation international conven- 
tion. They have selected a 
theme whose breadth and pos- 
sibilities are boundless, yet it is 
intensely practical in its appli- 
cation. “Raising Standards of 
Life through Life Insurance” 
—the very words are an in- 
spiration to life underwriters. 


And the thinking life under- 
writer will not fail to realize 
that the standards of life re- 
ferred to include his own. The 
typical shabby life insurance 
agent of yesterday would be 
hard to recognize in his pros- 
perous successor of today— 


Peoria Life 
Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


well-dressed, well-fed, enjoy 
ing a good income and the 
comforts and pleasures of life. 


But “standards of life” 
means more than “standard of 
living.” There has been an 
equally marked advance in the 
underwriter’s conception of his 
business, in his professional 
qualifications, and in his capac 
ity to serve the needs of his 
policyholders. 

The Peoria Life takes satis 
faction in having contributed 
to the material prosperity of 
its Agency Force through Pe- 
oria Life Service to Agents; 
and in the fact that its agents 
are worthy representatives of 
the best in modern life insur- 
ance, serving their policyhold- 
ers completely and thoroughly 
through Peoria Life Service to 
Policyholders. 
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As Trees Grow— 


O. Does the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California. It was 

a tiny seed that Leland Stanford and his little group of pioneer associates 

put in the ground in 1868, but it was planted in the fertile soil of the Golden 

State, known the world over for its Big Trees. The fertility of that soil typifies 

the legal reserve system of Life Insurance. It would have been a surprise if the 
Pacific Mutual, thus planted, had not lived and grown. 


Like many trees that are destined for long life, the Pacific Mutual grew 
slowly at first. But its growth in that period was none the less healthy. Its 
roots spread far, reaching out into many States, and struck deep to tap the rich 
sources of nourishment from which itis now drawing. Upon the root system, 


developed and expanded in the earlier period, is taking place the vigorous and - 


rapid growth the Pacific Mutual has been experiencing in recent years. 


Trees have many branches; so has the Pacific Mutual. Just a few at first, 
they have increased as the tree has grown. Some are larger than others, but 
they are all bearing fruit—the fruit of good service. In its Life and Accident 
Departments, with their several divisions, many plans of insurance and multi- 
plied policy contracts, the Pacific Mutual is admirably equipped to meet every 
possible personal insurance need. Trees are for safety, for security, for pro- 
tection. These are what hundreds of thousands have found who have sought 
shelter under the spreading arms of the Pacific Mutual. 


The Pacific Mutual belongs to the family of trees that are endigenous, that 
grow from the heart out. In common with most other organized groups, it has 
long since found that the corporation that aims at real success must allow the 
qualities of the heart to have a large place in all that it plans and does. Justice, 
honesty, fairness, liberality, fidelity to its agreements—these are some of the 
qualities its management has consistently sought to put into daily practice in 
dealing with its policyholders, its agents and its employes. 


The trees we most admire are those that are shapely, well balanced, sym- 
metrical. To grow in this way has ever been the ambition and the care of those 
who are most responsible for shaping the destinies of the Pacific Mutual. They 
are giving their best thought and energies and utilizing every available resource 
that the Pacific Mutual may ever be a healthy, vigorous, growing tree; a well- 
formed, symmetrical tree; a tree whose fruitage is abundant and of the best 
quality; a veritable tree of life whose leaves are for the healing of the nation. 


Home Orrice, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Effective October First 








HE Continental Assur- 
ance Company will is- 
sue a complete new series 


ON Beeths MIDIS An Bands CUS TOS Ah ASU A VAAL i 4 PaaS || j | ASS f | 


of broader and more liberal 
Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. 


For detailed information 
address 





D. W. McFALL 


Ass’t Secretary and Underwriter 





THE AFFILIATED CONTINENTAL COM- 
PANIES WRITE EVERY LINE OF IN- 
SURANCE EXCEPT OCEAN MARINE 











CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Ce. 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


CHICAGO 910 South Michigan Avenue ILLINOIS 
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nN 
\ SuUcH MEN 


ARE NEEDED 


TODAY 


TS. crusaders were probably the most success- 
ful unsuccessful. men the world. has ever 
known. 

Harassed on every side. Hungry. Thirsty. They 
carried on—true to an ideal—until the end. 

And history says they failed. 

Yet, as a boy, you read about them. eagerly. 
You forgot about their failures in your admira- 
tion for their courage. In fact, what man is 
there whose strength of character is not trace- 
able—in large degree—to the “crusader-inspired- 
ideals” of his youth? 

So too, in the life insurance business, there have 
been crusaders of the past who inspire the cru- 
saders of the present. The details of what they 
accomplished matters little. It is sufficient that 
they created the traditions and gave substance 
to the ideals, which we are proud to follow. 

Tue Puornix Mutwvat isan old life insurance 
company. , It has learned the value of its tradi- 
tions. Its most successful men have always been 
of the crusader type who found an opportunity 
— through life insurance service in the PHorn1x 
Mutua. way—to give full expression to their 
most cherished ideals, 

Such men—more of them—are needed today. 
And the Puornix Murtwuat is ever ready to en- 
trust its business to. their cate. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
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HARTFORD CONN. 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE 


3 IFE INSURANCE has no greater 

function than that of providing 
for the future of little children. In- 
numerable and varied as are the pur- 
poses for which Life Insurance has been 
used, its most important service lies in 
this field. 


It is upon the children of today that the 
future of tomorrow depends. No man 
has a more worthy mission, a more in- 
spiring job than the life insurance man 
who serves to make possible the well 
equipped and educated men:and women 
of tomorrow. 


To each fond parent his boy or girl is 
“One in a Million.” There is nothing 
of more vital importance than the posi- 
tive assurance that “his” or “her” future 
is provided for. 


Among the first to recognize and to pro- 
vide contracts satisfying the need for 
Children’s or Juvenile life, insurance 
policies was the Peoples Life, Illinois. 


We take great pride in our children’s 
policies. They are of the highest grade 
—there are no finer! Because they fill 
a well defined need and have a strong ap- 
peal, these life insurance contracts are 
easily sold. Every parent of the boy or 
girl “in a million” is a good prospect. 


‘‘Life Is Worth Living 
If the Future Is Provided for.’’ 


rs Lu 








SEYMOUR STEDMAN 
President 


G. L. LUTTLERLOH 
Secretary & Treasurer 


IS PROBABLY THE COMPANY YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 










































He’s 
One in a Million 
To Someone 
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2nd Day 











ORGANIZATION 


The Watch-word of the Modern Agency System 











It was said by Andrew Carnegie, quoting Matthew 
Arnold’s “‘Clear-Thinking Yankee’’, that whenever 
three Americans get together, they organize! 








This national characteristic is one of the secrets of the present position held by 
our country. It is the secret also of the unparallelled development of Life 
Insurance in America—a development that gives our nation not merely more 
insurance-in-force than all the rest of the civilized world, but nearly four times 
as much. 


If it be true that organization enables us to cooperate 


more effectively for the transaction of our common 
business—then we need still more of it! 








In the American Agency System of Life Insurance, next to the constructive 
work of the companies themselves, no single force has contributed more to 
organization than the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


W. J. BRYDEN, Secretary & Gen. Mgr. 





STATEMENT 
as of June 30, 1926 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate Mortgages (First Liens)...............0+0+ $443,100.00 Net Reserves Cea eeeeesscencsccccceesscsccscceecseerces seees $456,533.00 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value).......... 2 c0sqpeuiannee 129,424.47 Unapportioned Funds ttt teste ee eeeeee rc eeeeeweseneeee sees 10,540.63 
CRD GE PINION, ..06.caccncadaccacuduccedeacaibenel 12,900.16 Premiums Paid in Aivance.......... Cenndnenedpeeeseoeell 1,066.81 
CD OR CMD GD Bb n ccs cccccccecacnedactesdbasbbes 17,787.02 Interest Paid in Advance...............0ssescseeceeneeees 800.00 
Cone Gh GUE CH Oth NEE so .0k 00 0e danennnnnanieasels 2,740.70 Estimated Amount Payable for Taxes............ -sees 1,059.50 
PUG BeOS Ge TbeROccctececs.cccécccouscdgsueeesbeenabs 35,605.89 Death Claims in Process of Adjustment........ veeeeeee 5,500.00 
Renewal Premium Notes on Policies in force..........+. 1,062.46 EE ohn 05 ceussnelvccdednsikameeeiiiecaes daa 4,334.30 
Accrued Interest (None past due)...........cceccees cues 13,236.67 Liabilities Except Capital Stock...... icieehbenehiienimnda $479,834.44 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums (Secured by Legal IEE “Sendectccnccstencesescecscesstevdll $100,000.00 
PED scccpastecsesape PORES NS ONE 51,881.04 Eh. waccesenesedseseeseesceteandel 137,055.98 
All Other Assets...... oceebenseovcccccecascssenccoosceeeses 9,152.01 Surplus as regards PolicyhoMders............... ass. sas 237,055.98 
Gross Assets ....cc.ceeceesseeercceseensenseeseeceescees $716,890.42 * MEE adeekncsscucecesess ‘eetsbeweseeeenckedseness . . « «$716,890.42 
- NEW and DIFFERENT 7 


A SEVEN-IN-ONE POLICY 


ASK FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR NEW POLICY FOR 
SELECTED RISKS—IT’S DIFFERENT—A FLEXIBLE CON- 
TRACT ADAPTABLE TO EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE— 
COMPLETE DETAILS UPON REQUEST WITHOUT ANY 
OBLIGATION. 


ADDRESS: HOME OFFICE—TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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A GOOD REASON 


* & & 


What does one agent 

K ok * 
Want with two (2) copies 

os OK ok 
Of The National 

* *x * 
Underwriter? 

* * * 
That’s easy. He says 

* * ~ 
He finds it pays 

x * * 
Him to read a 

* a ok 
Little on life 

” on ok 
Insurance before he 

* * cK 
Starts out so that his 

* *K * 
Mind will get a new 

* * * 
Slant for the day. Thus 

* on * 
He keeps from going 

* K * 
Stale on his canvass. 

+ * * 
He subscribes for one 

*” ok * 
Copy at his home and 

ok ok ok 
One at his office 

~~ + 2 
So that no matter 

* ok * 
Where he starts from 

* * ok 
He has at hand 

— 


The newest thought 
* * * 


And the most stimulating 
* * * 


Ideas of men 


~ ok * 
Whose problems are like 
x * * 
His. He finds best 
ok * ck 
Results are secured 
* ~ * 
When his mind has been 
x * * 
Busy with insurance thoughts 
~ * ok 
Before he reaches 
* * ok 
The Prospect. And that 
* * * 


Is why he takes two (2) 
*x* * * 


Copies of the greatest 
* * * 


Life Insurance Weekly— 
*x* * * 


The National Underwriter. 
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© Nhe Life Insurance Companies 


of Kansas City ~ ~ ~ 
Extend Greetings to the 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters ~ 






















It was our pleasant privilege in 1925 
to play a part in welcoming your con- 
vention to Kansas City—The Heart 
of America and rapidly becoming one 
of our country’s outstanding insurance 
centers. 


We are happy that you came. You'll 
be welcomed just as heartily when 
you come again. 


Wt te- 
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KANSAS CITY NATIONAL FIDELITY 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


J. B. REYNOLDS—PRESIDENT RALPH H. RICE—PRESIDENT 


BUSINESS MEN’S MIDLAND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. T. GRANT—PRESIDENT DANIEL BOONE—PRESIDENT 
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Ask Dad 


He knows the value of an education. 
So does Mother. Both of them are eager 
to talk over plans for the education of 
their boy or girl. 


They are willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices to give George or Geraldine 
a better chance in life than father or 
mother had. 


A savings and protection plan which 
assures the son or daughter an educa- 
tional fund, whether father lives to com- 
plete his deposits or not, meets the 
requirements exactly. 


The Juvenile Policy written by the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany is written on the lives of children 
on ages 1 day up to 14 years and 
reaches full face value on the anniver- 
sary of the policy on which the insurance 
age of the child is 5 years. 


The Juvenile Policy is issued on Or- 
dinary Life, 20 Pay Life, 30, 25 and 20 
Year Endowments or Terminal Endow- 
ments maturing at ages 16 to 21 inclusive. 
Waiver of further premiums in event of 
the death or disability of the father may 
be provided by the Payor Insurance 
feature. 


Lincoln National Life agents give their 
results with the Juvenile Policy as another 
reason why it pays to 


(an upton Tue (LINCOLN) 


The 
Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 
/ Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Ind. 
More Than $425,000,000 In Force 














No. 2 












Now open 
for business 
in Arkansas 
and Colorado 
in addition 
to our 

home state. 


We are willing 
to spend the 
money with 
good men 

for a 

good business. 


JOHN M. HOWRY 
Manager of Agencies 


STEPHEN M. BABBITT 
Active President 
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DELEGATES! 


A Hearty Welcome 
to 


NEW JERSEY 


and 
Best Wishes 
for the 
Most Successful Year 


You Have 
Ever Enjoyed 














The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER LIFE 


INSURANCE EDITION 

















LIFE + ACCIDENT + HEALTH 





Presents a New Sales 
Organization Plan 


where prospects are supplied to all their new 
Agents. 


We have also established a system whereby all 
Local Agents receive aid from their General Agent 
under the new plan. 


Our policies cover every modern feature of pro- 


The LIBERTY LIFE 


tection. 


Our record of progress speaks for itself. 


Agency openings in each of the following states: 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
California, Texas, Colorado and Wyoming. 


A Real Opportunity for Good Men 


The LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


LIBERTY LIFE BLDG. 


Arkansas, Illinois, 


- TOPEKA, KANSAS 








“LIBERTY LIFE AGENTS DRIVE 


SORROW FROM TOMORROW” 














Do You Sell 
Accident and Health 
Policies? 


If you do—you need the Casualty 
Review. 


If you don’t, you are passing up 
a profitable sideline. 


The Casualty Review will help 
you get started and once started 
will keep you going. It is the only 
publication devoted solely and ex- 
clusively to the Accident and Health 
business. It contains real helpful 
business-getting hints and sugges- 
tions. There are special articles on 
the methods that particular men 
have used _ successfully, depart- 
ments, pictures, and other helpful 
material. It is an honest to gosh 
money-maker for H and A sales- 
men, 

You can get this live red-blooded 
salesman’s magazine for a whole 
year for two dollars. Twenty cents 
will bring you a sample copy. Act 
now. You'll never regret. 


THE CASUALTY REVIEW 
1362 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 
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A Letter of Recommendation 


To the Salesman of Life Insurance Estates 


A SUCCESSFUL RECORD is the finest recommendation a business organization or an individual can have. 
We mean “successful” in the very best sense of the term. Not only a successful financial record, but also a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing with everyone. 


WE INVITE an investigation as to our past and present, as to our fair dealing with both agent and policyholder. 
If then, you are of the same type, and interested in an agency connection in one of the following states, write us. 


Pennsylvania 


Ohio 
Tllinots 


Missouri Arkansas 
Kansas New Me-ico 
Oklahoma Texas 
Arizona 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF LOW COST-LIBERAL VALUE POLICIES OFFERED 
CLOSE HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION—NUMEROUS SALES HELPS 


The BANK SAVINGS LIFE 


E. H. LUPTON, JR., President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Since 1908 


GEO. L. GROGAN, Manager of Agencies 
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ILLINOIS AGENCY 





The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


EDWARD A. FERGUSON 


Manager 


CHICAGO 




















There is a 
REASON why 


you can earn more money 
in the Chicago General 
Agency of the 


Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Milwaukee 


OUR SYSTEM OF 
AGENCY PROTECTION 


1. Agents are protected against 
rebaters. 


2. Agents are protected against | 


brokers. 


3. Agents are protected against 
“part-time” men. 


4. Agents have the advantage of 
extensive route lists and the 
services of a competent Statis- 
tician free. 


Hobart & Oates 


Geneval Agents 


ROOKERY BUILDING 
209 S. La Salle St. 





N CHICAGO there is 


a big opportunity for 
the live agent. Here 








: 





are thousands of 


prospects. Men are engaged 





in many professions and busi- 
ness activities. There are big 
men to be reached. Chicago | 
has men of high position and | 


great resources. Then life in- 





| surance work needs agents 
who can get those of more | 
modest income. There are | 
clerks and wage earners to be 


. 
insured. 
| 

| 

| 


Men operating through the 
well established and high 
grade offices represented on 
this page are succeeding. 
Others can succeed in a simi- 


lar manner. 
































ETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


2043,—230 S. Clark St. 


Os 


of Hartford 


We offer opportunity 


to men of vision. 


Brokers will find us 
especially equipped 
to aid them with 


their problems. 


Now writing sub- 


standard risks. 


S. T. WHATLEY 
Gen. Agt. 


Chicago 





























Good men 
want to 
work 
with us 





We Want 
Good Men 














A GOOD “HOOK UP” FOR “LIVE WIRES” 
The Two Million a Month Agency 


of 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. of N. Y. 


HERMAN C. HINTZPETER, Manager 


Room 866, 208 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 





We Make You 
Succeed 





Success Makes 
You Money 
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‘ el Bea fe! 0 ae VIAL 
EN VAN IL) LZ 


President Coolidge Opened This Bridge Roajf Betwee' 


To The Members of the NationafAs 


Philadelphia, the earliest home of Life Insurance in the bet 
United States, extends a warm welcome to the members § Pe 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters whof fo 
are visiting the Sesqui-Centennial City. the 


From these earliest beginnings the growth of Life In- § sin 
surance has been phenomenal, and we feel that in your § ca 
capable hands the “best is yet to be.” of 


The future will see a still greater development in the ¥ 
amount of Life Insurance carried, and it will be still f 


You are cordially invited to visit the Home Offices of 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
112 Broad Street 





Girard Life Insurance Company 
529 Chestnut Street 


Home Life Insurance Company Pre 
506 Walnut Street 
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e Rois Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, July 4, 1926 


viAssociation of Life Underwriters 


the § better adapted to serve the needs of the American 
PTs People. 
ho For the quality of this future service the members of 
the National Association are peculiarly responsible, 
n-— since theirs is the personal contact with the people who 
ur § carry Life Insurance policies. It is your recognition 
of the responsibility which makes the annual meeting 
he § Of the National Association a matter of moment to the 
ii § Whole country. 


= of the Companies domiciled in Philadelphia 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
6th and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
4th and Chestnut Streets 
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F course, we have plenty of “Serv- 
ice” to offer to our Field Repre- 
sentatives 





And “Co-operation,” and “Cordial 
Relationships with the Officers of the 
Company” 





And all of those generalities—all with 
lots of capital letters. 


But, Becoming Specific 


Here is what we have for our Field 
Force (among other things): 


1. Training in selling by men who 
know how to sell and how to train. 


2. Printed matter which furnishes 
selling points, which can be used 
by the agent for his own informa- 
tion or shown to the prospect. 


3. A complete line of personal Insur- 
ance, including all the most up-to- 
date forms of Life Insurance and 
complete coverage Accident and 
Health policies. 


4. Direct Mail Advertising co-opera- 
tion which helps get results. 


(These items are not necessarily listed 
in the order of their importance. Rate 
them any way you wish.) 


Now, Becoming More Specific 


Any one, with or without experience 
in the sale of Life or Accident and Health 
Insurance, who is looking for a connec- 
tion with a growing, old line company, 
will be courteously and completely in- 
formed about our methods if he will get 
in touch with us. 


Great Northern Life 


Insurance Company 
(Home Office—Milwaukee) 


110 South Dearborn Street :: :: :: CHICAGO 





What we offer— 


(In which we become specific) 





We want Real Men 


F you want to succeed in the 
business of Life Underwriting 
and you feel that friendly coopera- 
tion from a Home Office will 
contribute to that success, we have 
a proposition that will interest you. 
If you realize that to be successful 
you must be earnest, honest, ener- 
getic and count success not from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents 
only, but must include as a part of 
that success the ability to serve 
efficiently, then you will find it 
pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 


Opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, lowa, 
California and Texas. 















RAEN 





WAAL 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Always a Resolute Defender 
of the Mutual Principle in 
Life Insurance Practice 


JULIUS H. MEYER 
General Agent 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 
General Agent 











BROKERS: 


Besides having everything 
In the way of Service 
FOR YOU 
We Have 
An Attractive Guaranteed Six 
Per Cent Trust Agreement 


J. L. Haas 


Genera. AcEnT Lire DEPARTMENT 
The Travelers 


Phones— 1231 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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Pittsfield, Mass. 


We have room 
for two or three 
more active 
agents in 
Chicago. 


ROBERT F. PALMER 


General Agent 


f have always stood out promi- 





D nently as bulwarks of safety in 
life In fact, New 
England is a synonym for dependable pro-~ 
New England laws and New Eng- 
land state supervision are recognized the 


The Chicago 


agencies of New England companies have 


insurance. 
tection. 
country Over as exemplars. 
taken special pride in being able to carry 


the banner of sound life insurance to the 


people of that great city. 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 
General Agent 


Room 1946-1948, The Straus Bldg. 
S.W.cor Michigan Ave. end Jackson Blvd. 


Telephone Harrison 1434-0402 
Chicago, Iinois 


Exeptional Opportunities for 
Full Time Agents and 
Brokers in Our New Agency. 


Will Be Glad to Have You 


105 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago Illinois 


- 
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Call and Get Acquainted. 
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Louis J. Fohr 


General Agent 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 


208 S. La Salle Street Chicago 











Bokum & Dingle 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 
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WE SERVE 

















THREE-QUARTERS 
of a CENTURY 


ig is not difficult to understand why the 

Massachusetts Mutual in 1925 surpassed 
all previous efforts and in 1926, its Diamond 
Jubilee year, is continuing to eclipse past- 
records. Seventy-five years of Service efficient. 
ly and promptly rendered have won the con- 
fidence of its policyholders, its representatives, 
and the public in general. 


A Company with a sterling reputation 
policy contracts which are not excelled, and a 
Home Office that has the right spirit make a 
combination that ensures success for any ener- 
getic and capable man or woman in the Field. 

















MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





ORGANIZED IN 1851 








More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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THREE ANGLES ON 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Subject Treated from 
Viewpoints of Agent, 
Company, Policyholder 





Speakers on Each Topic 
Chosen from Leaders in 
Their Respective Groups 





Convention Headquarters, 
Atlantic City N. J., Sept. 16. 


NDER threatening skies and after a 

delay of 45 minutes during which 

several hundred waiting members 
made the windows of the convention hall 
rattle with their hearty singing of songs 
under the direction of W. Stanley Hawkins, 
President Frank L. Jones opened the 
Thursday morning session of the inter- 
national convention with the hall filled to 
capacity for the first time. As things 
got under way, the meeting developed 
into the most lively and enthusiastic of 
the present convention. After the in- 
vocation by Dr. Henry M. Fisher of the 
Beth Israel Reform Temple, Atlantic City, 
the gavel was turned over to William May, 
Jr., vice-president of the Canadian asso- 
ciation, who presided during the first half 
of the morning’s program. 


Kilgour and Hurrell 
Speak for Company 


The first item was “The Company, 
the Agent and the Policyholder from 
the Viewpoint of the Company” by : 
E. Kilgour, actuary of the North Amer- 
ican Life of Toronto, and Vice-President 
and General Counsel Alfred Hurrell, of 
the Prudential. Mr. Kilgour, who was in- 
troduced as an actuary who knows all the 
problems of the field from actual experi- 
ence, sketched the good that might result 
if home office executives could receive 
some field training and agents could get 
some executive experience at home offices. 
After such a training in the field he sug- 
gested actuaries might be given the degree 
A. S. S.—signifying, for one thing, ac- 
tually super-salesmen. On the other hand, 
agents might be forced to study actuarial 
sciencé to obtain, better conceptions of the 
manner of calculating premium rates and 
the proper selection of risks. 

Presenting Vice-President Hurrell, Mr. 
May said it was very fitting that a Scotch- 
man should present a former Canadian to 
an American audience, for the Scotch had 
introduced many things, including them- 
selves, to almost all countries in the world 
and always for their benefit, which was 
given generous applause. 

Vice-President Hurrell declared the in- 
terests of companies, agents and policyhold- 
ers are identical for the most part. As but 
one illustration of their mutual interest, he 
cited the fact that the tremendous growth 
of production by means of the American 
agency system had reduced life insurance 
acquisition costs to the lowest possible 


(Continued on Page 22) 





The National Underwriter 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
George D. Alder, National of Vermont, Salt Lake City 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual, Boston; Chester O. Fischer, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Peoria, Ill.; George W. Ayars, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles; A. L. Petty, Great West Life, Winnipeg. 


SECRETARY 
Frederick G. Woodworth, John Hancock Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


TREASURER 
Charles F. Foehl, Prudential, New York 





‘Real Stuff’ is Brought Out by 
All-Star Producers’ Addresses 


T the “All-Star Producers Session,” 

Wednesday evening, the “real stuff” 

of the convention began to unfold 
itself. No speaker was invited to par- 
ticipate in Wednesday evening’s program 
who had not paid for at least $500,000 a 
year. Those who spoke were among the 
heaviest writers in the country. The ses- 
sion was three quarters of an hour late 
in getting started. A. E, Chamberlin, gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. M. C. A., gave 
the invocation. Paul F. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the National association and home 
office general agent of the Jchn Hancock, 
presided. In introducing him President 
Jones explained that Mr. Clark had writ- 
ten so far this year $1,576,000 of personal 
business. 


Carrying Insurance 
Message to Town Man 


Norman H. Hill of the Northwestern 
Mutual at Williamsport, Pa., spoke first 
on “Carrying the Life Insurance Message 
to the Town Man.” For the last two 
years Mr. Hill has been the Northwestern 
Mutual’s second largest producer and has 
written more than $1,000,000 of paid for 
business so far this year, the average policy 
being for $14,000. Mr. Hill is only 35 
years of age. 

William H. Beers, of the Mutual Benefit 
at Rochester, N. Y., followed Mr. Hill, with 
a discussion of methods for selling the town 
prospect. Mr. Beers is always among the 
first ten leaders of the Mutual Benefit and 
the size of his average policy is $25,000. 
He is generally recognized as one of the 
most finished life underwriters in the coun- 
try. His talk, together with that of Mr. 
Hill, covered every important aspect of the 
subject. 


Methods of Selling 
Man in the Country 


After Mr. Hill and Mr. Beers had told 
how to sell the town prospect Joseph S. 
Maryman, of the Aetna Life at Little Rock, 
Ark., spoke on “Carrying the Life Insur- 
ance Message to the Country Man.” Mr. 
Maryman is the leading personal producer 


of the Aetna and last year paid for $1,600,- 
000. For the past five years he has pro- 
duced more than $1,000,000 of personal 
business, his average policy being for $10,- 
000. Mr. Maryman exhibited a keen wit 
and pungent humor in relating his experi- 
ences in soliciting business in the rural 
communities. 


Scholarship Awards 
Made by Jones 


Ralph A. Trubey of the Guardian Life 
at Fargo, N. D., continued the discussion 
on selling to the country man. Mr. Trubey 
produced $700,000 of business during his 
last club year and for many years past 
has written in excess of $500,000 annually, 
his average policy being for $3,500. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Trubey’s talk, 
Chairman Paul L. Clark turned the meeting 
over to President Frank L. Jones, who 
made the scholarship awards to the 
representatives of the various associations 
present, which made the large increase 
during the year. John W. Clegg of the 
Penn Mutual at Philadelphia, a past 
president of the National association, 
succeeded Mr. Clark as chairman at this 
point. He introduced Mrs. G. A. Ralls of 
the Northwestern National at Houston, 
Tex., the first woman to speak at the 
Producer’s Session. Mrs. Ralls discussed 
“Carrying the Life Insurance Message to 
the Woman”. She has been one of the 
leading producers of the Northwestern 
National for several years past. 

Mrs. Ida K. Golden of the Penn Mutual 
in New York City, followed Mrs. Ralls 
with her explanation of how women may 
be interested in life insurance. 


Gilman and Priddy 
Top Liners of Evening 


Charles C. Gilman of the Columbian 
National at Boston and Lawrence Priddy 
of the New York Life in New York City, 
the last two speakers of the evening, were 
easily the top liners and arousers of the 
greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Gilman began 
by calling attention to the stylish and cos- 

(Continued on Page 22) 






Real Community of Interest Shown 


GEORGE D. ALDER 


MADE PRESIDENT 


Salt Lake City Man 
Convention’s Choice 
as Association Head 


Vice-Presidents Chosen 
Represent East, Middle 
West and Pacific Coast 





Convention Headquarters 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 16. 


N drawing up its slate of officers to serve 
| during the coming year, the National 

association’s nominating committee which 
met at 11:35 last night selected a strong 
group of vice-presidents who will be ex- 
pected to take over some of the burdens that 
ordinarily fall upon the president. 

The National association has grown to 
such proportions that it is no longer pos- 
sible to impose all of the duties upon the 
executive head. George D. Alder of Salt 
Lake City, the new president, said this 
morning, regarding the distribution of 
association work during the coming year, 
“I expect to take one big swing around 
the country, visiting all of the principal 
Associations. This is expected of the 
president and I want to do it, but aside from 
this the vice-presidents will carry on in 
their own territories, what might be termed 
presidential work. The National asso- 
ciation no longer expects its president to 
practically give up his own business during 
the year that he is the president of the 
association. In the future the vice-presi- 
dents will be so located as to make possible 
an adequate covering of the entire country.” 


Vice-Presidents from 
Each Section of Country 


The nominating committee’s list of offi- 
cers was formally approved at the regular 
session on Thursday. Vice-presidents from 
the east and middle west and the Pacific 
coast were named and the president will 
take over the responsibility of carrying for- 
ward the association work in the so-called 
mountain field. Paul F. Clark, the eastern 
vice-president, is the leading general agent 
of the John Hancock Mutual and lives in 
Boston. He is only 34 years old, but has 
achieved an unusual production record. So 
far this year he has produced more than 
$1,500,000 of personal business, in addition 
to attending to the details of operating a 
large agency. He is the nephew of Ernest 
J. Clark, manager of the John Hancock at 
Baltimore. He began as a personal pro- 
ducer in his uncle’s agency after graduating 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Chester O. Fischer has for many years 
been the general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual at Peoria, Ill, and has just 
been appointed to succeed the late Warren 
C. Flynn as manager at St. Louis. Mr. 
Fischer, as a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, has drawn principally graduates of 
the university into his agency. He is re- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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sion of the International Life Un- 

derwriters’ Convention, at the 
Hotel Traymore, over which William 
A. Searle, assistant to President Jones, 
presided, more than 300 officials and 
representatives of local associations 
met to discuss practices and problems 
involved in operating and developing 
such associations. A session on organ- 
ization problems was first included in 
last year’s convention program and was 
so well received that it was made a 
permanent feature. 

In a report made previous to the 
meeting, the committee on local asso- 
ciation practices reported that in the 
past two years the number of local as- 
sociations increased from 156 to 191. 
At the same time the average dues have 
been increased from $6 to $8.20 for 
solicitors and from $8.20 to $14.80 for 
general agents. In spite of this in- 
crease, most local associations have 
grown steadily and rapidly in member- 
ship. 


Plans for Arranging 
Meetings Are Outlined 


“Arranging Meetings” was introduced 
by Harvey Weeks, Buffalo, who out- 
lined the results to be gotten from 
purely business meetings held in be- 
tween regular meetings, at which com- 
petent local underwriters speak on sub- 
jects on which they have specialized, 
thus, saving the expense of importing 
speakers from outside. Charles C, Gil- 
man,of Boston, emphasized the point 
that salesmen attend meetings to learn 
how to sell more life insurance rather 
than to hear about things in general. 
Program committees: should remember, 
he said, that speakers should be chosen 
to suit the majority'of members. Wil- 
liam Essex, Harrisburg, declared meet- 
ings will be better attended when com- 
mittees in charge learn that’ there are 
only 60 minutes in an hour, and no 
longer make their programs so long 
or so full. 

The question was raised as to whether 
afternoon or evening meetings are best, 
and it was declared to be a local ques- 
tion with each association. A poll was 
taken at the request of Vernon Chasey, 
of Rochester, N. Y., to see how many 
associations have their meetings with 
dinners and how many with luncheons. 
It showed about 23 of each. 

Guy Withers, of Washington, D. C., 
emphasized the value of social contacts 
in meetings of this kind in smoothing 
down the angularities of competition. 

According to J. Stanley Edwards, of 
Denver, a member of the National as- 


A T the Wednesday afternoon ses- 





Local Association Problems and 
Practices Occupy One Session 


sociation’s board of trustees, public con- 
tacts can best be established by (I) co- 
operation with chambers of commerce, 
(2) furnishing speakers to schools, col- 
leges, service and luncheon clubs, etc.; 
(3) essay contests on life insurance 
themes; (4) plays; (5) sermons in 
churches; (6) participation in public 
campaigns; (7) speakers’ bureaus, and 
(8) establishing private insurance libra- 
ries and seeing to it that complete sets 
of life insurance literature are in all 
public libraries. 

The benefits of newspaper advertis- 
ing were shown by Warren S. Parks, 
Rochester, national field assistant, who 
said the Rochester Association takes 
half a page in the local papers four 
times a year, and.has decided to take 
a full page in the new city directory. 
Edgar Webb described the advantages 
the members of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation have derived from close co- 
operation with local trust companies 
and explained the “contact sheet” used 
by that association. 


Service to Members 
Aside from Meetings 


On the subject of “Service to Mem- 
bers, Aside from Meetings,” Secretary 
J. S. Williams, of the Cleveland asso- 
ciation, delivered a meaty talk in 
place of C. A. Wolfram, Cleveland, 
who was unable to attend. Mr. Wil- 
liams dealt particularly with the sales 
conferences which the Cleveland asso- 
ciation holds late every Friday after- 
noon for one hour. At these confer- 
ences members exchange sales ideas 
and experience. Frequently the chair- 
man sets hypothetical sales problems. 
Those present are asked to tell how 
they would solve them, and general 
discussion, suggestions and criticism 
follow. This has proved very helpful, 
he said, to old men as well as new. Out 
of a total membership of 500, he stated 
that the attendance at these confer- 
ences usually runs from 25 to 50. He 
also emphasized the value of a speak- 
ers’ bureau. 


Value of Fixed Program 
of Work Is Described 


C. C. Day, of Oklahoma City, said 
that his association has mainly inter- 
ested itself in cooperative advertising 
campaigns and cooperative schools of 
training, having .been instrumental in 
underwriting four schools of insurance 
in the state. 

General Agent N. E. Ellsworth, of 
the Aetna, Washington, presented a 
bewildering array of facts and figures 
showing the value of a fixed program 


of work, not only in increased member- 
ship and revenues, but in increased pub- 
lic good-will and esteem. His figures 
were corroborated by Harold R. Noer, 
president of the Madison (Wis.) Asso- 
ciation, who declared that his associa- 
tion, which was scarcely alive for years, 
had increased its membership 240 per- 
cent and the average attendance at its 
meetings over 200 percent since adopt- 
ing a fixed program of work. 


What Are Adequate 
Association Dues? 


After W. Curtis Knox, Rochester, 
and W. C. Murray, Harrisburg, had 
talked on the “Mechanics of Running 
an Association,” Vivian Anderson, of 
Cincinnati, spoke on the “Proper Dues 
for a Local Association,” in place of E. 
B. Hamlin, Cleveland. It was obvious, 
he said, that if associations were going 
to perform the function they should, 
they had to have adequate dues. Ade- 
quate dues, according to a recent in- 
vestigation by a National association 
committee, amounted to $12 for solici- 
tors and $24 for general agents. His 
testimony that increased dues result- 
ing in increased service to members re- 
sulted in larger instead of smaller mem- 
bership was borne out by E. Callahan, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and H. G. Quick, 
president of the Elmira, N. Y., associa- 
tion, who said that the association’s 
dues had been increased about 50 per- 
cent with a resulting increase of about 
100 percent in membership. 


Methods of Cooperation 
With Local Association 


President Frank L. Jones delivered 
his observations on the best means of 
cooperating with the National asso- 
ciation. He stated that the new pro- 
jects under consideration for the ensu- 
ing year included a proposal for partly 
defraying the expenses of tational field 
assistants, another for giving the vice- 
presidents something to do as regional 
supervisors, and at least one visit each 
year to each local association by some 
representative of the National associa- 
tion. 

The most important project was one 
to stimulate education in life insurance. 
He stated that a complete college 
course for those who wished to train 
themselves to produce and not to teach 
life insurance had just been worked 
out by Prof. S. S. Huebner. It will be 
offered, he said, only to those colleges 
which the educational committee finds 
on investigation to have great interest 
in the subject and a competent skilled 
staff to teach it, for in offering the 
course generally for the first time no 
chances can be taken on its failure for 
any reason whatever. President Jones 
also said that a new insurance text book 
for the public schools had been ap- 
proved and would soon be off the press. 





Alder Leader in 


Association Work 


George D. Alder, the newly elected 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, is and has been 
for the past 33 years the general man- 
ager of the National Life of Vermont 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. He was secre. 
tary of the National Association jp 
1924 and a few years ago served a. 
assistant to the president of the Na- 
tional Association. He was president 
of the Salt Lake association in 1914 
is at present a member of its executive 
committee and is now a member of 
the executive committee of the Na. 
tional Association. 

During the last fiscal year, Mr. Alder 
has been a member of the committee 
on underwriters’ status of the National 
Association of which Guy MacLaughlin 
of Houston, Tex., is the chairman. 

Mr. Alder is the dean of the life in- 
surance profession in Utah. He has 
five children, three boys and two girls, 
and resides in a suburb of Salt Lake 
City. At present his friends are trying 
to nominate him on the Democratic 
ticket as state senator, but in view of 
his elevation to the presidency of the 
National Association, Mr. Alder has 
concluded not to make the senatorial 
race. 





In concluding the session, Otis E. 
Logan of Indianapolis suggested three 
additional activities in which the Na- 
tional association might take part: (1) 
additional assistance and _ assistants 
should be furnished the president of 
the National association to assure an 
even wider and more comprehensive 
service in every part of the country; 
(2) local associations should be allowed 
to make provisions for non-resident 
members residing in the neighboring 
rural districts, and (3) there should be 
more institutional advertising. He cited 
the remarkable results obtained from 
institutional advertising by such organ 
izations as the florists’ association, 
paint and varnish industry, the Cali- 
fornia fruit growers, etc., calling par- 
ticular attention to the success of the 
American Face Brick Association, 
whose sales were steadily declining in 
1920 when it inaugurated a national 
advertising campaign. By 1924 the 
sales had been increased almost 300 
percent. 





. V. Barry, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, will be in Atlantic 
City all of this week attending the 
National association’s sessions and will 
remain through next week for the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
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Interests of Agent and C 


is not only capital and labor, but the 

general public, whom both of these must 
propitiate, if ultimate harmony is to be 
attained. So with us, though the analogy 
is not complete, we have the company, the 
agent and the policyholder. I wonder if 
you have thought in comparing these ele- 
ments to the triangle with its base and its 
supports, that the triangle is a figure that 
is complete in itself and represents 
mobility and_ security. The architect, 
whether of bridges or of buildings, makes 
use of this principle in all his construction. 
So the architect of life insurance, whether 
by accident or not, has found that to make 


| the industrial life of a country there 
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the great structure complete he must make 
use of the same principle—the company, 
the agent and the policyholder. We ac- 
cept this business of ours as something 
with which we are entrusted and which 
we must manage for the benefit of the 
people. So, I ask you in the first place 
to recognize this principle as fundamental. 
No law relating to life surance, no action 
of ours in our endeavor to improve our 
Status, should be inspired by any other 
thought than the policyholders’ interests 
are paramount and that what works out 
to their best interests must ultimately, if 
not immediately, be to our advantage. 


Method of Remuneration 
Is Harmful to Agent 


Let me touch on the problem here that 
concerns the agent primarily. I refer to 
the method and the amount of his re- 
muneration. I have sometimes thought 
that it would be preferable if we could 
remunerate the underwriter otherwise than 
by commission on premiums. It is this 
very thing that differentiates the life un- 
derwriter from his brothers of the learned 
professions. The doctor is paid a fee by 
the patient whom he treats, but the ser- 
vice must be rendered whether the fee is 
forthcoming or not. No doctor can be 
true to his profession if he declines that 
service. Furthermore, if he feels that he 
cannot render the service properly, he is 
in duty bound to call in one who is pre- 
sumably more able. Thus service is the 
thing. What I wish to emphasize is that 
the very method of remunerating the agent, 
which appears to be the only feasible one 
that can be devised places him at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with strictly pro- 
fessional men in rendering disinterested 
service. Is it not immensely to’ your credit 
that notwithstanding this handicap, you 
are striving through education and co- 

eration to professionalize your calling 
and that in all your deliberations you 
make service your watchword? Now the 
human side of this comparison is this, 


Believes Field Men and Officials of 


Company Should 


Have Definite 


Experience in Solving Others’ Problems 


By D. E. 


KILGOUR 


Actuary North American Life, Canada 


that while the life underwriter is paid by 
commission and the doctor by fee, the fee 
of the later becomes not infrequently a 
commission, based on the size of the ap- 
pendix or of the purse, and the commis- 
sion of the agent is reduced to a mere 
pittance, as must be the case where the 
applicant is able to pay only a small prem- 
ium. Nevertheless, the agent who thinks 
of his commission and not of the good of 
the applicant is recreant to his duty. 


Excessive Commissions 
Injure Company and Agent 


The size of the commission is also a 
matter of concern. You recall the days of 
high commissions. Were these not after 
all the days of rebating and relatively 
smal net incomes to the lite underwriters ? 
In economics we speak of the law of 
diminishing returns. There is a point, for 
instance, in the customs tariff, where a 
high duty prevents import and where the 
revenue in consequence suffers. You 
raise the price of a commodity and the 
people will not buy. So too in life insur- 
ance, the high commission does not yield 
you the best results. That commission 
which enables the company through its 
low expense rate and its dividend returns 
to make insurance attractive will in the end 
yield the most satisfactory returns. It is 
in order, I think, to observe that there 
need be no antagonism between the com- 
pany and the agent in this matter, because 
in reality even so far as their selfish inter- 
ests are concerned they will be found to 
occupy common ground. 


Have Common Viewpoint 
In Legislative Questions 


The agent and the company have a com- 
mon viewpoint in matters of legislation. 
From the long official connection with the 
Life Officers’ Association of Canada, an 
organization in our country corresponding 
to the Life Presidents’ Association here, 
I have had the opportunity to observe not 
only the trend of insurance legislation, but 
something of the cooperation of the life 
underwriters and the company executives 
in shaping and directing that legislation. 
It would be a subject in itself to follow 
life insurance legislation during the past 
quarter century, and much could be said as 
to how that legislation has contributed to 
the elimination of evils and to the re- 
directing of the forces of life insurance 
along sane and wholesome lines. With 
the changed conditions, life insurance has 
increased its apeal and has become tre- 
mendous in its magnitude and scope. 
What I wish, however, to emphasize is 
this, that our forces have worked together 
for the common good. 


Much to be Done 
In Reducing Taxes 


There remains still much to be accom- 
plished, particularly in the direction of 
securing redress from the burden of tax- 
ation. It surely cannot be outside the 
sphere of possible achievement that the 
companies and the agents, with their com- 
bined influence, will bring this about. 
While recognizing the tremendous value of 
life insurance as an economic factor in the 
life of a nation, our states and provinces 
continue to penalize our companies through 
burdensome and utterly unscientific taxa- 
tion. It is needless here to dwell on the 
absolute unfairness and gross discrimina- 
tion of the premium income tax. There 
appear to be three underlying principles 
governing taxation:—taxes should bear 


some relation, to the benefits accruing from 
them; they should be levied with some 
regard to the ability to pay; the method 
of collection should be neither too com- 
plicated nor too expensive. On the last 
count alone can premium income taxation 
be justified. The companies have the 
money, but so have the trust companies and 
other trustees, but the injustice of taxing 
trust funds as such would be so apparent 
that the most pur-blind legislature would 
not dare to tax them. Yet the greatest of 
all trust corporations, the custodians of 
funds belonging to widows and children, 
to old men and old women the life com- 
panies, must hand over millions of dollars 
of life premiums for no other reason than 
that the funds are available and can be 
readily levied upon. 

See Danger in Stating 

Case to Policyholders 


has been offered that 
frankly to our 


The suggestion 
we should state the case 


policyholders, that we should show how 
the companies are made unwilling tax 
collectors and how out of every dollar 


paid to the companies in premiums the 
governments exact their rake-off. The 
obvious danger of this is that we should 
become the innocent detractors of life 
insurance and that the public would turn 
to other avenues for investing their funds. 
Perhaps the only solution is the careful 
education of our public men. This should 
start in the schools and the colleges and 
above all, it should be constantly brought 
home to them by the life agents of the 
companies. We have now courses in our 
colleges for life underwriters. Why not 
see to it that in the smattering of life in- 
surance which our courses in economics 
afford to others that the text books and 
the lecturers deal frankly and honestly 
with the subject of premium income taxa- 
tion? Possibly if this were done our future 
legislators would view this matter in its 
true perspective. Here the viewpoint and 
the aid of the agent and of the company 
are the same. Only the policyholders, who 
are most vitally concerned, are indifferent. 


Must Cooperate In 

Cutting Down Lapses 

The problems of the agent and the 
company are identical also in many other 
matters affecting the policyholder. Take, 
for instance, the tremendous wastage 
through lapses. Are we in head office and 
you in the field cooperating sufficiently? 
What I wish to bring home to you today 
is that our interests are common and that 
only by working together can our great 
problems be solved. I know something of 
the efforts of the executives to study this 
problem. It is my frank opinion that 
while the head office may make rules and 
in a way direct, the real work of con- 
servation must be done in the field. ! 
shall not dwell on the matter of over-sell- 
ing, of twisting, of rebating, all of which 
have contributed to the lack of stabiliza- 
tion of our business. Nor do I need to 
point out that in the long run, while the 
profit of a resale to a policyholder who 
has allowed his policy to drop may seem 
alluring, the actual income to our field 
men will be greatest if their business 
is concerned. Remember, that we work 
on a higher plane than the automobile 
salesmen. The cash surrender value of a 
used car decreases with the years, while 
that of a life policy increases to the end. 

In raising the standard of living 
through life insurance, we must always be 


ompany Same 


striving to raise the standard of life in- 
surance itself. One may point with pride 
to the incalculable good done by our com- 
panies through the payment of claims and 
to the effect of assembling vast sums of 
money for investment in productive chan- 
nels, but our business must not only be- 
come greater in magnitude, but also more 
comprehensive in scope. The up-to-date 
agent, as well as the up-to-date executive, 
must be resourceful andWnaginative. We 
must adapt our methods ¥o meet the cir- 
cumstances. I believe that many of the 
changes in life insurance have come about 
directly as a result of the influence of the 
field force. You know the public needs; 
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you have your fingers on the public pulse. 
May I, as a company executive, assure you 
that the head office welcomes constructive 
criticism, as well as suggestions for the 
improvement of the business. It may 
happen that the suggestions will not al- 
ways be acted upon, but as our points of 
view are the same, it is certain that what- 
ever there is of real value in your sug- 
gestions will sooner or later be adopted. 


Would Have Executives 
Profit by Field Training 


If the agents must take directions from 
the executives, it is also true that the 
head office officials have much to learn 
from the men in the field. I sometimes 
wonder whether we could not with ad- 
vantage reverse the present order of things 
and instead of having college courses and 
degrees for life underwriters, we should 
not send the actuaries for instance into 
the field for a practical course in sales- 
manship. What sort of degree you would 
give him I cannot suggest. Possibly A. 
S. S. would do, for it could mean either 
what the abbreviation suggests or what 
we in our highly efficient state would in- 
terpret as Actuary, Super-Salesman. I 
have had a slight experience in field work 
myself and I know that it requires courage 
and nerve. At times you experience the 
exhilaration of achievement and at other 
times the depression of seeming failure. 
It is the hard knocks after all that build 
character and in the end lead to the great- 
est successes. The actuary has the qd- 
vantage that he would know that the law 
of averages operates in salesmanship as in 
other things and that for a percentage of 
failures there would also be an assured 
percentage of successes. This is a thought, 
by the way, that every field man should 
take to heart. The law of averages works 
for him as well as for the actuary. In 
other words, intelligence and persistence 
are bound to bring results. I cannot con- 
ceive of the actuary being a “go-getter”— 
indeed, I have an aversion to “go-getting” 
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myself—but he would learn something 
of the art and much of the difficulties per- 
taining to salesmanship and would as- 
suredly have more understanding of your 
work if he were so foolish as to return to 
his desk and his duties (and may I add, 
to his salary). 


Agent Needs Training 
At the Head Office 


Having graduated the actuary as a fully 
qualified life underwriter, I wonder if it 
would not be of mutual interest if we 
were to give the agent a course at head 
office, say in the actuarial department. Of 
course, you would require to have some 
money saved gip, because it would be a 
depressing eff€ct jf you had to live on an 
actuary’s salary. I doubt whether as a 
permanent thing you would be prepared 
to accept the president’s salary, but we 
shall not dwell on that. I think we shall 
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pass over the uninteresting work of calcu- 
lating reserves and surrender values to the 
tender mercies of the multiplying and add- 
ing machines. But you will certainly want 
to know how to calculate premium rates. 
This is a subject you would approach with 
an open mind. You would have none of 
the mherent fear of the regularly con- 
stituted actuary about a remote con- 
tingency, such as a tidal wave submerging 
the whole of America, or of the interest 
rate becoming so low that it might ac- 
tually work against you instead of for you. 
And I am sure you would add enough to 
the net rate for a proper commission. 
Now, it is more than likely that the gross 
rate you would arrive at would be inade- 
quate, because while your net rate might 
be just a little low, your provision for 
commission might be just a little high. 
In any event, no one but yourself would 
know how you arrived at it and the rate 
being sufficient, would be acceptable to the 
actuaries. At this stage you would be en- 
titled to at least an associate degree. 


Course in Selection 
Might Prove Valuable 


The more advanced stages of your edu- 
cation should be devoted to selection. 
Would it not be a happy coincidence if 
you were asked to review an application 
that you had in your former state as an 
agent submitted to the office, only to be 
declined? The mercantile report would 
show beyond question that the applicant 
was a heavy drinker, that he was a friend 
of a leading “movie” star, and that his 
presumably happy home was anything but 
that. Doubting the accuracy of this, you 
would do just as all selection committees 
do, enquire through other and altogether 
independent sources. And the accumu- 
lation of evidence would be such that you 
would scratch your head and simply say, 
“Who would have believed it?” Further- 
more, you would recall that the doctor who 
had examined him for you had told you 
that the company ought to pass him, and 
you now find the same doctor saying, per- 
haps in a confidential letter, that the appli- 
cant is a very r risk and ought to be de- 
clined. At this point I think you would 
graduate and return to the field a sadder 
but wiser man. 


Carrying the Message to the 
Country Man—Practical 
Points on Farm “‘Selling’”’ 


By RALPH 


A. TRUBEY 


Manager Guardian Life at Fargo 


rings just as true as that coming 
from our pulpits the beginning of 
each week. A message of protection 
for loved ones is essentially a spiritual 
one, for self is forgotten and the care 
and welfare of others is accentuated. 
As a premise to any thought of the 
life insurance message among the work- 
ers of the soil you must use under- 
standable language. The farmer will 
hear no message that is above his shoul- 
ders nor countenance any interview by 
a salesman who cannot meet him on his 
own plane. He who would desire to 
seek rural business must know the rural 
mind, speak his language and converse 
with the tiller of the soil about his own 
peculiar problems. Farmers are by 
reason of their seeming isolation always 
pleased to see you if you present your 
business in a friendly way and know 
something of their intimate affairs. No 
person in the world enjoys getting the 
other fellow’s viewpoint about his own 
particular business as does the Ameri- 
can farmer. He may not agree with 
your ideas of crops. prices and control 
of plant diseases, but he likes to get 
your reaction and this approach serves 
to break down any barrier that may 
have been raised and gives you the 
necessary entree to present your mes- 
sage of life insurance. This I term the 
intelligent approach among rural men. 


| IFE insurance has a message which 


Show Farmer the 
Replacement Values 


Do we always make a farmer think 
in terms of replacement values when 
pointing out the blessings of life insur- 
ance as we do the town or city man? 
The farmer knows what replacement 
costs are as they relate to his live stock 
or the physical property on his farm. 


Don’t you believe the real rural mes- 
sage of life insurance should have as its 
central theme what loss would be sus- 
tained if the farmer himself, the key 
man, were suddenly taken from the 
helm? Just what outlay would be 
occasioned to hire a man this year and 
next year and so on indefinitely to fill 
his shoes if he surrendered his leader- 
ship on the farm to one who would earn 
a wage that must be paid by his widow 
when he turned over the reins? Ah 
yes, the real rural message constitutes 
a frank discussion of just what his re- 
placement value is. If the current wage 
is $75 per month or $900 per year and 
board and room, won’t you be able to 
show the farmer that his life, although 
infinitesimally greater than any material 
sum, is at least worth in dollars and 
cents $15,000 invested at 6 percent to 
his family. Human values or life values 
through replacement carry the ringing 
message of continuation of the farmer 
himself in any insurance salesmanship 
and should be placed first in our sales- 
man’s kit of tools. 


Man at Plow Knows 
Life Insurance 


The second step in carrying our 
message to the rural folks is a thorough 
knowledge of the business in which 
we are engaged. Contrary to the 
opinion commonly held, the man at the 
plow knows far more about life insur- 
ance than we ordinarily credit him with 
understanding. Add to this his natural 
suspicion of anyone trying to sell him 
any commodity or service and you 
readily see that it is only a life insur- 
ance man who has intellect and knowl- 
edge that can appeal to the farmer's 
better instincts. An understanding of 
the fundamentals of the business, 
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analysis of policy contracts as their 
particular forms and wording {it the 
prospect’s case are necessary when rural 
business is solicited. Again the sys. 
picious tendencies of the farmer more 
than any other class, brands the agent 
as a nuisance and a hypocrite who 
brazenly tears down the life insurance 
of another company. No one resents 
the knocker as does the farmer and only 
red-blooded men of intelligence who 
speak highly of the other man’s goods 
and the other man’s company can get 
an attentive ear with the man close to 
the soil. Praise for the other man and 
his service will pay you dividends and 
ultimately bring you a concrete return 
when the need for additional insurance 
arises. 


Deliver Policies In 
Person and Show Clauses 


The third factor in being able to get 
across a life insurance message is the 
much used and abused human factor we 
term service. Trite though it is, 
heralded from one coast to another and 
back again by our noonday luncheon 
clubs, schools and colleges, yet nowhere 
have we the opportunity for unselfish 
service as we do among rural people. 
At this juncture I feel it incumbent 
upon me to state that your plan of 
service must start when the policy is 
delivered which should never be mailed 
but personally handed the _ insured. 
Show him then the extension features 
which he may need to use for seasonal 
or marketing reasons. Point to the 
increased values as he makes his yearly 
deposits, and explain the outstanding 
things that you stressed when you took 
his application. This time is not wasted, 
but confirms the confidence he placed 
in you and your company when he 
consented to apply and be examined. 
This is the service plan of the policy, 
but the golden rule service of your own 
self in helping the farmer outside the 
scope of business is a less tangible 
thing, but by far the most important. 
Doing the little, the menial things that 
confront the farmer in his daily work 
that troubles him which by your knowl- 
edge of things may bring relief and 
happiness to him is a service which he 
can not measure. The income tax 
biank, methods of levying taxes in 
political subdivisions, ways and means 
of securing good roads, may seem of 
passing interest to some, but the life 
insurance man who is alert will help 
the farmer understand and enlighten 
him if he becomes his insurance and 
business counsellor. Interest in the 
farmer’s clubs, his boys’ and _ girls’ 
junior societies, will bring an increment 
of business which is hard to estimate. 
The boys and girls of the farm today 
are the insurance buyers of tomorrow 
and your contacts made now will give 
you an endless chain for the future. 


Character and Golden 
Rule Service 


Isn’t ours a great mission to interest 
the farmer in his boy’s education by 
placing protection on his own life or 
that of the boy for a purpose of better- 
ment, or protecting his earning power 
and continuing himself by replacement 
insurance? Isn’t ours a high calling 
when a $1,000 policy may bring as much 
sunshine in the home on the bleak 
prairies as the million dollar contract 
payable to some gigantic moving pic- 
tere syndicate? Are we not then great 
knight-errants or aristocrats of intellect 
and service when we fulfill the mission 
of selling ourselves in character build- 
ing. in betterment of the rural home 
and perpetuation of a strongly knitted 
rural community life? The lapsation 
problem, the most costly obstruction in 
tke vath of rural insurance building, 
will be solved if we will live up to our 
high mission of intellect and service 
and the iconoclast who would tear down 
what he terms golden images of high 
cost protection will never find a_ field 
for his insidious system of twisting 
business for personal profit if we put 
character and golden rule service into 
our life underwriting. 
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Viewpoint of the Insurance Company 


ESPITE the definite commission 
D given me that I survey the com- 

pany, the agent and the policy- 
holder from the viewpoint of the com- 
pany, I do not approach the subject 
free of difficulties. In this day of con- 
yentions, congresses, agency meetings 
and the like, there has been so much 
said about life insurane, its purpose, its 
strength, its influence, that a request 
for a formal address on the subject no 
matter how cordially extended contains, 
for me at least, something akin to a 
challenge. If man there be who can tell 
the leaders of the field forces of the 
American life insurance companies any- 
thing new about their business, or any- 
thing old which they have overlooked, 
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concerning its value or virtue, he would 
be an interesting acquaintance and well 
worth knowing. 


Three Parties Have 
Same Point of View 


In seeking to determine the difference 
between the viewpoint of the policy- 
holder, the agent and the company, so 
that I might devote my attention 
wholly to the latter, the conviction was 
ferced on me that whether one looked 
at this great business through the eyes 
of the company, the agent or the policy- 
holder substantially the same things 
would be seen. In a limited sense only, 
can there be three separate and distinct 
points of view. It is conceivable that 
in some managerial watch-tower the 
engrossing occupation of the lookouts 
is the subject of reducing or eliminat- 
ing acquisition expenses; and it may be 
that in the tents on the plain, where 
the field forces are quartered, the 
uppermost topic around the camp fires 
is how those same expenses may be in- 
creased; and it is possible that among 
the great army of policyholders there is 
thought only of the individual benefits 
to be derived from the policies’ held, 
without any appreciation or knowledge 
or the system which makes these 
Policies possible, or of which the 
policyholder is a part. 


Minor Differences of 
Interest Unimportant 


Granting the existence of some of 
these possibilities, I am satisfied that 
they do not bulk large enough to war- 
rant classification. he policyholders 
wnderstand that expenses must be in- 
curred in the operation of the business, 
and its enormous growth under the 
agency system has demonstrated that 
the mass production, so to speak, which 
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has resulted therefrom has reduced the 
per capita per policy expense to a min- 
iinum and is therefore good, and there 
is no serious issue between the com- 
panies and their agents. The companies 
on the one hand are bound both by the 
pressure of competition and the posi- 
tive obligations to their policyholders 
to reduce acquisition and overhead ex- 
penses to the lowest point which is 
consonant with proper growth, and 
proper growth cannot be attained unless 
the field forces are composed of high- 
class and efficient men, and such cannot 
be secured and kept in the service 
unless the rewards to be gained are 
sufficient to attract. On the other hand, 
the men who constitute the great life 
insurance army appreciate that their 
compensation cannot be unconscionable 
or excessive, and that exceptionally 
large returns may only be secured by 
rendering exceptional service. 


Manv Interesting Features 
in Insurance Claim Attention 


So I must proceed therefore on the 
theory that as the institution of life 
insurance is composed of the com- 
panies, the agents and the policyholders 
and as the true interests of all three are 
identical, that the viewpoint of each, 
toward the business as a whole. broadly 
speaking, is much the same. If this be 
conceded, the necessity at once arises 
of determining which of the many in- 


teresting features of life insurance 
should claim our attention. Even 
though we again viewed familiar 


scenery we could dwell at length upon 
the primary, or what seems at first 
glance to be the primary, benefits con- 
ferred by this business. We could 
speak honestly of the opportunity it 
affords for the protection of the widows 
and orphans against want, privation 
and suffering. We could recount its 
record of support, education and com- 
forts provided for a man’s loved ones 
after death has claimed him, and of the 
strain on government relieved thereby. 
Attention could be called to the higher 
grade of citizenship which results from 
a general acceptance of the theory that 
2 man owes support to his dependants 
even after death. It could be demon- 
strated how the steady progress of life 
insurance has led to improvements in 
hygienic conditions, in longevity and 
the public health. 


Economic Aspects 
Could Be Stressed 


The economic good arising from the 
systematic saving which the business 
encourages could be developed in de- 
tail. Figures running into the now 
many billions could be cited to show 
how the premiums, contributions of the 
multitude, paid to the companies in 
small amounts as consideration for the pro- 
tection furnished, combined, constitute large 
units of capital which is used to build 
the homes of the nation, develop agri- 
culture, construct transportation lines, 
public utility systems, railroad equip- 
ment, school houses, highways, other 
government works, and the like. We 
could enlarge upon the amazing success 
of the business as a business, shown 
by the annual increase in the totals of 
assets, insurance in force and new 
business written; of the wonderful op- 
portunity for a worth while career the 
business offers for wide awake, vigor- 
ous, sincere men of character; of how 
the science of life insurance responds 
to the needs of business and of the 
people as those needs arise. In short, 
auy one of these features is worthy of 
separate and extended consideration and 
some, no doubt, have or will receive 
such before this program, devoted to 


raising the standards of life through 
life insurance, has run its course. 


American Civilization in Some 
Ways Not Superior to European 


The most striking consideration, 
however, which comes to mind in re- 
flecting on all of these interesting and 
important benefits which flow directly 
and indirectly from life insurance, as 
we view the picture as a whole, is the 
relationship which the institution bears 
to government and the social order 
into which it is so closely woven. We 
have in America a_ civilization not 
superior in many ways to that found in 
the older countries of Europe; in mat- 
ters of pure culture and education we 
may be sadly lacking, as asserted by 
many a person better able to judge 
than I. But in matters pertaining to the 
freedom of the individual, not only as 
to his person, but as to his choice of 
occupation, means of livelihood and 
opportunity to improve his condition of 
life, it is conceded that. we are far in 
advance of any country anywhere. The 
tonic effect which the development and 
spread of life insurance has had on this 
civilization, by reason of the support 
it gives to the principles and guarantees 
on which the present order, social and 
political, is based, is worthy of a closer 
view. 

Present Insurance System 

Depends on Property Rights 


Legal reserve life insurance could not 
exist were it not for the protection 
afforded property rights by our govern- 
ment and commonly recognized by our 
present day civilization. If this prin- 
ciple were not deeply rooted, or for any 
reason its prompt application on proper 
demand of the citizens were uncertain 
er indecisive, the agents could not sell 
our policies, the companies could not 
invest their funds, the policyholders, 
instead of being as they are now, re- 
sponsible members of an _ ordered 
societly, would be just the haphazard 
units of disorganized and changing 
groups of human beings, among whom 
progress, as we understand the term, 
would be unknown. 


Lower Animals Seek 
Dominion Over Property 


The lower animals by nature seek to 
exercise dominion over what they con- 
ceive to belong to them. Especially do 
they exercise, or seek to exercise, the 
right of proprietorship in respect to 
their places of family abode. Instinct 
leads them to make provision, in a lim- 
ited way, for their future, varying in 
extent with their degree of intelligence. 
Order and system in their world, how- 
ever, may be upset in a minute by the 
intrusion of marauding force. Human 
beings would be subject to the same 
vicissitudes if they were not organized 
according to some intelligent plan, with 
rules of conduct to be obeyed in their 
common relations with one another. 
Civilization began about the time one 
man claimed to own something and his 
brothers conceded his claim. 


Tale of Cruelty and Conflict 
Over Possession of Property 


Since it became common for men to 
own different things, however simple, 
and this ownership was generally re- 
spected, mankind has had a history. 
Through the centuries of that history 
there is many a true tale of cruelty and 
conflict over the possession of property 
“both real and personal.” The story 
of liberty found in this history runs 
sad and inspiring by turns, but in every 
chapter is recorded the constant striving 
cf the man beneath to establish his 
rights on a parity with the man on 


top. This right to own property, born 
mainly, as in the animal world, in the 
desire to establish dominion over the 
place of family abode, in other words, 
the home, was finally won for all men 
however humble. When our nation was 
tormed this was of the essence of the 
order of things, except as to the single 
question of slavery, which glaring in- 
consistency met its inevitable solution 
just before life insurance gained its 
foothold on this continent. 

With us of the present era the right 
of private property and the protection 
thrown around it, is universally and 
commonly accepted as though it had 
always been so and would always be 
sc. I am indulging in this imperfect 
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sketch that. we may be reminded that 
this great principle, now fundamental 
with us, has not always been recognized 
and that one of the strongest forces at 


work in this nation to guarantee its 
continuance is this business of life 
insurance, 


Life Insurance Promotes 
Present Economic System 


Every time you sell a policy you 
drive a nail in the structure which sup 
ports our present day civilization. By 
that act, and I am remembering that 
the great majority of policies are sold 
with beneficiaries named therein, you 
induce a man to do something or pro- 
vide something for the benefit of some 
person other than himself, thereby and 
to the extent of the sacrifice he makes, 
deepening and broadening his humani- 
tarian instincts. At the same time you 
knit him and his interests into the 
commercial and business fabric of the 
country. You do more. You accelerate 
the adoption and application generally 
of the doctrine of thrift. This is no new 
idea to you; it is an old story. I refer 
to it here not only to commend our 
business because it does successfully 
sell the principle to the people in in 
creasing degree year by year, but to 
permit comment on the deeper signifi- 
cance this has when we consider the 
relation the expansion and development 
of life insurance has to popular gov- 
ernment as we know it and to the order 
of human affairs that results therefrom. 


nsible 
osperity 


Constitution Is Res 
for Our Material 


A belief in the social virtue of the 
principle of the rights of property must 
follow from the belief in the advantages 
to be derived from practising thrift. 
Thrift, reduced to its most simple 
terms, is the saving of that which one 
has the opportunity, and perhaps the 
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desire, of spending, and the investing or 
placing such savings at work, thus pro- 
ducing income, or more principal, as 
you will, From this process comes the 
increase in the capital of the country 
year by year, the sum total of the 
capital being the savings of this and 
preceding generations. Hence, in sell- 
ing and keeping sold the principle of 
thrift to the people, you identify them 
in interest with the capital of the 
country, and capital, whence comes all 


business and industrial development, 
with its consequent agencies of trans- 
portation and distribution, land cultiva- 


tion and home building, could not exist 
or keep at work in the multiform 
variety of enterprises in which it is now 
emploved unless it had the protection, 
and the comfortable sense of security 
which comes from a strong government 
which is ready and willing to enforce 
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the rights of property to which I have 
been referring. Such a government was 
organized and placed in operation when 
the constitution was adopted and the 
people of the United States these past 
150 years have prospered in a degree 
matched by no other people or race 
before in the history of the world. 


Roots More Deeply the 
Desire for Property Protection 


It follows, then, does it not, that a 
business which carries this doctrine of 
thrift directly to the people through its 
well trained army of alert and intelli- 
gent workers, in a constant, all pervad- 
ing campaign, day in and day out, in 
fair weather and foul, good times and 
bad, with ever increasing success, is, in 
a most practical way, a force of great 
magnitude in rooting more deeply in the 
American people the desire and insist- 
ence that this property protecting 
government and the social order built 
thereon should continue to function in 
harmony with those basic principles 
which have thus far served them well. 
Thijs, indeed, is a relationship with the 
very foundation of things in which 
everyone connected with the institution 
of life insurance may well take pride. 
We concede, of course, the many other 
agencies which are cooperating to the 
same end, but this business is militant 
in spreading the thrift idea among the 
people and inducing its adoption. It 
does not take no for an answer. Its 
representatives are educated to educate 
the people, and they do it. The annual 
increase in insurance in force demon- 
strates how well they are doing it, and 
the institution is only now well in its 
stride. Whenever a new prospect is 
swung into line or an old policyholder 
increases his interest, the underlying 
public opinion in favor of the present 
order, with its principle of property 
rights, has been strengthened and our 


Carrying Life Insurance Message 
to the Country Man Is Discussed 


By J. S. MARYMAN, Little Rock, Ark. 


training (a rate book and a swell 

letter from Campbell & Hart, gen- 
eral agents), a man applied for a $1,000 
policy. For some strange reason, he 
did a very unusual thing. When the 
policy arrived, I took it to him for 
delivery and he told me that he had 
decided not to join now and that I 
could just do whatever I wanted with 
the policy. I told him that I deeply 
regretted his decision but that I would 
dispose of the policy in the usual man- 
ner in such cases. He, of course, wanted 
to know what the usual manner was. 
I told him that I buried all untaken 
policies. He hesitated only a moment, 
then looked me straight in the eye and 
said, “I’ll be damned if you bury my 
policy, so I'll just take her.” 


Furnished Wife As 
Beneficiary of Policy 


On another occasion, I was soliciting 
a wealthy old bachelor. He said he was 
a staunch believer in life insurance and 
would buy $25,000 if he had someone 
to leave it to. I happened,to know that 
single blessedness had begun to lose 
its charms for him, so I told him that 
I knew a pretty young widow whom 
I believed would be interested in a 
grand old man and I believed I could 
throw in a wife with the policy. He 
said, “Young man, bring on your 
widow.” Believe it or not, I brought on 
the widow. The policy was written, 
the beneficiary, again a widow, receives 
a substantial check each month and will 
continue to do so as long as she lives. 


Strain after I received my early 


Gave Pants As Bonus 
With Insurance Policy 


I .was soliciting a man who bore a 
reputation of being insurance proof. He 
was very prosperuos, had one way 
pockets, made lots of money, and never 
spent any. After a long battle with 
him, he said “That’s the finest proposi- 
tion I ever saw, but I won’t take any 
today because it would look foolish for 
me to put out all that money when I 
am so badly in need of a new pair of 
trousers. You see these are patched 
nearly all over.” I asked him what size 
trousers he wore and he told me 46-32. 





civilization, to that extent, made the 
more secure. 


Life Insurance Raises 
Moral Tone of Community 


No life insurance man who has seri- 
ously addressed himself to his high 
calling can be unconscious of the fact 
that the stupendous growth of the insti- 
tution is due mainly to the appeal it 
makes to the humanities. No other 
business so arouses the consciences of 
men. In driving home the principles 
of thrift, life insurance refines the 
doctrine, taking from it none of those 
wholesome attributes which have made 
it classic, but giving it richer character 
by treating it with the virtue of un- 
selfishness. 

We know, as we frankly claim the 
stabilizing influence which this great 
institution, composed of companies, 
agents and policyholders, has on the 
economic and political foundations of 
our social order, that, in adidtion, it is 
working and will ever work to answer 
human needs. This is the law of its 
being and, while we may view with 
satisfaction and proclaim with emphasis 
its favorable relation to material pros- 
perity, we may be sure that by reason 
of its close contact with the intimate 
affairs of men it will lose no opportunity 
to raise the moral tone of the social con- 
science and to improve the civilization 
with which it keeps in step. 


I jotted the size down in a memoran- 
dum book and said, “I'll just bring you 
down a fine pair of trousers from Little 
Rock with the policy.” He said, “Write 
her up.” I delivered him a $10,000 
policy along with the finest pair of $3 
trousers in Little Rock. 


Told Prospect Application 
Blank Was Sheepskin 


Once I had talked with a man until 
both he and I were black in the face, 
and seeing that he was rather groggy, I 
decided that the great psychological 
moment, about which I had read so 
much in Campbell & Hart’s letter, had 
arrived. So I took from my inside coat 
pocket the precious blank, unfolded it 
carefully, filled in the usual data and 
handed it to him and told him to sign it. 
He looked at me like he thought I was 
a fool and to my surprise, said, “I am 
sorry you spoiled that blank, but I 
won't take any today.” I turned to 
him in amazement and told him that 
because he had allowed me to fill out 
the blank, I thought he was ready to 
buy, and now I had spoiled this fine 
application made of sheepskin, the finest 
parchment paper-to be had. He then 
seemed ashamed of himself and said, 
“Since you’ve gone to all that trouble, 
go ahead and fix it up.” 


Must Be Honest With 
Clients to the Nth Degree 


Be honest and sincere with all men 
no matter what their station in life may 
be. Confidence is one of our greatest 
forces. No man can gain and maintain 
the respect and confidence of his clients 
unless he is honest with them to the 
nth degree. I try always to conduct 
myself and my canvass so as to reflect 
upon the great institution of life insur- 
ance the dignity that it deserves. I do 
not try haphazard methods, yet I do 
not try to trace my prospects’ record 
back to the landing of the Mayflower. 


Boil Canvass Down 
to Essential Statements 


I do not believe in elaborate systems, 
yet I know that the agent should plan 
his work so as to take advantage of his 
time, so as not to waste his time and 
energy on people who are poor pros- 
pects. As aman becomes more experi- 
enced in this business, he should be able 
to separate the wheat from the chaff 
and spend practically all his time on the 
wheat. I believe that most salesmen 
talk too much about subjects that have 
no bearing. Many salesmen think that 
a lot of talking must be done and they 
do it regardless of the effect. I try to 
boil my talk down where every sentence 
has a real meaning that will interest the 
buyer. 


Few .Men Plan Lives 
Without Agent’s Help 


Few men have a definite plan in life 
unless some diligent life insurance sales- 
man has helped them to make it. Few 
salesmen can conduct an uninterrupted 
canvass which has a real definite object 
in view from the outset. Why not 
make a short talk, all of which is inter- 
esting and sensible, than make a long 
rambling talk with only an occasional 
good point in it. In the first method, 
the buyer does not react, but the further 
the canvass goes, the harder sold he 
becomes, thus giving a constant oppor- 
tunity for the close. Ultimately, the 
sale is easily made, whereas, in the 
latter method, about the time the buyer 
gets about half sold, the agent rambles 
on and he gets unsold and in the end 
instead of the arrival of the much dis- 
cussed psychological moment and his 


name on the dotted line, he gets ; full 
of filler that the sale is lost. 


Vision and Imagination 
Are Essential Qualities 


It takes a man of vision and imagina- 
tion to make a good buyer of life insur- 
ance. Likewise, it takes an agent of 
vision and imagination to become a real 
salesman. The fundamentals of this 
business are not founded upon petty 
cash values, paid up insurance, extended 
insurance, and technical terms. No 
agent can possibly become successfy! 
if these features are all he can sce jn 
a life insurance contract. Almost any 
man can be sold who is convinced that 
you have outlined a policy which will 
fill an actual need and plan for him. 

I am convinced that almost without 
exception, a man can so arrange life 
insurance that it will carry out the plans 
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which are nearest and dearest to his 
heart in a manner unequalled by any 
other known agency. I am so thor- 
oughly sold upon the merits of this 
business that even though I am not a 
master of English, I find it no trouble 
to tell a man clearly and forcefully that 
life insurance will, should he be so for- 
tunate as to live to be an old maz, lift 
all cares from his shoulders in the eve- 
ning of his life, or should he be taken 
away prematurely, that the mortgage 
will be paid, his children will be edu- 
cated, the home will not be broken up, 
and that his wife and daughters will 
receive a check on the first day of each 
month so long as they live. He can see 
that I have outlined a way for all that 
he loves best to be made secure. When 
we perform a service of this kind for 
humanity, then, surely, we will raise the 
standards of life through life insurance. 





Miss B. B. Macfarlane 


Miss B. B. Macfarlane, of the Pan- 
American Life, who was one of the 
speakers at the 
managers’ ses 





sion Thursday 
afternoon, was 
the one woman 
occupying a home 
office supery isory 
position to have 
a place on the 
program for the 
Atlantic City con- 
vention, the other 
women who are among the speakers at 
this session all being personal pro 
ducers, and among the top-notchers 
that class. Miss Macfarlane’s work fot 
the most part involves the supervision 
of men agents, and she has been very 


successful in that field. 
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he Business as 


HIS morning we meet here to con- 
sider this great institution of life in- 
surance and its manifold services and 


blessings from the viewpoint of the com- 
the agent and the policyholder. I 


pany, 
have had conferred upon me the honor 
and the responsibility of presenting on 


this occation the viewpoint of the agent. 
In that capacity I represent 200,000 men 
and women, 200,000 loyal American cit- 
izens. It is a great honor to speak for 
such a body of workers. It is a great 
obligation and responsib’lity. 

This army of life underwriters of 
America, the great majority of them con- 
scientious and serious-minded men and 
women, have an important task to perform 
if they are to properly represent this 
typically American institution of life in- 
surance. They realize full well that they 
are pro‘ectors of homes, builders of char- 
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acter, advocates of good citizenship. Their 
every thought and motive must be actuated 
by the highest ideals if they are to properly 
and fully perform the important work 
delegated to them in helping this great in- 
stitution raise the standards of life in this 
nation 


Life Underwriter Now 
Impressed With Responsibility 


The life underwriter of today is becom- 
ing more and more impressed with this 
conception of his position and respon- 
sibility. He no longer stands alone in his 
belief in the magnitude and honor of his 


service. On all sides and from every con- 
ceivable source come evidences of appre- 
ciation of his determined effort. Not a 
month or a week or even a day passes 


without tribute being paid him, his efforts 
and the good he does. We hear his 
praises sung from the pulpit, heralded in 
the press, recited in the busy marts and 
proclaimed in the home of the nation. 
Just a little while ago there appeared an 
article by the eminent statistician, Roger 
W. Babson, in which he said :- 

“Next to the preachers, doctors and 
school teachers, probably no persons do so 
muc Teal good as honest and competent 
msurance salesmen. They provide for old 
age, re lieve suffering and worry, take care 


ot widows and orphans educate children, 
support the disabled and do a host of other 
good things. Were I a young man and 


for any reason could not be in the work 
I now am in, I would sell life insurance. 
It is almost the one thing that I would 
justified in forcing on to all whom 
met , knowing, that some day they would 
thank me.” 

Such universal commendation, such 
Praise, such a vision of good to be accom- 
plished cannot fail to stir the fires of 
enthusiasm. It must needs inspire this 


The Field Man’s Viewpoint of the 
Relationship Existing Today Between 


the Com pany, 


Agent and Policyholder 
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great army of underwriters with that zeal 
and determination which leads men on to 
do or die. 

The successful life underwriter of today, 
he who realizes the responsibilities and 
possibilities of his great work, holds high 
position in the ranks of American citizen- 
ship. He must continue in that position, 
he must be a leader, a man of affairs. He 
must practice religiously observance of the 
high standards of ethics and practices of 
his profession. We who in our work are 
constantly appealing to the best that there 
is in men and women, we who preach fair 
play and justice, we most certainly should 
practice them. Vicious practices have 
crept into the field of life underwriting 
as they creep insidiously into all lines of 
human endeavor. Substantial progress has 
been made in eradicating them. Let us 
hasten the day when no man or woman en- 
gaged in this good and noble work will 
stoop to those petty practices which are 
contrary to state laws, company rules and 
agency contracts—those acts of weakness 
which will likely result in the policyholder 
losing faith in the agent, the company and 
the institution of life insurance—which 
must result in the guilty party losing that 
most important and valuable asset, his 
own self-respect. 


Should Direct Thought 
To Estate Conservation 


The life underwriter of today should 
and does realize the responsibility of advis- 
ing conscientiously and _ correctly his 
clients. When we consider that 87 per 
cent. of all material wealth that is left by 
men and women consists of life insur- 
ence funds, then how important it is that 
the life underwriter utilize every resource 
and energy in seeing to it that policies are 
correctly drawn and that proper method of 
distribution has been elected. How uni- 
versal and widespread is the thought given 
to building estates—how little the thought 
given to conserving them! 

The life underwriter must needs be both 
friend and adviser to those whom he 
If in that service he comes into 


serves. 
contact with policies of life insurance 
placed by other underwriters, let him 
play absolutely fair, let him observe 


strictly the Golden Rule, and thereby avoid 
entirely any doubts or misgivings on the 
part of the client as to his motives and 
any ill-feeling on the part of his fellow 
underwriter. 


Underwriters’ Efforts Are 

Vital Factor in Life 

As the life underwriter grows in his 
work, realizing day by day in greater 
degree its importance and far-reaching ef- 
fects, as he begins to comprehend how 
vital and decisive a factor his efforts are 
in the lives of little children and aged men 
and women, in the success and continuance 
of corporations and partnerships, in the 
carrying out of financial obligations, in 
preserving the integrity and usefulness of 
the home, then he begins to want to do the 
very best he can, he desires and craves 
that support and cooperation and assist- 
ance which will best fit him for the task 
ahead. I feel sure that I voice the senti- 
ments of the 200,000 men and women 
whom I here represent when I make that 
assertion. 

Let us consider for a moment some 
of the thoughts and hopes that come into 
his mind and heart. He believes that in 
underwriting for his fellow-men the cer- 
tain performance of their obligations and 
undertakings, in inculcating habits of 


building character, in bringing 
best there is in men and women, 
in making better citizens—he feels that in 
doing those things and the many others 
that could be recited, he occupies a posi- 
tion of importance and usefulness second 
only to that occupied by that body of 
splendid men who are directing and min 
istering to the souls of men. 


Should Be as Carefully 
Trained as Professional 


The underwriter believes that he 
be just as carefully selected and 


thrift, in 
forth the 


should 
trained 


for his work as is the minister, the doctor, 
the lawyer and the architect, He is 
aware of and appreciates what is being 


done by the great life insurance companies 
of the country in stressing careful selec 
tion of agency forces and in designing and 
providing ways and means for preparation 
and instruction. He appreciates the great 
work being done by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters towards this 
end, the thought that has been given to the 
editing and publication of books, bringing 
to the thousands of underwriters over 
the country the best thoughts of recog- 
nized leaders. When I entered the life 
insurance work some 12 years ago there 
were very few books available. Now we 
have the best books by the best of authors 


covering almost every possible phase of 
this great work. And I believe we are 
agreed that credit for this must be given 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which with the same pioneering 
spirit has brought about the recognition 
of life underwriting by the colleges 


throughout the country. 


Association Has Had 
An Important Influence 


The life underwriter moreover appreci- 
ates and values what has been accom- 
plished by this association in the way of 
elevating and improving his position 
through its cooperation with other social 
groups—what it has meant to the un- 
derwriter to have had created and devel- 
oped cooperation with the trust companies, 
the manner in which the usefulness of life 
insurance to charitable and philanthropic 
organizations has been indicated. 

And he realizes and is thankful for the 
spirit of cooperation within the ranks 
which is being constantly nurtured by this 
same association. The other day there 
came to my attention a booklet entitled 
“The Most Wonderful Thing in Business,” 
published by the A. W. Shaw Company. 
There was recounted therein the story of 
a certain famous business veteran “for 40 
years a maker and observer of business 
history,” who had invited three of his 
close friends to luncheon—a manufacturer, 
a banker and an advertising agent. The 
story goes on to tell that after the repast 
had been concluded, and as these four 
friends relaxed for a period of pleasant 
recreat'on, the host propounded this ques- 
tion “What is the greatest thing that has 
happened to business in the past 25 years?” 
And after some elaboration on the topic 
this old business veteran awaited the 
answers, 


Spirit of Cooperation 
Is of Vital Importance 


The banker stated that he considered 
the federal reserve system the greatest 
thing that had happened to business since 
1900. The manufacturer elected the Tay- 
lor System of Scientific Management. And 
finally, the advertising agent, voiced as his 





Seen by the Agent 


choice the development of long-range sys 


tems of selling and merchandizing 

And then the old host, smilingly, told 
them that in his opinion they were all 
wrong and said, “Gentlemen, the most 


wonderful change that has come into busi 
1900 has been the willingness of 
men to interchange ideas and experiences.” 
That is one of the big and fine things the 
national association is doing for all of us 


ness since 


The life underwriter occupies a diffi 
cult and unusual position between company 
and policy holder, charged with the task 
of properly representing both of these 


great groups, an obligation and responsi 
bility of serving and protecting the. best 
interests of both, a task demanding a max- 
imum of loyalty and fairness 

As he proceeds on his mission he is 
clothed in the mantle of envoy of his com- 
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pany. In the great majority of cases he is 
all that the policyholder ever sees of the 
company. There rests upon him the solemn 
duty of representing with honor and dis- 
tinction that great institution which stands 
behind him, not only his own company but, 
“the greatest thing in the world,” life in 
surance itself, 

And on the other hand there are en 
trusted into his care by the policyholder 
problems of life which the agent must con- 
vey back and present to the company as 
envoy of the policyholder—giving care 
and consideration to his client's ambitions 
and life’s plans so that proper solution may 
be secured, 


Must Hold Companies 
High In Regard 


The field man has the 
for life insurance companies 
and the official families which steer their 
course. He is aware of the loyal and 
painstaking effort, the thought and study, 
the trials and tribulations experienced. He 
cannot fail to be impressed, as time goes 
on, with the spirit of absolute fairness and 


highest regard 
of America 


service which actuates undertakings and 
decisions of home office officials. He 
knows something of the unjust and 


thoughtless demands oftentimes made by 
the men and women in the field, of the con- 
stant desire for something new, of the 
pressure brought to bear when some other 
company perhaps finds it logical to an- 
nounce and issue something different. He 
must realize how much credit is due the 
company officials for the high position of 
American life insurance, the success and 
miraculous growth that has come to that 
institution, for the feeling of abbsolute 
confidence and respect felt by the insur- 
ing public. He needs but pause a moment 
to realize the necessity of the company’s 
requiring prompt and expeditious handling 
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of all financial transactions that may be 
entrusted to the agent’s care, the need of 
definite rules and regulations to cover the 
activities of this widespread and compli- 
cated system. 


Agents Stand Behind 
Companies and the Business 


I believe that I voice the unanimous 
sentiment of this great body of life under- 
writers when I say that they stand firm 
behind their companies and the institution 
of life insurance, loyal and faithful, with 
implicit confidence in the pilots who steer 
the course through fair and troubled seas, 
asking only that these great companies 
continue upon their present policy of sound 
practice, absolute fairness and justice to 
policyholder and agent, doing always what 





Cc. DAY, Oklahoma City 
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they deem best and right for all parties 
concerned. 

The typical life underwriter of today is 
sincere in his endeavor to understand the 
policyholder and to serve him honestly and 
efficiently. The president of a great life 
insurance company recently said, “Life 
insurance is a business method of making 
the world a better place in which to live.” 
The conscientious life underwriter wishes 
to cooperate with the 115,000,000 American 
men, women and children who are striv- 
ing for that better citizenship. He real- 
izes that those about him have the same 
problems, the same worries and cares, the 
same hopes and ambitions, that weave 
their way through his life. He realizes 
that in the stress and strain of the world 
of business, in the task and turmoil of in- 
dustrial competition and strife, little time 
is found in the busy and overpowering to- 
day for thought of the tomorrow. He 
recognizes that he must be a man of ac- 
tion, determination and of tact. 


Life Underwriter Has 
Task of Creative Salesmanship 


His profession is one of creative sales- 
manship. He is selling the intangible. He 
is working out life’s plans. He must real- 
ize that oftentimes a lack of interest is 
displayed by the insuring public because 
of the use of technical terms and statistics. 
These tabulations and figures sometimes 
reach the stage where one is reminded of 
the great discovery recently made by one 
versed in this lore to the effect that if all 
the mosquitoes in America were placed end 
to end they would probably bite each 
other’s tails off. He must know that there 
have been times when the policyholder has 
been disillusioned by some thoughtless or 
wilfully malicious practice on the part of 
some life underwriter. He must realize 
that there have been times when cause has 
been given for loss of confidence. 


Cautions Against Certain 
Questionable Practices 


I trust that no offense will be taken if 
I inject at this time a thought, which I 
think voices the sentiment of thi¢ great 
bedy of life underwriters—the thought 


Secure the Cooperation and 


Good Will of the Prospect in the 


Management of the Interview 


By FRANK M. SEE 
Manager Union Central Life, St. Louis 


salesmanship that I have ever heard, 

came from a man who lived in a town 
of less than 500 people, but who each year 
wrote several hundred thousand dollars of 
life insurance. This man, the late J. R. 
Bigger, of Chapel Hill, Tenn., said, “I have 
only been writing life insurance seven years, 
but I have been preparing to write life in- 
surance 57 years. I have been living right 
with my neighbors.” It is easy to secure 
the cooperation of our prospect if we have 
his confidence. The best approach any life 
underwriter can possibly have is a life that 
has been lived right in his community. 


Tat greatest truth about life insurance 


Must Speak in Terms 
of Prospect’s Interest 


Every man is more interested in the 
proper protection of his wife and his chil- 
dren than we are. If we have a story to 
tell and can tell it, he will listen to us and 
work with us, if we have his confidence. 
Now, it is a trait of human nature that we 
are only interested in those things about 
which we know something. Anything that 
is entirely outside of our experience we re- 
gard as bunk. We must realize that as far 
as life insurance is concerned, the average 
prospect is ignorant. We must expect and 
not be disconcerted by the little excuses 
and put-offs which the prospect gives when 
we first approach him upon the subject of 
life insurance. Of course, he does not 
think he wants more life insurance, for if 
he did, he would have bought it. The so- 
called objections which the prospect gives 
in the opening part of the interview rarely 
mean anything. He is simply making a 
habit response to something in which he 


does not think he is interested. He is 


simply protecting his time. 


Do Not Challenge 
His Opening Statements 


We must be careful, however, not to 
challenge these opening statements of the 
prospect. Our expressed opinions are per- 
sonal and if they are challenged, we will 
fight for them. Even if the prospect does 
not particularly mean it when he says he 
cannot afford it, he has all he wants, he is 
too busy, etc., if we challenge his state- 
ment, he will feel called upon to hunt up 
reasons to rationalize what he has said and 
we find ourselves involved in an argument. 
No debater was ever convinced that his side 
was wrong. There is absolutely no use 
trying to convince a prospect that he can 
afford something which he has not seen and 
does not want. 

Our problem in getting the prospect's un- 
divided attention and arousing his interest 
can be solved by talking about something 
that the prospect is already interested in. 
We are all interested in ourselves, our 
families, our business, in the things which 
we have done, are doing and want to do and 
we can make life insurance interesting to 
our prospect by tieing it up to those inter- 
ests he already has. 


Use Leading Questions 
to Get Desired Reaction 


Have you ever wondered why it is that 
the laws of every state in the Union pro- 
hibit lawyers from asking leading questions 
of witnesses? It is because such questions 
do lead; because they actually cause a man 
to make the answer which the leading ques- 
tion suggests. If, then, leading questions 





that we have nerhaps during ‘he past few 
years engaged in certain practices which 
have caused the insuring public to wonder 
about our professional hopes and ambi- 
tions, our aspiration to be considered coun- 
sellor and adviser. I have reference to 
certain contests which have been featured 
by companies and individuals, campaigns 
for the purpose of seeing who could write 
the greatest number of applications in a 
month or a week or a day. Can you pic- 
ture the doctor, the lawyer and the archi- 
tect indulging in any such competition? 
Can any real service or counsel be given 
when fifty or one hundred applications are 
written in a day’s time? Is it not logical 
to keep these contests within the agency 
offices? Let us, as we cross the threshold 
and enter upon the outside work for the 
day, go forth as missionaries, preaching 
the service and benefits of life insurance, 
showing what life insurance can do in the 
way of assuring the successful perform- 
ance of life’s most treasured plans and 
hopes, dismissing from all consideration 
those primarily selfish interests. 


Honesty Is Keynote 
of Public Regard 


The life underwriter is becoming aware 
of the fact that what the folks about him, 
who rely on him for advice and counsel, 
desire most is an honest, conscientious, un- 
derstandable explanation of what life in- 
surance can do for them. They want to 
know how they can utilize it to assist them 
in carrying out their life plans. When 
they invest in a life insurance contract they 
are sacrificing present comforts and ad- 
vantages for the future welfare and well- 
being of their loved ones. It is an altruis- 
tic proposition. Every time a man invests 


in a life insurance policy he is doing good, 
is being actuated by-the finer side of his 
nature, is becoming a better man and a bet- 
ter citizen. What a wonderful thought to 
encourage us in our work! How fine it is 
to be engaged in an endeavor where we are 
appealing to the very best that there is 
in men and women! 


Must Coordinate 
the Three Factors 


The life underwriters of America ap- 
preciate the necessity of co-ordination be- 
tween those three great factors—company, 
agent and policy holder—if the institution 
of life insurance is to continue to hold its 
high position of esteem—is to continue to 
fulfill its mission. The life underwriter 
believes in the institution of life insurance, 
he believes in his company, he believes in 
the insuring public and he believes in the 
basic ability and energy and soundness of 
the great body of life underwriters. 

He is a man of ambition, a man who 
wishes to succeed in the business world, 
jealous of the welfare of his loved ones. 
He wants for them the best of everything 
—but he does not wish that measure of 
prosperity and success at the expense of 
either company or policyholder. His is no 
easy task. His duty it is to battle cease- 
lessly and uncomplainingly against the 
mighty forces of indifference, inaction and 
delay. But, true soldier that he is, in- 
spired and loyal, he holds precious the op- 
portunity and responsibility and trust con- 
ferred in him. He fights on, asking only 
for fair and just treatment on the part of 
all concerned. He wishes for material 
success—but above the dollar he places his 
self-respect, the opportunity to serve man- 
kind, the love and goodwill of all men. 


give the questioner such a marked adyap. 
tage, is it not just plain common sense that 
when we talk to our prospect about his plans 
and show him how life insurance will help 
him, to bring them to fruition, we should 
talk in terms of leading questions? 


Make Prospect See 
the Uses of Life Insurance 


When we have made the Prospect see 
that life insurance is but a great socia! sys- 
tem which enables a man to guarantee the 
fruition of his plans for himself and his 
loved ones, when the prospect sees that life 
insurance is but an expression of love, that 
it exists because some man loves some 
woman, some little boy or some little girl, 
then these excuses and put-offs which occur 








FRANK M. SEE, St. Louis 
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in the opening part of the interview disap- 
pear, for their cause, ignorance of life in 
surance, has been removed. 


Thinking of Prospect’s 
Interest Holds Attention 


If we, in the presence of our prospects, 
allow our minds to think in terms of how 
much commissions we will get, that thought 
goes over to our prospect and his confidence 
and cooperation are gone. If, however, we 
can be constantly thinking only in terms of 
his interest and how we and our institution 
can serve him and help him to a richer, 
fuller life, then it may be that thought will 
get across, and if it does, the rest is easy. 
We must then acquire an abiding interest in 
those whom we would serve. We must 
learn to love men and women. 


Give Him Basis 
for New Viewpoint 


We can hardly expect our prospect to see 
all the benefits of the life insurance propo- 
sition wh:ch we present as clearly as we do, 
and if, when we have made the story just 
as plain as we can, when we have shown 
him just what it will do for him and his 
family, he still enters some objection, then 
that objection is usually the expression o! 
an opinion of long standing as far as he 1s 
concerned and such an objection must be 
handled. It can usually be disposed of ver) 
easily by admitting that the prospect is en- 
tirely right from his point of view and then 
giving him the basis of a new vieesponst. 
If we have been fair enough to admit th 
truth of what he says, it disarms a prosp ct 
and he will generally be a good enough 
sport to consider the amendment which we 
offer. In doing this, we actually get the 
cooperation of the prospect in removing !1!s 
own objections. 





President Frank L. Jones was on the 
job at the Hotel Traymore early Sunday 
morning greeting the first arrivals. Large 
in figure, pleasing in personality and 
thoroughly og sae National 
associa‘ion affairs, Jones makes not 
only an excellent ie but a splendid 
host. 
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Methods Successful in Securing Agents 


matter, but securing good, capable, in- 

telligent, active representatives is a 
dificult proposition. My experience covers 
a period of a little over seven years and 
has been of a continuous and continuing 
subject requiring careful attention as many 
different methods have been used to build 
up my organization to its present number 
of 150. 

Every sale is the result of the progres- 
sive steps of attention, interest, desire, ac- 
tion, and this is just as true in securing 
agents as in securing business. It is our 
job to attract attention through different 
channels, personal interviews, recommenda- 
tions of others, circularization and adver- 
tisements. Next, to be able to buy enough 
of their time to arouse interest in our com- 
pany, our contracts, both agency and pol- 
icy, our service to the agent and _ policy- 
holder and what the connection will mean 
to him, thereby creating a desire on the 
part of the prospective agent to get into 
action at once by signing on the dotted 
line. 


Only 6 Per Cent. Had 
Previous Experience 


My first determination, and one which I 
have followed through, was to build with 
material secured outside of life insurance 
ranks. However, if an agent has resigned 
his connection, and seeks a connection with 
my agency, I see no reason for refusing 
an interview, but the fact that only about 
6 per cent. of my organization is made up 
of representatives who have had previous 
insurance experience demonstrates that I 
have held to my original plan of securing 
representatives from without the life in- 
surance field. 

I believe that well selected is half edu- 
cated. The agent is the bridge that con- 
nects the policyholder and the company. 
The agent is the company as far as the 
policyholder is concerned and reflects the 
company in his section, therefore, as a 
company is known by the agents it keeps 
great care must be exercised in selection 
if we would have a favorable reflection. 


Getting Agents In 
Country Districts 


First, I am going to tell you of my ex- 
perience in securing agents in rural sec- 
tions: I have had considerable success 
im securing representatives through corre- 
spondence with our stockholders and our 
medical examiners—their recommendations 
are always good and I have secured some 
high class, active producers through this 
source, 

Very often our policyholders suggest a 
name of a person who develops into a good 
representative, and sometimes, our policy- 
holders themselves wish to represent us if 
they move to a town where we have no 
resident representative. 

We get quite a few agents through our 
own agency organization—recommending 
their friends or a co-worker in a previous 
occupation, and they most always take a 
special pride in being a “Big Brother” until 
the new agent is well started. No special 
inducement is offered for this cooperation, 
but [ do try to help my agents in their 
work so that they will be contented and 
happy and I believe that the service I give 
them is one of the reasons why they bring 
in their friends to the organization. I have 
nine in my home office organization at the 
Present time introduced in this way. 


G ater, ba new agents is a very easy 


Interest Teachers 
In Vacation Work 


Probably the largest number of good 
representatives who have been secured 
trough circularizing has been from among 
Ae public school teachers. I generally cir- 


cularize the teachers in a certain locality 
where I want representation about a month 
Prior to the close of the school term and 
endeavor to interest them in vacation work 
in the hope that the time so spent will prove 
. pleasant and profitable that they will not 
enew 


their contracts for teaching, but 





How to Attract the Attention of the 
Prospective Agent, Arouse His Interest 
and Create Desire to Get Into Action 
By MISS B. B. MACFARLANE 


Agency Supervisor, Louisiana Department, Pan-American Life 


will devote their full time to life insurance 
work. Some of my best representatives 
have been secured in this manner. 

It might be well to state here that I am 
not at all adverse to part-time representa- 
tives, taking them into the organization, 
giving them our course of instructions, 
Standard contract and every advantage of 
the full time agent, with the idea of later 
developing them into full time representa- 
tives. 

When I do not have an opportunity for 
a personal interview, I invite the new agent 
into the office at my expense. I consider 
this a good investment because it convinces 
the new representative that you are inter- 
ested in his success. It gives him the op- 
portunity of meeting the home office people 
and it gives me an opportunity of seeing 
the new representative face to face, and in 
a measure checking up on my judgment 
through correspondence as to his fitness. 


Study How Buyer 
Would Leok on Agent 


When a man or woman comes into my 
office to talk about a connection in New 
Orleans, I try to put myself in the posi- 
tion of the life insurance prospect and 
judge from a buyer’s viewpoint whether 
or not he or she would be a person in 
whom I could place sufficient confidence 
for the future delivery to my family of 
food, shelter and clothing. If he does not 
impress me sufficiently, I do not encourage 
him to take up the work. 

We do not make advances to new agents, 
neither do we give them a salary, our prop- 
osition is purely commission, so I endeavor 
to impress upon the prospective agent that 
while he can earn while he is learning, he 
must not look for big returns from his 
efforts for at least 30 to 60 days, and 
should be in a position to finance himself 
for that period of time, and while many 
agents do make sales within the first week 
or ten days, and in all probability he will 
not prove an exception to the rule, but not 
to be disappointed if the sale is not made. 
I have found that this avoids discourage- 
ment and makes the new agent take a par- 
ticular pride in bringing in his first appli- 
cation in the first week or so, because he 
feels that he has accomplished something. 

Our course of instructions and our “sales 
planning helps” are two mediums that also 
attract new agents. I am also using with 
considerable success the pamphlet—‘House 
Life Insurance Men Live In,” by the R 
& R Service, and “Blackburn on Life In- 
surance” as a medium to interest new men 
—also “Life Insurance as a Career,” by 
Mr. Woods. 


Three Essentials 
In Securing New Agents 


I always refer to life insurance sales- 
manship as a profession, something ele- 
vating, something that will develop the best 
in a person, by permitting them to show 
the way of providing “guaranteed callable 
bonds” to furnish “food, shelter, clothing 
and education for future delivery.” Life 
insurance salesmanship is made up of op- 
portunities for great accomplishments. It 
is the most absorbing occupation on earth, 
and while some agents can learn from 
books, others have to learn by actual experi- 
ence, gaining practical knowledge through 
constructive work Because of this, you 
can not get away from your organization 
if you are looking for the best results and 
unless the new man is early making some 
money, he is not contented, he is unhappy 





and easily discouraged. Three essentials 
are necessary in securing new agents: 
Careful selection, thorough training, con- 
Stant supervision. 


Men Over 50 Not 
Always Good Selections 


One of the characteristics I look for in 
the new agent is the eye. A clear open eye 
that does not twinkle or wander around the 
room, but one that meets yours is generally 
a type of agent who is honest and indus- 
trious. I do not find that height or weight 
makes such a difference. I have some tall, 
heavy set agents who are as active as the 
little wiry agent, and I have some not so tall 
and not so heavy who are very slow moving. 
I think the desire for activity is in the state 
of the mind and not so much in the stature 
or weight. However, I do not find that 
new men over the age of 50 make a suc- 
cess of this work as a rule, probably be- 
cause they have fixed ideas and habits as to 
the disposition of their time and efforts and 
it is difficult for them to change at that age. 

My experience with college graduates 
has not been what I would like to have 
seen it. They do not seem to have any 
idea of doing real work and we all know 
that to be successful—really successful— 
requires close application and the keeping 
of appointments that may interfere with 
pleasures, and the young college graduate 
finds this extremely difficult. 


Not Taking a Job But 
Going Into Business 


I try to get the new agent to realize that 
he is not taking a new job, but that he is 
going into business for himself, that he 
must assume a certain responsibility to his 
client, to his company and to himself and 
just in the same proportion that he assumes 
this obligation, will his success be meas- 
ured. 

Some of my leading agents; in fact, the 
one who has a leader’s record in my state 
this year for production, was never in busi- 
ness before but was attracted to our com- 
pany by our child’s educational bond. So 
you see special contracts are another source 
of attention-getting and interest-creating 
methods for securing new agents. 

The fact that we have one standard 
agency contract in the state creates confi- 
dence and attracts agents because they 
know that no partiality is shown. Every 
agent in the state is bonded which may 
keep undesirable persons from applying 
for contracts. During my seven years, I 
have found it necessary to report only 
three agents to the bonding company. I 
never hesitate to talk to a new agent be- 
cause he is earning a good salary—I have 
two agents in my city department at the 
present time who held $5,000 positions be- 
fore coming with me. They knew before 
signing their contracts that they might not 
be able to make that much the first year, 
because I told them so. I also told them 
that their opportunity for increasing their 
salaries was in their own hands, they could 
build their incomes up to $10,000 or more 
per year, and besides they were saving each 
year as much as they made (I refer to re- 
newals). 


Can Go Out and 

Build Up a Clientele 

In talking to the professional man, I 
show him that the profession of life insur- 
ance salesmanship is just as dignified a 
profession as any he might enter with the 
added opportunity of going out and build- 


ing up his clientele, selecting his own 
clients; whereas the doctor, the lawyer and 
the dentist must wait for their clients, and 
do not have the opportunity of selection. 

We, ourselves, should not overlook the 
fact that we assume a responsibility in put- 
ting on a new agent and it largely depends 
upon whether we continue to show the 
same interest after the contract is signed 
that we showed before whether or not that 
agent is successful. 

One of the facts that I stress with the 
new agent is the fact that he will have to 
study. Life insurance salesmanship cannot 
be assigned to the failures in other lines 
of endeavor at the present time, but it is 
the agent alert to the new avenues for the 
needs which life insurance can fill, and the 
further fact that whatever ill money can 
cure life insurance will fill the prescrip- 
tion, that makes for success today. He 
must keep up with the procession. He 
can not stand still. He is either going 
forward or slipping backward. 

It might be interesting to know the vari- 
ous previous occupations of my agency or- 
ganization, and the proportion of each: 


Per cent. 


Re i cudbtadanieeden 20 
Bank employes, cashiers, etc.. 18 
Accountants and clerical..... 14 
Specialty salesmen ......... 14 
Fire insurance salesmen..... 14 
Miscellaneous .....cccccecees 8 
OS Se eee 6 


Former insurance connections 6 


As previously stated, my agency experi- 
ence covers a period of about seven years, 
and the organization then existing in the 
state composed 13 per cent. of my present 
organization, 87 per cent. having been se- 
cured since that time of which about 90 
per cent. have been with me from two to 
seven years and about 10 per cent. are new 
or within their first year of operations. 


Average Production 
of $80,000 Per Agent 


I have 32 representatives secured in the 
manner above outlined who paid for $100,- 
000 or more each during 1925, and the to- 
tal written business of the 150 agents un- 
der contract for the same period was $11,- 
942,000 or an average of about $80,000 per 
agent. 

My last appointment in my New Orleans 
agency was a young man connected with 
one of the nationally known firms of ac- 
countants. He is a C. P. A. and was en- 
joying a splendid salary. I have known 
him for some time, and he came to see me 
about six weeks ago to talk with me about 
an agency connection. I told him just 
what he might expect to encounter at first, 
and that he must not look for a commis- 
sion check as large as his salary check for 
a couple of months, at least, but that I 
would leave no stone unturned to render 
him every possible assistance in his work 
in every way and at any time that he 
needed my assistance or advice, and that 
I was confident that as soon as he be- 
came familiar with our policy contracts, 
selling methods, specially prepared briefs 
for presentation of each case, and the one 
very important factor that he devote his 
time earnestly, honestly and intelligently 
to his work, there would be no limit to the 
income he might enjoy. He could fix his 
own salary as it were and the bigger he 
made it the better we would like it. He 
commenced his work on July 28 and up to 
Sept. 1, a little more than a month, his 
production is $80,000 and he is so enthusi- 
astically interested in his work that he has 
brought his brother into the agency within 
the past two weeks and will “big brother” 
him until he is able to present his proposi- 
tion interestingly, intelligently and con- 
vincingly. 





“Jack” Shuff of Cincinnati seems to 
have some sartorial rivals this year, one 
of the chief contenders being H. Wibirt 
Spence of Detroit. 
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Home of thrift—4o% of all workers 
own their own homes 
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The LINCOLN 


National Life 
Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates 
Its Character”’ 


C. A. Wooster & Co. 
Managers 
714 Packard Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


More Than $400,000,000 in Force 





Leads the world in the production 
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JACK BERLET’S 
Friend] 
Philadelphia Agency 
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Guardian Life 
of America 


A good place to write a letter, send 
a wire, check a package, meet a 
friend or to seek direction to our 
city’s many points of interest, 


910 Franklin Trust Building 
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Most typical American city 
in our nation 
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Taking the Message to the City Man 


HE methods of solicitation of life in- 

surance in a great city differs quite 

materially from those which may be 
successfully emplyoed in small towns and 
rural communities. The men whom I seek 
to interview, and city men in general, are 
terribly busy men, their working hours 
are short and they work under tremendous 
pressure. Therefore, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the life insurance agent who does 
business with these men to first master the 
business; then be brief, definite, concise 
and bold in his interviews with them. 


Boldness Is Greatest 
Essential In City Work 


Perhaps no quality is so essential for 
the successful transaction of the business 
of life insurance in such busy centers 
as New York and Chicago as boldness. 





LAWRENCE PRIDDY, New York 
New York Life 


Those men who have themselves succeeded, 
in most cases, have succeeded because they 
have had courage and have been bold in 
their efforts to accomplish the ends desired ; 
and I am convinced that they admire 
these characteristics in other people. In 
the cases which I shall recite you will ob- 
serve some or all of these characteristics 
have been employed. 

_ There is ONE way in which the life 
insurance message should not be carried 
to the city man. That is by making unkind 
remarks or statements that reflect upon the 
integrity and honor of a fellow-worker. 
Such remarks seldom accomplish the de- 
sired result. On the contrary, persons mak- 
ing such remarks often immediately suffer 
a financial loss for having done so. 


Example of Untactful 
Approach Is Given 


For example: Many years ago I solicited 
a certain young man, whose father was a 
director of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and a man of large means. The 
father was insured in my company. I 
did not at that time secure the application 
of the son, but he made the statement 
to me that if and when he should become 
interested in purchasing life insurance he 
would take the matter up with me before 
doing anything. I called on him at in- 
tervals of two years for a period of eight 
years without results. About this time 
the father died and I settled the insurance 
carried by the father in my company. I 
took the matter up with the son and he 
in turn referred me to his father’s lawyer. 
In due course I received a check in payment 
of the loss, but, as I was out of the city 
much of my time during that particular 
year (1918) I mailed the check to the son 
with a note saying that I was looking for- 
ward to the pleasure of taking up with 
him the matter of personal life insurance. 





Boldness and Brevity the Essentials 
in Approach to these Prospects as 
Distinguished from Country and Town 


By LAWRENCE PRIDDY 
New York Life, New York 


The father also carried insurance in 
another company and a representative of 
that company personally called on the son 
- connection with the settlement of this 
oss. 


Remarks of Agent 
Lost Him the Sale 


He induced the son to sign an application 
and submit to a medical examination; but, 
in so doing, the son told the agent that, 
while he was willing to do this, he was not 
willing to actually buy any insurance’ un- 
til he discussed the matter with me. With- 
in ten days a policy for $50,000 was issued 
and the agent made several attempts to 
deliver it. In so doing he took occasion 
to make a number of statements which not 
only reflected upon my company but upon 
me personally. He went so far as to say 
to the applicant that while he may have 
made a promise to me no agent expected 
such a promise to be fulfiled. My friend 
resented this because he took it as a re- 
flection upon his integrity and refused to go 
further with the transaction and telephoned 
my office asking that I come to see him. 
I am confident that if this agent had not 
made the statements he did he would have 
delivered his policy; but, because of these 
statements, this prospect refused to accept 
his policy and at that time I sold him 
$100,000 and since then he has purchased 
almost $500,000. 


Another Case of 
the Prospect’s Reaction 


Another example: Some years ago I 
settled a death-loss on the life of one of 
New York’s most distinguished practicing 
physicians. In connection with that set- 
tlement I came in contact with his son and 
sold the son a_ $10,000 policy. Two 
years passed and five weeks ago this man 
called at my office for the purpose of sur- 
rendering the policy I had sold him. 
Naturally, I inquired what had happened to 
disturb has confidence in the contract I had 
sold him; and to my surprise and amaze- 
ment, I learned that an agent of another 
company had made many false state- 
ments to this young man about the com- 
pany in which he was then insured and 
about the dividends which he probably 
will receive on his policy. In the mean- 
time, he had purchased a $10,000 policy 
from the agent who upset him, which 
policy was taken to replace the one I had 
sold him. I undertook to set his mind at 
rest about the matter and he became so 
disgusted and enraged at the statements 
and action of the agent who had induced 
him to give up my policy that he then and 
there declared he would never pay another 
premium on the one sold him by said agent. 
I tried to show him that in so doing he 
would make a great mistake. We had 
several lengthy discussions about this mat- 
ter and finally he called at my office and 
stated that he was not going to pay another 
premium on that policy and that he was 
going to buy $10,000 more insurance in the 
company in which he had purchased his 
original insurance and that if I would not 
sell it to him he would seek out some other 
agent and file his application. 


Another Example of 
Poor Salesmanship Cited 


Some three years ago F met a young man, 
then about 35 years of age, at the home of 
a friend. Early in the evening I had 
occasion to talk with this man and it 
developed that my friend had talked about 
me tohim. Because of what my friend had 


said this man stated that he had a number 
of small policies of insurance, totalling 
about $40,000, which he had bought from 
four or five different agents on a purely 
personal basis, and that he would like to 
call at my office to get my advice as to the 
manner in which the proceeds of these 
policies should be paid. I told him I would 
be glad to see him whenever he could find 
it convenient to call. As a matter of 
fact, I had no thought that he would ever 
call on me. However, much to my surprise, 
within 48 hours the man came:to my office 
and brought all of his life insurance papers. 
He left the papers for me to examine and 
about a week hence I wrote and told him I 
was ready to talk with him further. 


Once Again the 
Truth Is Preferred 


I made a number of suggestions, all 
of which had to do with the manner 
in which the proceeds of his insurance 
should be paid. At the conclusion of that 
interview he applied for $50,000 insurance 
and gave me his check in payment of the 
premium. Two years passed and this man 
called at my office (this time only a few 
weeks ago), and this time he came because 
one of the agents through whom he had 
purchased a $10,000 policy several years 
previously had recently solicited him for 
additional insurance. On this occasion 
he submitted to the agent all of his life 
insurance policies, includine the one I had 
sold him. The agent made a number of 
false statements about my policy which 
greatly upset my client and he came to my 
office determined to lapse the policy. I 
again undertook to give him all the facts, 
at the conclusion of which he not only 
was entirely satisfied with the contract I 
had sold him but he signed an application 
for $170,000 new insurance and gave me 
a check in payment of the premium. 


Public Prefers Real 
Life Insurance Men 


Fortunately for this great business, an 
ever-increasing number of influential citi- 
zens have come to believe that the life in- 
surance business should be conducted by 
those who are qualified by training and ex- 
perience. For example: Jan. 14, 1914, 
I had the pleasure of securing an applica- 
tion for $10,000 from the son of a man 
who entertains the opinion that life insur- 
ance should be purchased through men who 
know the business and who will probably 
remain in the business. This son was 
graduated from Harvard, in 1913, and be- 
fore he graduated a classmate, who was 
then selling life insurance as a part-time 
agent, undertook to interest him in the sub- 
ject. Upon his return home he mentioned 
this matter to his father and he told him 
that he must go no further with the trans- 
action. The father said he wanted him to 
buy life insurance from a real life insur- 
ance agent. He has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in business and has succeeded his 
father as the head of the business and I 
now have 21 policies for $250,000 in force 
on his life. 


Example Cited of the 
Benefit of Cooperation 


A prominent business man in Paterson, 
N. J., had been solicited a number of times 
by an elderly man who calls himself a 
life insurance agent. This man had gone 
in the business several years ago because 
he found it necessary to earn a livelihood 
and for reasons which often influence peo- 
ple to go into the life insurance business. 





He knew this man but he knew little about 
life insurance. He persisted in calling on 
the man to talk to him about life insur- 
ance, but he could give him no real in- 
formation. The man told this agent that 
he was willing to take some insurance from 
him and indicated that the amount would 
be $50,000, but he wanted to give further 
thought to the matter before acting. He 
had occasion to come to New York to 
consult with the president of one of the 
great banks, and he told this banker-friend 
of the experience he had had with the 
agent in Paterson and the banker-friend, 
who happens to be a client of mine, sug- 
gested that he come in and get some in- 
formation from me. The banker went so 
far as to telephone me and asked if | 
would, as a courtesy to him, see his friend. 


By Boosting Other Agent 
He Sold Big Policy 


He came to my office but indicated very 
plainly that he did not wish to be talked 
to by me as agent; he simply wanted to 
get a few fundamental facts about the life 
insurance he was planning to buy from 
this “would-be” agent. I gave him the in- 
formation he wanted and went so far as to 
have him sign an application for $50,000 
for the account of the old man with whom, 
he had been talking and had him person- 
ally mail the application to the agent from 
my office. He was amazed at this pro- 
cedure and did not hesitate to mention this 
fact, and with that, I took occasion to 
suggest to him the advisability of his buy- 
ing some real life insurance while he was 
at it. Within 30 minutes he had signed 
another application for $150,000, gave me 
his check for $6,685.50 and went with me 
to the home office where he was examined 
for both applications. The insurance was 
issued and I am confident that before this 
year is ended I will sell this man $300,000 
additional insurance. 


Service With Thought 
of Gain Is Profitable 


In New York there is a man with whom 
I have had business relations for a period 
of more than 20 years and he now car- 
ries with me 37 policies for a total of 
$265,000. Three men did compose the 
partnership; one of these partners was 
very intimate with another life insurance 
agent and from this agent he has bought, 
within the past five years, $50,000 insur- 
ance. All of these policies contain the 
modern disability and double indemnity 
clauses. This partner had the misfortune 
to have a mental affliction and is now con- 
fined in a hospital. The other partner is 
an intimate friend of still another life in- 
surance agent; they went to school and 
college together and lived together until 
about three years ago, at which time the 
banker married. Because of his intimate 
relation with this school-friend I found it 
impossible to even talk with him about life 
insurance. However, when the other part- 
ner fell ill both of the partners requested 
me to take up on behalf of the wife the 
matter of the collection of the income to 
which she is entitled under the disability 
clauses in the policies. 


Big Sale Made 
Because of Service 


The settlement of these matters required 
a good deal of time and thought and much 
correspondence. At the conclusion of this 
transaction the partner, who is the inti- 
mate friend of the other life insurance 
agent, said to me, “Priddy, I so much ap- 
preciate the time, thought and energy you 
have given the adjustment of these mat- 
ters for my partner that, notwithstanding 
my relations with my friend, I want to 
give you an application for $10,000 insur- 
ance.” I graciously consented to this and 
permitted him to sign an application in 
blank. I later talked with my friend, the 
other partner, and as a result of the con- 
ference I filled in the application for $50,- 
000 (instead of ten) and in due course 
delivered the same. This business came to 
me as a direct result of a life insuranc: 
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service rendered without thought of com- 
pensation. ins 

I have long entertained the opinion that 
the life insurance business is the greatest 
business in’ the world and that those of us 
who are permitted to represent the great 
institution of life insurance should truly 
and properly represent it; in so doing, it 
js not necessary for us to make any apol- 
ogy. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
it will always pay a life insurance agent 
to defend his business. You and I are 
well aware of the fact that as we go about 
our work we are often tempted to do 
things which we know are absolutely 
wrong. Many times these things can be 
done and we will be temporarily rewarded 
therefor, but in so doing we lose our self- 
respect and lose the respect of others. 
Ofttimes we spend days, weeks and months 
working up a case of insurance and then 
lose it because we will not cause some sec- 
retary or relative to be licensed so that he 
or she may legally share the commission 
on the case. 


Example Given of 
Meeting All Attacks 


For example: Many years ago I solic- 
ited a prominent banker and secured his 
application for one hundred thousand in- 
surance. The policies were promptly is- 
sued and I made several attempts to col- 
lect the premium. The prospect avoided 
talking with me. I finally succeeded in 
getting at him and he told me that he was 
very sorry that he would not be able to 
complete the transaction, because he had 
learned that his nephew, who is also his 
secretary, was in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and he would have to give the busi- 
ness to the nephew. I learned the name 
of the nephew and took the matter up with 
the insurance departments of the states of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
and from these departments I learned that 
he was not authorized by any of these de- 
partments to solicit insurance. 


Defended Right to 
Do Business Legally 


I then called at the place of business of 
said banker and submitted the facts to 
him. I took the precaution to take with me 
the code of the state of New York. Said 
Secretary, at my request, was summoned 
to appear before his uncle, my prospect. 
The uncle said to the secretary: “Mr. 
Priddy presents to me letters from the su- 
perintendents of insurance of three states 
hereabout, all of which state that you are 
not licensed to solicit life insurance, and 
he shows me that section of the law of the 
state of New York which deals with the 
matter of soliciting life insurance. This 
law states that it is a misdemeanor to so- 
licit life insurance without first being li- 
censed, and punishment therefor is a fine 
of $500. What makes you think you are 
a life insurance agent?” I took some 
part in this discussion, at the conclusion 
of which my prospect directed his secre- 
tary, the would-be agent, to draw a check 
for $5062. Years have passed, and this 
man has purchased more than $1,000,000 
insurance, and one of his sons has pur- 
chased more than three hundred thousand 
and another of his sons has purchased 
more than a hundred thousand, but never 
again has this secretary, this would-be 
agent, attempted to interfere with me in 
the legitimate prosecution of my business 


Countered Demand of 
Prospect for Rebate 


Some twenty-three years ago I called on 
a certain prominent citizen who had come 
to New York from Virginia. He told me 
that he could not pass the examination for 
life insurance but that he had a son who 
had just been graduated from Johns Hop- 
kin U niversity, and who was then identified 
with his business upon whose life he would 
like for me to place $10,000 insurance. I 
Was at once introduced to the son and he at 
once signed an application and was prompt- 
ly examined. When I undertook to deliver 
the policy he made a bitter fight for a re- 
bate. Several interviews followed and I 
finally induced him to pay me the money. I 
convinced him that it was wrong for me to 


Address Opens Discussion 


On Improved Sales Service 
By CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


Director of Rockwell School of Life Insurance, Chicago 


E have every reason to take great which, after corroboration by repeated ex- 


pride in the progress we are making 

toward the elevation of the standards 
of our calling—the standards of thinking, 
the standards of practice and the standards 
of seeking expanding opportunities. One 
need not pause long to contrast the tone of 
this convention with some held within the 
memory of hundreds here present to be 
convinced of the sincerity of the desire 
of the underwriters of today to render a 
helpful service of the highest degree, and 
a diversity of service which but a decade 
ago would have derided as visionary. Nor 
are the doors of opportunity closing— 
they are but ajar. In every wealth-getting 
or wealth-using plan of men that revolves 
around, or requires, the continued activity 
of a human life for its fruition life insur- 
ance is a helpful service when intelligently 
applied. My travels in the effort to equip 
underwriters to meet a more intelligent de- 
mand of the public for such service, and 
the constantly growing insistence that my 
efforts be even more increased, havé con- 
vinced me that in this concept of the 
universality of life insurance we are all 
sincere. 


Public Respect Has 
Origin in Ethical Standards 


There can be no question but that the 
elevation of a high standard of thinking, 
the insistence upon adherence to a recog- 
nized code of ethics and the constant 
effort to expand the horizon of its ser- 
vice capacity dignifies any calling. The 
sanctity of the priesthood, the respect for 
the law and the confidence in the medical 
profession not only have their origin in the 
standards and ethics set up for the calling, 
but they are actually upheld by the per- 
sistence of those in these callings in adher- 
ing to their ideals. Any calling thus 
established in public opinion classifies any 
of its members in the judgment of strang- 
ers to them, and secures for them the 
respect felt for, and the judgment held of, 
the calling itself. Not only this but such 
callings attract to them largely those able 
to meet their standard for entrance—who 
are willing to adhere to their rigid code 
of ethics—and who eagerly seek the oppor- 
tunity, it promises to satisfy their desire 
for increased social service. 

But it is one thing to establish high 
standards in all sincerity and quite another 
thing to convince others of this, and to 
create in public opinion an unshakable 
conviction and a deep-seated appreciation 
that will express itself in a higher regard 
for our efforts. We judge much by ex- 
ternals and sometimes by factors not 
essential to the idea presented. Every idea 
has associated with it other ideas which 
t'ncture it, and it is on this combined 
impression that we form our judgments, 





give him a rebate and that it was abso- 
lutely wrong for him to ask me to give it. 
Although he has been solicited by dozens 
of agents since that time only one other 
person has ever sold him any life insur- 
ance and that was bought as an act of 
charity; whereas I have sold him 30 poli- 
cies for $300,000. 

These cases will serve to illustrate a few 
of the applications of life insurance to 
present-day needs. I could cite 500 other 
cases if time permitted. They will also 
serve to indicate that it has been my ex- 
perience that it always pays to help others 
and it never pays to say unkind things of a 
fellow-worker. If you will serve clients 


to the full extent of your ability, always 
keeping their interests above all else and 
keep in touch with them constantly as 
they grow and develop your business will 
grow and multiply. 


periences, become fixed convictions. 

The actual way in which a calling is 
pursued and the daily practices of its mem- 
bers cannot help but influence public judg- 
ment on it. Pursued in a slovenly way, 
the service rendered perfunctory and un- 
certain, and tendered offensively, no call- 
ing can hope to have its ideals accepted 
by those who have been exposed to such 
experiences. My conviction then is that 
our daily sales activity can favorably or 
harmfully affect public appreciation of 
the institution of life insurance. In us 
our neighbors see life insurance service 
exemplified, and by us they will judge it. 
Not on its possibilities or potentialities 
not on its conceded merits—not on its in- 
stances of value—but as tinctured by the 
ideas we build around it in our personal 
prospects’ minds. 

How can we improve such opinions? 
Let us go back to fundamentals in our 
effort to better our practices. What are 
we actually doing? Merely presenting life 
insurance proposals to prospective appli- 
cants. A proposal is presented to a poten- 
tial buyer—but before it reaches him 
it is thrown against a screen, as it were, 
through which it passes and by which it 
is colored in the judgment of the one 
who finally receives it. That this color- 
ing shall be made favorable is the problem 
of good salesmanship. 


Daily Sales Activities 
Influence Public Judgment 


By whom was this proposal presented? 
What is my opinion of him—his person- 
ality, his capacity to serve and his behavior 
in the general practices of his calling? 
My opinion on these will affect my opin- 
ion of any proposal he may offer no mat- 
ter what its intrinsic merits may be. But 
here again, what is this proposal? Does 
it meet my requirements in my efforts 
to discharge my individual responsibilities 
or make possible those plans for better- 
ment that concern me? Does it solve my 
problems? And if it does is it within my 
power to accomplish it? My judgment on 
a proposal not in line with my feelings 
and my personal problems, or not within 
my means to undertake, is like to be 
adverse. Certainly it wll not be favor- 
able, no matter what may be the merits 
of the proposal, in the abstract. 

But, no matter what my opinion of the 
former factors may be, even though good, 
has the proposer my fullest confidence, 
secured my cooperation in his endeavors, 
and has he made his recommendations 
from my point of view, with sympathy 
for my preferences and my motives? Poor 
salesmanship is not alone clumsiness of 
thought and action—it is quite as apt to 
be due to a failure to ascertain and take 
the prospect’s point of view in the pre- 
sentation of our proposals. 

Convinced of the soundness of these 
beliefs I have asked conspicuous expon- 
ents of, and adherents to such practices as 
under this theory should make for success 
to each give you his and her own methods 
of how to do what has been advanced as 
what to do. While these presentations are 
detached from one another there is a con- 
tinuity uniting them which might be suc- 
cinctly stated as “Raising the Appreciation 
of Life Insurance by Improved Equip- 
ment and Practices, by Improved Quality 
of Service and by Improved Methods of 
Presenting Proposals.” 





Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who is working on seven 
volumes of advanced texts on life insur- 
ance, expects that the first volume will ap- 
pear some time during the first half of 
1927, according to announcement made at 
the executive committee meeting, Tuesday, 
hy E. J. Clark, of Baltimore. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Complete Program for 
Prospective Managers 


Continental Life Offers 
Unique Advantages 


The Continental Life Insurance Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware feels that there 
are five things essential to the success of 
the man starting to build an agency. What 
those things are and the Company's position 
in regard to them follow: 


The Company 


The new manager must have the kind of 
a company that he knows ranks with 
America’s best, The Economic World of 
New York says of the Continental: 

“Among the younger life insurance com- 
panies none is more highly regarded by 
experienced observers than the institution 
created by the energy and ability of Mr. 
Philip Burnet and his associates. The 
affairs of the Continental Life are being 
managed with great skill as well as with 
great prudence, and the Company is steadily 
developing as a life insurance institution of 
the most substantial kind.” 


A Competitive Proposition 


He must have rates and policy forms 
that will meet the keenest competition. 
The Continental specializes on the best class 
of risks, the preferred risks who buy 
policies of $5,000 or more. This class of 
risks is offered participating insurance at 
what is virtually a non-participating rate. 
At age 35, the Ordinary Life rate is only 
$21.17 which is further reduced by divi- 
dends which are being paid at the end of 
the second year. 


Attractive Agent’s Contract 


The manager must be able to offer the 
men he hires a contract that will get and 
hold their interest. The Continental pays 
the regular first year commission on its low- 
rate Preferred Class Policy and pays con- 
tinuous renewals on this as well as all other 
forms of policies, thus giving the agent an 
unlimited opportunity to build his renewal 
income instead of marking time after nine 
years. 


Sound Financial Basis 


The Manager himself must have a con- 
tract that will furnish funds to enable him 
to devote his entire time to the building 
of his agency. The Continental Develop- 
ment Contract does this. 

Put on ten men a year who produce 
average results and your compensation over 
and above expenses and after allowing for 
failures, would approximate $10,000 after 
the first ten men were hired and would in- 
crease to $25,000 on the tenth year. 


Training the Manager 


None of the foregoing things will help 
unless the new manager knows how to do 
his job. Signing a contract and acquiring 
a title doesn’t make you a real manager. 
The Continental is carrying forward a 
definite training program for managers. 
Under competent supervision, men are being 
taught the details of their job and the 
essentials of “successful sales manage- 
ment.” 


Ask for Details 


If you are interested in this sort of a 
program and in becoming a manager in 
fact as well as in name, write for details. 
Address, James A. Fulton, Vice President 


Continental Life 


Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Del. 
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irection, Regulation of Efficiency 


Relationship of Self-Direction to the Improved 
Equipment and Practices That Are in the Field 


ARSHAL FOCH is. credited 
M with the statement that the best 

way of accomplishing anything is 
to pick your objective, lay a plan for 
obtaining it, and thén stick to your 
plans. Probably if the French soldier 
had been asked to enlarge the meaning 
of his statement he would have said 
that he meant to analyze every problem 
before attempting to solve it. 


Is Essential for 
Life Insurance Sales 


Certainly the life underwriter can 
well afford to follow this advice. The 
direction and regulation of his efficiency 
on the part of the life insurance solici- 





F. G. WOODWORTH, Philadelphia 
Chairman Attendance Committee 


tor is nothing more or less than some 
form of analysis of his problem. He 
must decide what he intends to accom- 
plish, how he is going to do it, and 
then he must stick to his plan. 

In the analysis that follows there is 
no intention of making the average 
agent an automaton or a bit of machin- 
ery. -The only attempt is to lay out a 
foundation on which the agent can build 
his super-structure of successful under- 
writing. It is entirely possible, how- 
ever, that in the beginning of his career 
the life underwriter who uses this 
analysis as his basis may become more 
or less automatic in his work, but this 
only means that the actions he develops 
in selling will become habitual and once 
he has acquired the habit of doing cer- 
tain things in a certain manner he has 
eliminated all possibility of fear. Con- 
fidence in his ability is the natural 
result. Once he has secured confidence 
in himself he is then in a position to 
enlarge the scope of his activities and 
probably use a different method of 
working. 

Objective of Agent 
Is First Consideration 


What is it then, that we have to 
analyze? This analysis will take the 
form of a _ series of questions and 
answers. The questions are those that 
the prospective agent asks himself or 
asks us, and the answers are a state- 
a of what we probably would tell 

im. 

The average man, when he enters the 
life insurance business, probably asks 
himself first, “What do I wish to ac- 
complish in this business?” The logical 


answer is: He wishes to become suc- 
Then he naturally asks, “What 


cessful. 
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is it that I must do in order to be suc- 
cessful?” Again the obvious answer is: 
He must sell a certain amount of life 
insurance. At once the question comes 
“How much must I sell?” In order to 
answer this question we must lay down 
a unit on which to make further esti- 
mates. It will be agreed that $12 per 
thousand is not too high for an average 
commission. Furthermore, it is likely 
that the average man entering the busi- 
ness would need at least $50 a week or 
$200 a month in income. With this as 
a basis our question in the beginning 
now becomes, “How much life insur- 
ance must I sell in order to make $200 
a month?” Using $12 commission per 
thousand as a base, the answer is that 
our agent must sell $200,000 of life 
insurance his first year in order to make 
$200 a month, Dividing this amount of 
life insurance by 50 we find that the 
agent must produce $4,000 of business a 
week. This still promises him a vaca- 
tion period of two weeks during the 
year. 


Agent Has to “See 
’Em to Sell ’Em” 


Once we have decided how much he 
must sell each week, he naturally asks, 
“How am I going to sell $4,000 life 
insurance every week?” About the best 
answer that we can give him is a saying 
which I picked up some place from 
some life insurance company, “You 
have to tell "em in order to sell ’em, 
you have to see ’em to tell ’em, there- 
fore, you have to see ’em to sell ’em.” 
In other words, the broad, general 
answer we give to his question is; In 
order to sell $4,000 of life insurance a 
week he must see a certain number of 
people each week on the subject of life 
insurance, Our agent, who is naturally 
inquisitive, then inquires, “How am I 
going to see these people?” If we are 
not careful the answer to this question 
will lead to a longer discussion of a 
subject which has not been assigned to 
me. However, we can answer it by say- 
ing to the agent: “To each man you 
see, present one short, concrete idea 
that is likely to attract the attention of 
the average man. This idea will not 
appeal to ‘every man you see. But, in 
the long run, if it is a short idea that 
will attract the attention of the average 
man it will do as much for you with the 
persons you are calling on.” 


How to Present Idea 
Is Second Consideration 


Having arrived at this point the agent 
wants to know how he is to present 
this short concrete idea. As before, a 
discussion of this point would lead to 
a field entirely foreign to the subject 
matter of this portion of the program. 
There is no intention of creating an 
argument, but it seems that the natural 
answer to the question of how to pre- 
sent this idea is that the agent should 
learn some sort of sales talk and should 
then go out and tell this sales talk to 
man after man on whom he calls. So, 
to the agent we will tell just this: 
“Learn a sales talk in which is pre- 
sented one short concrete idea that is 
likely to attract the attention of the 
average man.” Obviously, the general 
agent or manager must help the agent 
create the sales talk. If we convince 
the agent of this point he immediately 
wants to know: “To how many people 
must I give this sales talk?” Our reply 
is that he should give it to as many 
people as possible during the beginning 
period of his career. Of course, such 


an answer is too general and covers too 
much ground to be satisfactory. We 
have arrived at the point now in our 
discussion with the agent where we 
must be very specific. We must find 
some means of describing to how many 
people each day he should give his 
sales talk. 


Two Services Are 
Commended As Aids 


I am not a press agent and I have 
not even asked permission to refer to 
the organization in question, but I think 
there are two insurance service organ- 
izations which have solved this prob- 
lem as well, if not better, than anyone 
else in the business and what is more 
important, they have solved the problem 
from a scientific point of view. I refer 
to the R. & R. Insurance Service under 
the direction of Mr. Oakes and Mr. 
Palmer, and the Diamond Life Bulletins 
under Mr. Abner Thorp, Jr. These 
organizations have analyzed the work 
of approximately 14,000 agents and on 
the basis of these surveys have arrived 
at what they believe is a fair and just 
standard for judging the efficiency of 
the average agent. They believe that 
most any agent can make at least 10 
calls a day. With 26 working days in 
the month the result is 260 calls every 
month. The average agent can secure 
at least. as a minimum, one interview in 
every 20 calls. This results in 13 inter- 
views a month. By their survey they 
have arrived at the conclusion that from 
these interviews an agent can certainly 
secure four applications a month. It 
has been generally agreed throughout 
the life insurance business that the 
average policy is a trifle more than 
$4,000. If we use $4,100 as the amount 
of the average application we find that 
our average agent should be able to 
produce $16,400 of insurance every 
month and this will give him $196,800 
for the year, or approximately, the de- 
sired amount of $200,000. 


Example of Exception 
To Rules Is Cited 


Having arrived at a basis which we 
can describe to our prospective agent 
he naturally wonders whether or not 
it can be done by just a normal average 
man. The best way to answer this is 
to give specific illustrations of actual 
cases where this and more than this is 
being done. The illustrations in this 
case range from the city of Syracuse 
with a population of about 150,000 to 
Pittsburgh with 600,000 and finally to 
New York City. 

There is an agent in Syracuse who 
entered the business in March of this 
vear. All the statistics were against 
him. In this respect vou may have 
heard of the remark of Mark Twain to 
the effect that there are three kinds of 
liars in the world. “Plain liars, damn 
liars and statisticians.” This particular 
agent had never been forced to work 
or anything. His father was wealthy, 
he had no knowledge of the life insur- 
ance business, he was just out of col- 
lege. he had no business experience of 
any kind, and no one was dependent on 
him, yet he was imbued with an 
ambition to do something. From the 
first part of March to the middle of 
July, when I last heard of his experi- 
ence, he had sold and paid for over 
$130,000 of life insurance and was con- 
tinuing at a good rate. 

He was the sort of agent who on 
Saturday night marked on a slip of 
paper what he was going to produce 


the next week. He then pasted that 
paper on the wall of his room and did 
not stop until he accomplished what 
he set as his goal. He was urged to 
attend the New York state convention 
of life underwriters. He would not 
promise to do it, but when the con 
ference took place he was present. He 
told his general agent that the reason 
he had not promised to attend was 
because he could not do that until he 
had completed that week’s work. He 
set a goal of $25,000 for himself that 
week and when he accomplished this 
he immediately took a train for Buffalo 
where the conference was being held. 
The question naturally is: “How is he 
doing it?” The answer is: By meeting 
people and keeping up with his calls. 
Every bit of his work is with total 
strangers. He has found that by call- 
ing on people he can sell a certain por- 
tion of them. 


Simple, But Efficient 
System Is Used 


There is an agent in Pittsburgh who 
is about middle age. He sells and pays 
for something over $300,000 of busi- 
ness a year. His method of working is 
very simple, but it is tremendously effi- 
cient. He starts at the top floor of a 
building and calls on every man in that 
building that he can see. His sales 
talk is just as simple as his working 
methods. It runs something like this. 
“Mr. Prospect, I am with the X Y Z 
life insurance company and would like 
to talk life insurance to you.” If he 
receives any sort of negative answer 
he makes no attempt at creating inter- 
est and merely passes on to the next 
man. The fact is, probably, that he 
doesn’t sell life insurance, but merely 
takes orders for it. He calls on such a 
large number of people every day that 
he actually finds a certain number of 
them who had been thinking of buying 
life insurance before he saw them. 
There is no intention here of holding 
up the experience of this man as the 
ultimate goal for any agent to attain. 
This is a case of foot work alone. And, 
of course, a little bit of head work 
along with the foot work would bring 
better results. The only point of tell- 
ng of this man’s work is to demon- 
strate that a man can call on at least 
ten new people a day and that if he 
does call on ten people every single day 
and if he keeps at it he cannot help 
hnt sell a very respectable amount of 
life insurance. 


Planning One’s Time 
Makes Sales Efficiency 


In Pittsburgh there are two other 
striking illustrations of how planning 
one’s time results automatically in sales 
efficiency. Several years ago in Pitts- 
burgh there was a man working for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. His duties 
were of a clerical nature. Someone 
sold him the idea of entering the life 
insurance business. He went in the 
business with the Provident Mutual life. 
Today he is educational director for 
that company and when he left Pitts- 
burgh he had a record behind him of 
one application for every week for over 
nine years. I know him well and his 
work inspired me tremendously while 
I was in Pittsburgh. In all due respect 
to him, I do not think that he himself 
would be wished to be called a high 
pressure salesman. I hope he is here. 
He is Charles A. Tushingham, educa- 
tional director of the Provident Mutual 
Life. In this connection, Mr. Tushing- 
ham for one and one-half years worked 
with Mr. Rockwell as a member of the 
faculty in the Pittsburgh life insurance 
school. He kept up his record of at 
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least one application a week during 
this time. 


Remarkable Record Made 
By Conserving Time 


There is another man in Pittsburgh 
who has turned in a record in some 
ways more remarkable than that of Mr. 
Tushingham. For a great many years 
he has been a general agent. In spite 
of the fact that he has been carrying 
on the duties of a general agent he has 
created for himself a record of one 


application every week for over 12 
years. refer to George W. Ryan, 
general agent in Pittsburgh for the 


vrovident Mutual. How does he do 
it? Simply by planning his time so as 
to conserve every minute and by follow- 
ing his plan. 


Efficiency Overcomes 
Personal Handicaps 


I would like to tell you about two 
men in our New York City office. Each 
case is unusually interesting. The first 
one is that of a young man about 30 
years of age who is single and living 
with his parents. The Creator gave 
him a bashful disposition. He almost 
apologizes to his prospect for calling on 
him in his office. In 1925 he paid for 
$96,000 of business. At the end of last 
year he came to me and told me that 
he was going to plan his whole work on 
a cold canvass basis for the year of 
1926. I told him that if he would do it 
he would make more money than he 
ever made. In spite of his natural handi- 
cap, during the months of April, May 
and June of this year he paid for 
$101,000 of business. So far this year 
he has paid for $150,000. I asked him 
not long ago to tell me how he did it. 
He said that he could call on 15 people 
in a day and that he found he was get- 
ting one application out of every 30 
calls. I told him that because of these 
figures I would expect an application 
every two days or two applications a 
week from him and as a matter of fact 





it is a poor week in which he does not 
bring in two applications. They are not 
large ones, it is true, but he is building 
up a perfectly splendid clientele. He is 
doing it by planning his work every 
week. He has a list of names placed 
in order and all he does is keep calling. 
I think if this man, who is so excep- 
tionally bashful, can turn in such a nice 
piece of work then any man can. 


Unusual Case of 
Efficiency Is Cited 


And, now for the last illustration. It 
is of such a nature that I receive more 
inspiration from it than from anything 
else I have seen or experienced since | 
entered the life insurance business, 

One day in May, 1925, a rather 
awkward and fairly shabbily dressed 
man answered one of our advertise- 
ments for salesmen. He hemmed and 
hawed about three minutes before he 
told me what he came for. He had 
practically no selling experience and he 
krew practically nothing about the life 
insurance business. He was married, 
had a wife and baby and a mother to 
support, and was trying to pay for a 
home. I knew that he would work and 
I took him. He started June 6,1925. He 
spent the first four weeks in our train- 
ing course. At the end of December, 
1925, he came to me and said that he 
wanted me to know what he had done. 
I had been watching him closely and 
had a pretty good idea what he had 
accomplished. He told me that if I 
would name any week in the past six 
months he would tell me how many 
calls he had made that week, how many 
interviews he had secured and how 
many applications he had obtained. To 
use his own words, he said, “If I enter 
a man’s office now and he is not in I 
know that I made $2.13 by opening his 
door. The commission for six months 
divided by the number of my calls 
equals $2.13 a call. All I do is keep on 
calling.” 

If you will permit me, I will sum up 





the subject in this manner. Down deep 
in our hearts every single one of us 
knows that “You have to tell ‘em in 
order to sell °em, you have to see ‘em 
to tell ’em, therefore, you have to see 
‘em to sell ’em.” One of the most 
tragic things in my experience in the 
past 18 months, during which I have 
interviewed about 2,000 men looking for 
a change of work, is that there is such 
a small number of men who have any 
idea of where they are going or how 
they are going to get there. The insur- 
ance business is so simple yet so tew 
ef us actually think so. It is simple 
because all we have to do is call on 
people, and tell our story to them. You 
all know that practically no man living 
could call on ten people every day for a 
year without selling somewheres around 
$200,000 life insurance. I do not hold 
this up as the final achievement, but 
those of you who are general agents 
would give one-half your lives if you 
could find 100 men, each one of whom 
would pay for $200,000 a year and those 
who are agents know as well as you 
know your own name that if you will 
call on ten people every single working 
day you cannot help but sell a very 
respectable amount of life insurance. 


Ten Calls a Day 
Guarantees the Income 


I do not care if these ten calls are of 
2 cold canvass nature or not. If they 
are not, then use a little ingenuity in 
creating enough contacts so that you 
can make ten new calls every day. An 
eusy way is to use the methods of Mr. 
Duryea in sending advance letters to 
the prospects telling them that you are 
going to call on such and such a day, 
at such and such a time. The main 
thing is to make the ten new calls every 
day. 

If in your heart of hearts you agree 
with what I have told you, then let 
me make this proposition to you. Sup- 
posing I represented a large manufac- 
turing company in this country. Sup- 





posing I told you that I would pay you 
$2,500 in salary for your first year to 
work for me if you signed a contract 
with me to call on ten people every 
single day and tell them about the 
product manufactured by my company. 
All you have to do is call on ten people 
a day, and I will give you $2,500 in 
salary and if you call on more than ten 
people every day your salary will be 
proportionately larger. If I offered you 
this kind of a contract how would you 
direct and regulate your efficiency? The 
only direction that would be needed 
would be to direct your will power. 
This wouldn't be very hard if you knew 
you would get $2,500 a year for calling 
on only ten people a day. 


Self-Direction Is 
Basis of Efficiency 


The only regulation that would be 
required would be to regulate the local- 
ity of your calls so as to save time. I 
ask you in all sincerity and honesty 
with yourself, would you sign that kind 
of a contract? You know that you 
would and what is more important, you 
know you would direct and regulate 
your efficiency in such a way as to 
make a great many more than ten calls 
a day in order that your income would 
be proportionately larger. You would 
know that your opportunity was limited 
by nothing else than your willingness 
to work and your endurance. 

Frankly, I cannot see any difference 
between that kind of a contract with a 
salary and the proposition that we have 
in our present business. If we will be 
only honest with ourselves we _ will 
realize that our present opportunity is 
even greater than it would ever be under 
a salaried contract. In one sense, it 
seems almost silly to talk about direc- 
tion and regulation of efficiency. All 
we haveto do is dircet ourselves to 
the next call and regulate our calls in 
such a way to make as many as possible 
in a day. 
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F YOU were to ask the average manager 

how he interviews the prospective agent, 

I believe many of them would tell you 
that most of the time they don’t. They 
just never get time to vigorously go after 
this all-important phase of their work. 

Before taking up tHe actual handling of 
the interview, therefore, it seems worth 
while to give some thought to how we are 
going to arrange things to have time to 
interview men. 


Selling Is One Job, 
Building Agency Another 


In speaking of this, I shall eliminate the 
personal producer who is a manager or 
general agent in name rather than in fact. 
If I read the signs of the times correctly 





JAMES A. FULTON 
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the days of this type of part-time manager 
are numbered. Selling life insurance is 
one job, and a big job. Building an agency 
is another job, and a still bigger job, and 
only the occasional superman does both. 

I should also disregard the large agency 
whose activities are departmentalized. I 
shall speak particularly of the typical man- 
ager who is devoting his time to the man- 
agement of his agency, and is doing it prac- 
tically by himself. If such a man is going 
to really give his time to the hiring of men, 
he must have three things: 1. A definite 
objective. 2. A sound financial structure. 
3. A working plan. 


Have Definite Objective 
as to Number of Men 


By a definite objective I mean this: If I 
have ten men and they produce $1,500,000 
of business, then if I want $3,000,000 of 
business in 1929 I must increase my force 
to 20 men by that time. I must make an 
increase of five men in 1927 and five more 
in 1928. To do this I must probably hire 
15 men each of those years, and to hire 15 
a year I will probably have to interview 
300 men a year, or 25 a month. To carry 
out my objective, therefore, I must so ar- 
range my plans to have 25 interviews with 
prospective agents each month. 

Now, I can’t just drop everything and 
start interviewing men, for then produc- 


tion slows up and I am in a financial jam. 
Production ordinarily means income, and 
income means solvency, and I must keep 
solvent. Production, therefore, is the first 
essential. How can I keep production go- 
ing and still have time to devote to hiring 
men? This means a working plan. I sug- 
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gest a sample plan. You may have a far 
better one. What I urge is the imperative 
necessity of some plan. 


Getting Production 
Machine Into Action 


Figure out the amount of production you 
need each month and then figure where 
that amount is coming from. What is the 
amount you must get from each man? 
Having determined this and the suggestions 
you may be able to make to every man as 
to his month’s work, spend the first week 
getting every man started on his month’s 
work, Sit down with them individually. 
Help them set up their own objectives. 
Suggest some plan of campaign for the 
month. Go over their prospects. Get them 
stirred up and on their way. With this 
done, the production machine is in motion. 
You can now turn to hiring and training. 
Concentrate the second week’s work on in- 
terviewing prospective agents and the third 
on working with the new man who came 
from your last month’s efforts, or reverse 
the order if it is more expedient. On the 
fourth week turn back to production. 
Check every man. Help him close up his 
month’s business and see that he places his 
outstanding policies. Pull your lines to- 
gether and make sure that your required 
month’s production is safe. Then do it 
all over again. 

Now for that second week when you are 
interviewing prospective agents. The Man- 
ager’s Manual has been consulted. Adver- 
tisements have been inserted. Letters to 
policyholders ‘have been sent out. Con- 
tracts have been made and appointments 
arranged for. What next? 


Arrange the Interview 
On a Serious Basis 


What will be the attitude of the pros- 
pective agent when he walks into your 
office? Will he be receptive, ready to give 
the matter serious consideration, or will he 
be only half-attentive, casual in his atti- 
tude? If you casually mentioned to him 
that you wished he would drop in to talk 
about going into the life insurance busi- 
ness, or wrote him that “we want a good 
representative in this section and your 
name has been suggested,” then you may 
be very sure he will respond with the same 
casual attitude. 

If, on the other hand, he is approached 
in a serious way—“We have an opening in 
our organization that calls for a man of 
real ability and offers such a man an un- 
yisual opportunity. I believe from what I 
hear of you that you will fill the bill. I 
want to see you not later than Friday and 
discuss the matter with you in detail and 
see if you think you can do the job,”—he 
will take the proposal seriously, because 
you will have attention and a measure of 
interest before the interview starts. 


Staging the Interview 
Under Favorable Conditions 


Where should the interview be held? 
Some say the home, so the wife can be in 
on the discussion. Personally, I prefer to 
deal with the wife later. The average 
home is about the last place I want to at- 
tempt an interview with a prospective agent 
—the telephone rings, the baby cries, the 
furnace has to be tended to. I should pre- 
fer to have my man in my own office with 
plenty of time ahead of me and no prospect 
of interruptions. Before I start to talk to 
a prospective agent I lock the doors and 
tell the telephone operator I am not to be 
disturbed. I accomplish the double pur- 


pose of again impressing my prospect with 
the seriousness of what we are about to 
discuss, and assuring the most favorable 
conditions for the interview. 


Creating Desire in 
Prospective Agent 


And now I must make him want to do 
the thing I want him to do. How can I 
do this? By showing him how doing that 
thing will give him the things he wants 
most. This I must do quickly. I will fill 
in details later. I must do it with a series 
of vivid word pictures of the things that a 
life insurance career can bring him. I may 
start with such a statement as this: “Mr. 
Jones, one of the clearest-thinking business 
men in this section believes you are capable 
of doing a far bigger job than you have 
an opportunity to do now—of making a lot 
more money than you now make, of hold- 
ing a more permanent and worth-while 
place in the community. He believes you 
have outgrown the possibilities of your 
present job and are ready to go on to big- 
ber things, I want to find out whether you 
feel that he is right in his judgment. For, 
if you feel he is, and we believe he is, we 
have a splendid opportunity for you.” 


Picture the Rewards 

in Life Underwriting 

I then go on and paint the picture of the 
rewards in life underwriting, dramatize 
those rewards and make him the central 
character. I take him from behind his 
teller’s cage or teacher’s desk and put him 
in a work of infinite variety where he 
dominates and masters men. I increase his 
income; I move him into a better house 
and give his wife and children greater ad- 
vantages. How can I do this and maintain 
a sense of reality in his mind? Largely by 
citing specific examples of men who have 
attained these things and then by sugges- 
tion, identifying him with that man and 
putting him in the central role. I tell him 
of the man who came out of a Philadel- 
phia real estate office from a salary of $35 
a week, and then picture his present beauti- 
ful home in Philadelphia’s finest suburb, 
his income of $30,000 a year, casually men- 
tioning his trip to Europe which he has 
just planned. I want to bring out the value 
of his renewals as an old-age pension. I 
tell him of our man in the Maryland town 
with a renewal income of nearly $10,000 a 
year and of the summer home he plags to 
build down on the Atlantic shore, where he 
can take things easy in his declining years. 


State it in Terms 
of Human Situations 


And so, though the entire presentation 
of the advantages of the life insurance 
business is stated in terms of human situa- 
tions, I do not pretend to be able to tell 
anyone just how it should be presented. I[ 
think each manager must evolve his own 
story. I merely suggest that few people 
have the imagination to translate dry facts 
and figures into situations applying to 
themselves. They can be reached far more 
easily with human experiences with which 
they may identify themselves. If my pres- 
entation has been effective, I have made 
my prospect want the things which selling 
life insurance can bring him. I have at- 
tained my first objective and incidentally 
taken the first and most important step in 
selection. Make an unattractive presenta- 
tion to a hundred average prospects and 
when you get through you have left only 
the weak sisters—the fellows out of a job 
or about to be out of a job, who are look- 


ing for any port in a storm. An attractive 
presentation is the first step in good selec- 
tion. 

It would be foolish to leave my man here, 
though, for he must not only want the re 
wards, but he must feel he has the goods 
and be willing to pay the price. 


Defining the Job of 
Life Insurance Salesman 


“Do you think I can sell life insurance?” 
“What does it take to make a successful 
life insurance man?” How often we hear 
these questions. I can’t tell a man whether 
or not he can sell, nor even tell him in 
terms he can apply to himself what the 
necessary qualities are. I can tell him he 
must, have the ability to get to know peo- 
ple and that he must be willing to work 
hard, but that doesn’t help a great deal. 
I must again fall back on pictures. If I 
can give him a real, living picture of the 
every-day job of a life insurance man, of 
how he must find his prospects, of how he 
must dig up human needs and apply life 
insurance to those needs, that will really 
help him in making a decision. Given this 
kind of an accurate picture of the job, sup- 
plemented by a number of specific situa- 
tions offering both difficulties and oppor- 
tunities, and I would rather have a man’s 
instinctive feeling as to whether or not he 
can sell than his reasoned judgment. 


Filling in the Details 
of the Interview 


The rest of the interview fills in details 
and answers questions that will arise in his 
mind. While more figures are used here, 
the essential facts are still stated in terms 
of human interest. He wants to know 
about the company. Instead of telling him 
that it was organized in such a year and 
that it has so much assets, I tell him simply 
and briefly the real story. I tell him of 
the man who conceived the idea of such a 
company and of the group of men who sat 
around a table, listened to his story and 
subscribed its original capital and surplus. 
I tell him of the personal sacrifices and 
rigid economies that created its solid foun- 
dation, of the caution that made its invest- 
ment strength, and of its progress and ex- 
pansion, 


What Will I Have to Sell? 
Is New Man’s Question 


He wonders if he will have as good stuff 
to sell as other companies. Here I am 
careful to catalog every unfavorable fea- 
ture as well as very favorable one. Are 
some companies lower in cost at certain 
ages and on certain plans than we are? | 
tell him so. Here I am building confidence. 
I take our principal policy and spread it 
out before him. I tell of all its advantages 
and give specific instances of where it has 
won in competition. 

He wants to know just how he is going 
about selling. I tell him definitely just 
how he gets up his lists of names and starts 
out with an experienced man. I take the 
book of sales plans which we provide each 
of our managers and show him the mer- 
chandising plans which we have demon- 
strated will help him sell business. 


How. Much Can I Make? 
Is Another Factor 


He is interested in the future, but more 
interested in the present. He just must 
make $200 a month to live! What must he 
do to make that amount? The ordinary 
answer would be that he must write 
$200,000 of business, which answer doesn't 
mean a thing to him. $200,000 sounds like 
a tremendous lot and is likely to give him 
a wholly erroneous picture of the task. 
Let’s tell him instead that he must work 
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48 weeks out of the 52 and persuade one 
man a week to spend $2 a week for pro- 
-tection for his family. 
I tell him in detail of our plans for ex- 
sion and the opportunities for him. I 
tell him just what he must do to realize on 
such an opportunity and just what it will 
mean to him. 


Importance of Seeing 
as Well as Hearing 


One of our own managers has worked 
out a plan for making the picture he is 
drawing for his prospect’s benefit even 
more graphic. He has built a scrap book 
which has an illustration of every con- 
ceivable point he may make. Is he telling 
of the possibilities on the scale of business 
insurance? Then he shows newspaper clip- 
pings showing the necessity for this form 
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of protection. Does he tell of the possi- 
bility of building a renewal income? He 
shows vouchers of his own renewals. Does 
he want to impress upon his prospect the 
high character of the men with whom he 
will be associated? He shows his pictures 
of those men and group pictures of them 
at play at the annual conventions. Th’s 
method gives your prospect the picture 
through the eye as well as hearing the word 
picture, 


Make Him Come 
Back at a Later Date 


You may do your job so well that your 
man will want to sign up right on the 
spot. Don’t let him do it. Send him home 
to think it over. We give him a written 
memorandum which covers the points that 
have been covered in the interview. In- 
sist that he talk it over with his wife. If 
possible, tell the story to the wife person- 
ally. You must have her whole-hearted 
co-operation and you want his sober judg- 
ment. It may take several long interviews 
before he finally signs the contract. In 
every interview I have kept one objective 
constantly in mind. That objective is to 
give him a vivid but true picture of the 
opportunities and difficulties of our propo- 
sition. If I have done this, his decision 
will generally be a sound one, both for us 
and for him. I know there is an oppor- 
tunity in the life insurance business. 
Why? Because I have had the personal 
experience with that opportunity. I know 
our goods will sell. Why? Because I 
have had the experience of selling them. 
I know the difficulties and know they can 
be overcome because I have experienced 
them and overcome them. What have I 
done for him? I have re-created experi- 
ences and let him go through them vicar- 
iously. I have pictured situations and let 
him project his own personality into these 
Situations. By doing this, I believe we 
can get more good men and eliminate more 
Poor ones than if we proceed in a more 
orthodox and prosaic method. 








Taking the Message to the Town 
Man—Selling Essentials Summed Up 


By WILLIAM H. BEERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Y subject, “Carrying the Message 
M to the Town Man,” as I under- 

stand it, refers to the man who 
lives in a town with a population of 
from 100,000 to 500,000 rather than to 
the man who lives in New York, Chi- 
cago or some other great center. To 
my mind, men are the same every- 
where, but there is a great difference 
in the method of getting in touch with 
different men. Men who live in coun- 
try districts or small towns are, as a 
rule, of much easier access than men 
who live in larger centers. The man 
who lives in a large center has to guard 
himself against interruptions and has 
to put up a strong barrier, so the man 
who lives in a town of from 100,000 to 
500,000 is to my mind, much easier of 
access than the man who lives in the 
big center. In the 15 minutes which 
are allotted me I want to touch briefly 
on four points which seem to me to be 
important. It would be easy to spend 
a half hour or more on each of the 
points so you can realize that I am 
only touching a few of the high spots. 
I will give these points as definite sug- 
gestions. 


Selection of Prospects 
Is First Essential 


Use time and intelligence in the selec- 
tion of prospects. I believe that in ap- 
proaching the town man it is necessary 
to use a ruthless elimination of unde- 
sirable prospects. In my personal 
work I try to have my prospects 
qualify in three ways. He must have 
a need which usually. involves a family 
with children. He must have a margin 
on his income—that is he must have 
a surplus to invest and he must be am- 
bitious to do things differently than the 
average man. The man who is com- 
pletely satisfied with himself and his 
plan is a hard man for me to do busi- 
ness with. Then again I think it wise to 
eliminate the type of people whom you 
cannot sell. You know there are cer- 
tain types which appeal to one more 
than others and I think it is wise for 
one to find out which type he can best 
handle. 


Spends an Hour Each 
Day In “Prospecting” 


In the selection of prospects I be- 
lieve you should use your head which 
involves taking time to think out your 
proposition. Personally, [ like to spend 
at least an hour a day in going over the 
names of prospects and thinking of 
various people and of reasons why they 
should be interested in insurance. I 
like to get at the office at eight in the 
morning and spend the best part of an 
hour’s time at this work while my mind 
is fresh. I believe that this is one of 
the most important features of our 
work and we should give it careful 
thought and attention. 

Another way of securing prospects is 
to use your feet. That ts, to get out 
among your clients and friends and talk 
to people. Name after name will be 
suggested to you in this way. The 
finest way to do is to have a list of 
names and then to ask people for in 
formation in regard to these names. A 
man may not be able to give you the 
name of a prospect but he will usually 
answer any questions which you may 
ask about a specific person and you can 
decide yourself as to whether or not he 
is a prospect. 


Must First Get the 
Prospect’s Point of View 


Get the prospect’s point of view. In 
every presentation which I make m 
first effort is to get the man to talk 
to me and to give me his point of view 





on life and business. I try, especially, 
to get his plan for building up a worth- 
while estate. To find out whether or 
not he needs to use a large amount of 
capital in his business and to find out 
what he is really seeking in life. To 
my mind, the average man is tired of 
having a salesman give him advice. If, 
on the other hand, you find out what 
his plan is, then you can give him a 
better way of accomplishing his desires; 
he is bound to be interested, and it has 
been my experience that as soon as a 
man has told me of his plan a number 
of weaknesses are at once apparent 
which can be remedied by carrying 
life insurance in some form. You see 
this makes a scientific presentation, be- 
cause as you present your ideas you 
are adapting them to his needs and 
thereby giving them a double power. 


Illustration Given of 
Scientific Presentation 


Let me illustrate this point, if I may. 
One of my associates recently intro- 
duced me to a stranger who apparently 
knew me, although I did not know him. 
He said, “I see you have brought one 
of your high-powered insurance friends 
to see me and I want you to know that 
I have turned down a half dozen high- 
powered men recently and I am not 
interested in the subject of life insur 
ance.” “Well!” I said. “I am sorry 
that you have the impression that I am 
a high-powered salesman because I try 
to be just the opposite. What I really 
called for was to talk with you a little 
and to get your point of view and see 
if I had anything which would be of in- 
terest.” He said, “That's fair enough. 
Let me tell you just how I am fixed 
and then if you have anything to sug- 
gest I will be glad to listen.” Well, 
he talked for 15 or 20 minutes straight 
and I listened attentively, and when he 
had finished I congratulated him on 
his plan andi deas and I said, “There is 
just one idea which occurs to me which 
might be of interest to you” and I gave 
it to him. He said, “Say that over 
again!” I did and then he thought for 
two or three minutes, then lifted up 
his head, looked at me and said, “I be- 
lieve you have sold me some insur- 
ance.” I had, because he gave me his 
check for over $900 a little later. All 
there was to it I simply showed him a 
way of improving his plan, which 
hadn’t occurred to him, and I did it 
easily because I had his point of view. 


Habit Sales Talk Is 
Used to Advantage 


Use a prepared presentation. In 
small cases I recommend what I call 
a habit sales talk. That is, a talk in 
which the points are given in a regular 
way and which has been carefully pre- 
pared in advance. I recommend that 
this talk be written out carefully 
and then forgotten. I find that after 
a man has written out a good talk he 
will usually forget it unconsciously. As 
an illustration of the value of this plan 
I started my nephew in the business 
last October. He studied background 
and ideas for about a week and then 
wrote out a splendid sales presentation. 
During his first week in the business 
he wrote five cases and during his first 
ten months in the business he paid 
for over $250,000. He tells me that he 
expects to pay for $400,000 for the year 
ending Jan. 1 next. Of course, he has 
plenty of sales ability and has a good 
personality but there is no question 
but what his habit talk has helped. I 
might say, however, that it is a tre- 
mendous job to build up a talk of this 





kind. It usually has to be written and 
rewritten several times and it involves 
a great amount of thought. 


Big. Producers Put 
uch Time In Preparation 


In larger cases I believe it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a careful prep- 
aration. I know that most big writers 
take lots of time to prepare their ideas. 
Clay Hamlin, who paid for over $11,- 
000,000 last year and has already paia 
for over $10,000,000 this year, tells me 
that he frequently spends hours in 
thinking out his plan before the inter- 
view. In one case I know he sat up 
until three o’clock in the morning just 
thinking the case through. I like to 
get a man’s point of view, his general 
background and general situation in 
mind and then to sit down with pencil 
and paper and think it out. I usually 
make a number of nutes and frequently 
go over these notes with my client. As 
a rule, the bigger the case the greater 
the need for preparation. 


Must Develop a 
Good “Closing Wallop” 


Develop your closing wallop. This is 
the final point of my four and the final 
point in the sale and the most import 
ant of all, because if you don’t close 
the case your client doesn’t get any 
insurance and you don’t get any com- 
missions. The world is full of sales- 
men who are wonderful explainers but 
who don’t know how to close business. 
Here are just a few suggestions. The 
reason why most men are poor closers 
is because they have nothing left on 
which to close. In other words, they 
have used up all their ammunition be- 
fore they reach this point of the sale. 
I always make it a point to save at 
least one good reason for buying. The 
savings feature is a very good point 
to have in reserve. Then along with 
these there should be five or six other 
good closing points such as the “can’t 
lose” idea, the summary, ease in settle 
ment, savings in rates, etc. But you 
really ought to have about 60 points in 
reserve rather than five or six. 


Resourceful Man Is the 
One Who Gets Business 


It is the resourceful man who gets 
the business—the man who begins 
where the other fellow ordinarily leaves 
off. I believe it is a good plan to make 
at least three attempts to close in each 
real interview. On the first attempt 
the man will usually turn you down 
and on the second attempt you use 
practically everything you have. Here 
is an idea which I have found to be 
helpful. After a man has turned me 
down the second time I frequently 
accept the turn down in a good spirit 
and say, “Well, of course you are the 
man to decide this matter but let me, 
for my own information, see which 
points have appealed to you.” I then 
review the various suggestions and ask 
him his opinion of them and thereby 
try to locate the trouble. 


Selling Essentials Are 
Summed Up In Four Points 


To summarize in a word, here are my 
four points. Use time and intelligence 
in the selectién of prospects. Use a 
ruthless elimination in securing your 
prospects. Use your head in the selee 
tion of names and use your feet to get 
in touch with people who will give you 
names. Second. Get the prospect's 
point of view before you try to sell 
him anything and adapt your ideas to 
his needs. Third. Use a prepared 
presentation so that you can present 
your proposition easily and efficiently 
and in larger cases take time to pre- 
pare your ideas carefully before you 
get to your man. Fourth and lastly, 
develop your closing wallop by keeping 
at least one real reason in reserve and 
by being resourceful and especially 
by showing your enthusiasm for the 
greatest thing in the world. 
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Carry Life Insurance Message to Woman 


She Is Important Factor in Sales of Every Variety, 
Individually and Through Her Influence on Others 


from every angle the part that 
women play in life—the insurance 
of life, or life insurance. 

I find that it might be said that there 
is not a place on, earth or heaven, if it 
affects life insurance, without there be- 
ing a woman in it. 

It is time for the life insurance sales- 
men to give thought to and take ac- 
count of the fact that behind, around, 
above and below almost every life in- 
surance sales situation the solicitor 
faces, there is affecting the outcome 
some woman, 


Women Involved In 
75 Percent of Sales 


As direct beneficiaries. in the first 
place, women have in their favor over 
52 percent of all the insurance in force 
in America today, or over forty billion 
in their capacity as wives. 

Twenty-five percent is made payable 
to dependents; probably most of these 
are mothers. 

More than three-tenths percent is 
made payable to children. 

All of which means that woman is 
involved in some 75 percent of all the 
life insurance that was sold yesterday, 
of all that will be sold tomorrow. 

If we salesmen are writing fifty mil- 
lion a day, that means that forty mil- 
lion of this insurance involves a rela- 
tionship with the women of this coun- 
try. They are the beneficiaries. 

Is it a business policy you are at- 
tempting to place? Remember that be- 
hind that business is the home you are 
trying to protect, and in that home a 
woman beneficiary. 

Is it an educational policy you are 
trying to sell? The mother controls 
the beneficiary. 

Is it a monthly income contract you 
are offering the prospect? The bene- 
ficiary is, of course, a woman. 

Is it a policy to pay life’s last ex- 
penses? They are to be paid by the 
insurance in order that they may not 
have to be paid by the surviving woman. 


Inheritance Tax Policy 
Protects Estate for Woman 


Is it an inheritance tax problem you 
are solving? You are protecting an es- 
tate for a woman beneficiary, aren’t 
you? 

Who is it that is to be blamed for 
spending all the proceeds in seven 
years? The women beneficiaries, of 
course. 

Are you afraid that policy is going to 
lapse? Better go see the wife—the ben- 
eficiary—in more cases than you think. 

Do you want that man to take the 
extra insurance you ordered? He 
would not do it if there was not a 
woman beneficiary. 

Did he turn you down and say he 
was not going to carry more? For all 
you know it may be because of what 
his wife—the beneficiary—said across 
the breakfast. table aboyt the premiums 
always coming due just when she 
wanted a new dress. 

In the end who suffers most when 
there is not any insurance? The 
woman. 

And who prospers most when there 
is insurance? The woman—the bene- 
ficiary. 

So we find that in every insurance 
transaction a woman is involved. 


Woman’s Control Over 
Life Insurance Buyers 


The second special phase of woman’s 
relation to the problem is her control 
over purchasers of life insurance. 

An authority on the subject has said 
that in his opinion 95 percent of all in- 
surance is sold because of women, and 


Fs: some time I have been studying 
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95 percent of all insurance not sold is 
also because of women. If it is true 
that men buy life insurance because of 
women, and do not buy it because of 
women, then is it not time for us to 
give more thought and attention to the 
influencing of that mind behind the 
scene that really controls the situation? 

To the mind of the man involved we 

can address our direct attack. The 
woman in the case we often cannot 
reach. We must use other weapons 
of salesmanship. 

And remember, she not only enters 
into the matter at the sale, but she en- 
ters into it at the death of the policy- 
holder, is really the whole cause of this 
question of trust estates; of income in- 
surance; of what to do with the money 
after it is paid over to the beneficiary. 


Enters In Principally 
as Mother and Wife 


If 85 percent of all that man leaves 
is life insurance, and if all that 85 per- 
cent is dissipated largely by women in 
seven years, then there is a problem 
worthy of the best thoughts of the in- 
terested, and the best thoughts of the 
promoter, 

Woman enters into American life in- 
surance, and into our problem, princi- 
pally as mother and wife. And here we 
need her at his elbow saying, “Sign the 
papers, sign the papers,” and then we 
need her every time the premium no- 
tice comes, with her gentle reminder, 
“Pay the premium, pay the premium.” 

How can we get her on our side, how 
can we keep her on our side, how can 
we have her aid in solving the great 
problems of American life insurance; 
namely, how to keep the business on 
the books? 

To this control over the purchaser, 
therefore, I recommend that more 
thought be given—that the institution 
of lite insurance be sold to the women 
of America more than it is at this hour. 


Selling Life Insurance 
Institution to Women 


From this point we come naturally 
to the consideration of how and by 
what means we shall sell the institu- 
tion of life insurance to women. 

The average home woman does not 
get from a life insurance representative, 
in her whole lifetime, a solid hour’s 
serious discussion about life insurance. 

From what she hears the neighbors 
say, and from what she reads, remem- 
ber, come her impressions. We need, 
therefore, Mr. Home Office Man, 
women on the advertising circular let- 
ter and production staff of this country. 

Why? Because women best under- 
stand, best know how to say it in the 
language of their kind, best know how 
to make attractive things designed for 
the general education of women—a 
child can recognize man language in 
all the literature life insurance com- 
panies offer the public. 


Educating One Woman 
Starts Endless Chain 


Another thought, if the life insurance 
companies of America would contribute 
only one cent for every $1,000 in force 
to a common fund and devote all that 
to a general propaganda directed solely 
to the women of America, the results 
would be so stupendous that the fol- 
lowing year they would appropriate 
five times as much. 

Why? Because every time you edu- 
cate one woman and make her a con- 
vert to the life insurance cause, you 
have started in operation an endless 


chain of friendly thought in our favor, 
and from generation to generation she 
will instill in the minds of her offspring 
this same friendly thought. 

By so using money in propaganda 
American women have come to believe 
that Ivory soap is 99.44 percent pure; 
the same method will make them be- 
lieve that life insurance is 100 percent 
good. 

Leading women of my city told me 
upon inquiry that they have yet to find 
in the magazines read by women an 
article on life insurance. Inquiring at 
newsstands regarding September mag- 
azines I found that women read in the 
main the following: “Home Beautiful,” 
“Ladies’ Home Journal,” “Woman’s 
Home Companion,” “Good Housekeep- 
ing,” “Vogue,” etc. 

By leafing through those magazines 
this month you will find articles that 
tell the women how to make their 
homes more beautiful, how to cook and 
serve their food in the most appetizing 
manner, how to make and care for their 
lovely clothes, how to feed and clothe 
their babies—articles that amuse them 
with pleasant stories of travel, and fic- 
tion where everyone’s dreams come 
true. 


Nothing on Insurance 
In Women’s Magazines 


But there is not one article that 
warns the woman that there may come 
a time when she will have to give up 
her “home beautiful” to the holder of 
the mortgage; that there may come a 
time when it will not be a question of 
how appetizingly to cook the food, but 
of how to get the food to cook; a ques- 
tion of how to buy only the necessary 
clothes; that there may come a time 
when even the baby will be hungry and 
cold, and she faces the fact that the 
splendid dreams she has dreamed for 
herself and babies can never come true. 

In not one of these magazines is 
there to be found any reading article 
about the best friend of the Amer- 
ican family—life insurance. Upon the 
printed page in these magazines, there- 
fore, we must put stories, articles and 
discussion that women will read in lan- 
guage that they understand, giving 
them the thoughts that we want them 
to have. 

Where else do women turn for edu- 
cation and mental enlightenment? To 
books—to the lecture platforms—to 
the moving pictures, and as mature 
girls to their teachers in high schools 
and academies. 


Question of Education 
of American Educators 


Seventy-eight percent of all of the 
teachers in this country are women, and 
certainly they must be taught some- 
thing about life insurance, if they are 
to carry on the crusade. This brings 
forward, therefore, the whole question 
of the education of the American edu- 
cators, for how shall they teach what 
they themselves do not know or under- 
stand? 

I submit to you that there exists in 
this country at this time no organized 
effort to get across to the American 
women things she should know about 
our institution. Therein lies an undis- 
covered country of propaganda and 
education into whose territory we need 
to move in a body and take possession 
of the land and fullness thereof. 

All these things being true, we are 
brought to the major question: What 
is in the mind of this woman that we 
want to educate? We must get the an- 


swer from the woman herself. Having 
mailed an extensive questionnaire to 
representative Texas women before 
preparing this address, I now present 
to you some of the results of the inves- 
tigation of the state of mind of our 
women. This investigation I  con- 
ducted not only by questionnaire, but 


also by interviewing women without 
number; scrub-women, teachers, wives, 
mothers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, 


women in high states and low states, 
and here is what I find she knows: 
here is what I find she is thinking: 


Woman Lawyer’s Ideas 
of Life Insurance 


From a Lawyer: All she knew or 
understood about life insurance was 
that it was something that her husband 
carried that she got when he died. She 
had never heard of it being considered 
a good investment for a woman. She 
had never read in any woman’s maga- 
zine anything regarding life insurance; 
that so far as carrying insurance her- 
self she was not going to have her 
“blood money” spent on some other 
woman after she was gone. 

When questioned in regard to how 
she was saving up for her own old age, 
her reply was that she would always 
have plenty, even when she was old, 
and that just so long as you are useful 
you will be spared and you will be pros- 
perous; that she, like all other Ameri- 
cans, desired, a more speculative invest- 
ment. It was her opinion that the aver- 
age woman shirked responsibility and 
did not care to learn her husband’s busi- 
ness in order to carry on in the event 
of his death; that the women were not 
taught the habits of thrift or the serious 
duties of life in the schools and in the 
homes, but they were taught to act like 
“Mary and Jane.” She had never heard 
of a retirement income policy. 


Doctor Regarded It 
as Poor Investment 


From a Doctor: Life insurance was 
a poor investment for one aged 40 or 
50; in fact, never was a good invest- 
ment; that even endowment insurance 
was poor investment. As a protection 
it was of little or no value—no one had 
ever explained to her that there was 
such a thing as a retirement income 
policy guaranteeing her so much a 
month from 60 on. 

From a Taxi Starter: One thing she 
had to complain of was the slow pay- 
ment of the claims—her mother had 
recently died and left her a fraternal in- 
surance policy. She carried insurance, 
but looked on it only as protection. No 
one had ever spoken to her in regard 
to a retirement income policy. She, as 
all others, was intensely interested. 
She expects to work the rest of her 
life—is a widow with a 13-year-old boy. 
She would like to travel and desires to 
educate her boy as a physician. 


Claimed That People 
Overburden Themselves 


From a Physician’s Office Assistant 
She carried $1,000 insurance as a burial 
fund. Claimed that people over-bur- 
dened themselves protecting their fan 
ily, and neglected their present needs. 
That a home was the best legacy, an d 
if they burdened themselves with insur- 
ance they could neither educate thei: 
children nor have a home. She has seven 
children; all of them grown but three, 
and these three she is working hard t 
put through Rice Institute. States that 
her son who is married and has one 
child has $2,000 Government bonus in- 
surance and $1,500 that he carries him- 
self, and that if he attempted to carry 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Meeting Needs With Life Insurance 


HEN a man feels a need and the 
W) inderwriter can furnish an adequate 

solution for this need a service has 
been rendered, and we know that in most 
cases life insurance is the only remedy for 
many of the needs faced by all prospects. 
Because life insurance needs are not felt 
as being immediate it is often very difficult 
to make a client realize that these needs are 
pressing and that they should be taken care 
of without any delay. To make life insur- 
ance a service we must first establish one 
or more outstanding needs, not only in our 
mind but in the mind of our prospect. He 
must be made to realize that he has a prob- 
lem that must be solved before he can have 





RUSSELL 8S. KING, Chicago 
Manhattan Life 


peace of mind. After this problem has 
been established in his mind we must be 
able to suggest a plan to him that will ade- 
quately solve his problem, and at the same 
time our plan must come within his financial 
ability. I might add that usually before a 
man will use life insurance to solve his 
problems he must be shown that it is the 
only solution. 

We notice in every athletic contest that 
the participants rid themselves of every im- 
pediment so that they may muster every 
ounce of energy for the winning of their 


By RUSSELL S. KING 


Chicago Manager 


contest. In the race of life, life insurance 
can strip a man of almost every worry that 
might be an impediment to his success and 
leaves him free to devote all of his atten- 
tion to making a success of himself by re 
lieving him of all worry as to his family’s 
future in every contingency. I believe that 
this is one idea that we have not stressed 
enough in talking to our prospects. A friend 
of mine gave me this idea when I first 
began the insurance business. I wondered 
why he was carrying $32,000 of life insur- 
ance, and his reply was that he guaranteed 
his family a living if he died; himself and 
family a living in case of permanent and 
total disability; and, if he lived to old age 
he had no worries as to his comfort in de- 
clining years, and this enabled him to take 
longer chances with his money. 


Intricate Program 
Is Seldom Feasible 


I am not a believer in intricate programs. 
There are cases in which a man has plenty 
of money to carry out a complete plan for 
every need imaginable, but the average un- 
derwriter is spending 90 per cent. of his 
time with prospects who are not able finan 
cially to supply more than one or two needs. 
We often speak of every man needing a 
guaranteed income for the life of his wife, 
and the young man, 22 years old, earning 
$125 a month, and a wife untrained for 
business could not in the least supply this 
income for any appreciable amount. It is 
our duty, therefore, to select the most out- 
standing need first, and then, as our pros- 
pect’s buying power increases along with 
his appreciation of our service, we can se- 
lect other prominent needs and present our 
solutions. 


Can Support Wife 
During Business Training 


Let us analyze a few cases and see if we 
can select a solution for the most outstand- 
ing needs. Let us suppose that Sam Rus- 
sell is our prospect. He is 26 years old, his 
wife is 25 and there are no children. Mr. 
Russell is earning $135 a month, and has 
$1000 20 pay life insurance. We will sup- 
pose that Mrs. Russell is not trained in any 
line of business. If Sam dies about all she 
could do would be to go to work in a Five 
and Ten-Cent Store, cotton mill, or bag fac- 
tory, barely making enough to get by with. 
It is possible that Sam can carry enough 


Manhattan Life 


monthly income to give Mrs. Russell $20 
or $25 a month as long as she lives, and in 
some cases that might be the best solution. 
But, don’t you think it would be better if 
he could leave an income of $100 a month 
for, say 3 years, and sell it to both of them 
with the idea that in case anything happens 
to Sam she could take this money and get 
a very complete course in some business 
college, and at the end of this period be 
holding down a position that would be a 
credit to her all her life? 


Settlement Depends 
Upon the Circumstances 


Next, let us suppose that Mrs. Russell had 
learned the millinery business. The best 
thing that Sam could do for her would be 
to leave her enough money to set up a shop 
of. her own. If she had been trained for 
some work in which she would have neces- 
sarily had to sell her service for a monthly 
salary it might be better to give a small 
monthly income which would always sup- 
plement her earnings and be a small amount 
between her and absolute want. In each of 
the above circumstances we have supplied 
the needs as far as he is able to go, and 
each of these in the proper setting would 
appeal to Sam, and in addition we would 
have the appeal of an income in case of per- 
manent and total disability as well as the 
amount of money he would have to help 
him out in old age. 


May Have Little 
Money for Insurance 


Suppose we draw another picture of Sam 
Russell. This time suppose he is 26 years of 
age, his wife 25, and they have a son a year 
old. Mr. Russell is a college man earning 
$200 a month. He lives in the city; living 
expenses are high, and he can’t save more 
than $25 to $40 a month of this $200. He 
has $1000 20 pay life, and the chief ambition 
of both of them is to give the boy a college 
education. Now Mr. Russell has several 
needs, and we must remember that whatever 
we sell him must be within his power to 
carry it out. We must remember that Mr. 
Russell will not put all his savings into life 
insurance, and | don’t think it would be 
a wise thing to do so if he would, because 
the probability is that he will want to buy 
a small interest in his business, buy a home, 
and there must always be a margin of safety 
for sickness and other things, $15 or $20 a 


month would be the limit of his buying 
power. Of course, this would buy a 
monthly income of around $50 a month for 
the lifetime of Mrs. Russell, but this is not 
enough to enable her to train herself for 
some business; neither is it enough for her 
to live on and educate her boy. 


Endowment Policy 
Might Prove Best 


Remember that their chief purpose in life 
is to educate Sam, Jr. Both of them would 
feel that their life work was fairly com- 
pleted if they could live to see the day when 
Sam, Jr. comes out of college with his 
diploma. We might suggest first the edu- 
cational policy as many do on the ordinary 
life plan, so that if Mr. Russell died the 
money could be held in trust until the boy 
is ready to go to college. But, where is 
the boy who would go to college on money 
of this kind and allow his mother to con- 
tinue working as an unskilled laborer? In 
that case the purpose of Sam Russell would 
be thwarted. On the other hand, if Sam 
lives, and we must remember that the pos- 
sibilities of his living to see his boy through 
college are four out of five, he is faced with 
the problem of saving, for example, $4000 
through a four-year period so that Sam, 
Jr., can go to college, and if things should 
not be favorable 17 years from now it might 
be impossible to save $1,000 a year for edu- 
cational purposes. 


Provides for Both 
Wife and Son 


Don’t you think, then, that the best solu- 
tion that can be worked out in this case 
would be for Sam Sr. to begin saving that 
$4000 now? It is so much easier for him 
to save something like $200 a year for the 
next 20 years or less, than it is for the 
average man of 43 years to save $1000 a 
year. This would buy about $4000 20 year 
endowment insurance. If in a participating 
company these dividends might hasten its 
maturity; if non-participating we might 
suggest his borrowing the money from the 
company each year for the first three years 
for his college expenses. It might be pos- 
sible in some cases to write four endow- 
ment policies of 17, 18, 19 and 20 years. If 
he lives he has saved the money and he 
has had a fair rate of interest; if he dies 
the company will pay this money to Mrs. 
Russell at the rate of $150 a month from 
about two to almost four years. The 
amount per month would be arranged de- 
pending upon living expenses and the cost 
of a business training. Mrs. Russell could 
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then begin her work in the business for 
which she is trained, and can command a 
decent salary, live in wholesome surround- 
ings, and educate her boy. She could do it 
better on $125 to $150 per month than Sam 
Sr. could on $200 a month. In this pro- 
posal our solution will interest both of them, 
and we have solved the problem of the boy’s 
education if the father lives, and we have 
solved it to the best of his ability if he 
should “sign off.” Of course, if Mrs. Rus- 
sell knew some calling in which she would 
need money to set herself up in business, 
a lump sum settlement would be preferable. 


Term Insurance Would 
Give Temporary Provision 


Suppose we look at the picture of this 
family two years later. Sam is getting a 
salary of $250 a month, his buying powe1 
has increased a little. Someone may say 
he can put $50 per month into insurance 
now, but can he? With his raise in salary 
there has come a certain responsibility. 
Their social activities have increased, and 
it seems that $250 per month does not go 
as far as $200 per month previously did. 
He has the educational problem solved, but 
there remains the fact that if anything hap- 
pens to him Mrs. Russell must leave the 
care of the boy to someone else and seek 
employment after her preparation in school. 
We could suggest to him that the greatest 
need of the boy now is the mother’s love and 
care during his boyhood, and we could sug- 
gest several solutions. One could be the 
$100 monthly income, and this would guar- 
antee that the boy would have his mother 
with him until he reaches high school, but 
this would accustom the mother to an in- 
come, and drop it off at the very time 
of life when the boy wants to go to work. 
She has been putting off her training for a 
position, and the possibility is that the end 
of this period would find her in such cir- 
cumstances that the boy would forego his 
college education. Suppose we suggested 
te Sam Sr. enough term insurance to give 
her a business training lasting two or three 
years, and change the mode of settlement 
on the educational policy, allowing the in- 
terest to be paid to the mother semi-an- 
nually, and this would take care of his ex- 
penses through grammar and high school, 
and she could take the money furnished by 
term insurance and attend school or set her- 
self up in business, and she would have off 
her hands the problem of educating the boy. 


Might Buy Additional 
Income Policy Later 


A year or so later, after another raise or 
so, we might suggest to Sam Sr. that in 
addition to the two policies he now has, he 
might buy a $50 per month income for life 
which would supplement Mrs. Russell's in- 
come as long as she lives, and would take 
care of her as an old woman. By the time 
Mr. Russell reaches 35 years of age it is 
possible that he can have bought enough 
life insurance that her business training or 
career would be unnecessary and he could 
figure upon a sufficient income to take care 
of her in a modest way. 

A little larger amount, perhaps, would be 
sold as a clean-up. The education of his 
boy has been solved. Mr. Russell now has 
no ghostly spectres to haunt him, he can 
think of his insurance with satisfaction and 
can devote his entire energies to getting 
ahead in business and taking bigger chances, 
getting more enjoyment out of life because 
his estate has been created. After he has 
saved enough to meet the annual payments 
he can spend the rest of it if he desires in 
having a good time while he is young. 
believe we have been guilty too often of 
painting for our prospects a picture of 
traveling, fishing, golfing, and whatnot in 
old age, and when that day comes so many 
of us, because of leaky hearts, rheumatism 
and other ailments of the human flesh, are 
unable to enjoy what we have saved. Why 
not talk to our prospects now about creating 
their estates, taking care of every contin- 
gency that affords a modest living for their 
families, and then take the rest of their 
money and do their fishing, traveling, and 
golfing now while they and their families 
can enjoy it. 

There is one other situation we might pic- 
ture in which life insurance would be of a 
service to Mr. Russell. We will suppose 
that a girl has been added to the family 
sometime along the road. We could take 


Educated Agents are Needed 
To Educate the Public Properly 


By C. C. DAY, Oklahoma City 


HERE are many possible reasons 
why we (producers, agencies or 
companies) should be interested 
in training. Prominent among these 
reasons, I feel that you should all recog- 
nize these very foremost and import- 
ant ones: 
1. That we might sell more insur- 
ance. 
2. That more of the life insurance 
sold might be retained. 
3. That we might give a larger, a bet- 
ter and a broader service. 
4. That we might make more money. 
5. That we might make it easier to 
make more money tomorrow. 
That we might attract more and 
better type agency material. 


Reaction of Public 
to Insurance Message 


Recently, I had an interview with a 
prospect, a Mr. Average Man, a man 
with ideas, opinions and sentiments of 
and towards life insurance, character- 
istic of the public itself. I met the 
usual reception—hands up, warding me 
off. “I have all the insurance I need 
and want. I am _ not interested.” I 
presented to him our standardized pres- 
entation of insurance, which embraces 
an easy understanding of insurance 
uses, and an acceptance of the idea of 
purposeful life insurance. It embraces 
a definite, positive review of the prob- 
lems of life, itself, and an understand- 
able idea of insurance, not as a part of 
the problem, but as a solution of the 
problem. I was very much impressed 
with his reaction, in fact, a reaction 
almost uniform from the public, when 
life insurance is presented to them in 
the light of its accomplishment. “I 
had never thought of life insurance like 
that.” With that reaction came will 
ingness to give open-minded consider- 
ation to life insurance as it might be 
harnessed into his plans, and made to 
work for him. 


Understanding What It 
Can Do Makes Difference 


With that reaction passed out the 
prejudice which is so conspicuous in the 
attitude of almost every prospect and 
which we must successfully hurdle. We 
must hurdle it if we are ever to elevate 
the public conception of life insurance 
up to the plane of public capacity. And 
when the interview was over, this fur- 
ther reaction was encountered: “Day, 
you have made it so easy for me to 
buy.” “Why is it that life insurance men 
have always made it so hard for me to 
understand insurance?” What made 
the change? Life insurance was the 
same when I left as when I came in. 
Understanding of what it could be 
made to do was the difference. 

The lack of understanding, in the 





care of her education in the same manner 
as the boy. Mr. Russell becomes a stock- 
holder in his company of say $12,000. His 
son finishes college and starts in with the 
same firm, expecting some day to sit at his 
father’s desk. Sam Sr. would like to give 
this stock to his boy, but as it is all his pos- 
sessions, besides perhap a modest home, he 
cannot leave his daughter without support, 
and he often thinks how nice it would be 
for his son if he could always control this 
amount of stock. We have another oppor- 
tunity to solve his problem, and that would 
be by writing $12,000 insurance upon his 
life and make it payable to his daughter. 
When he retires from business the premium 
on this could be paid by Sam Jr. and at the 
father’s death the stock would pass to the 
boy and the girl would have the income 
furnished from the $12,000 insurance, which 
would be really better for her than a share 
in the stock. 


first place, seemed to me and has always 
seemed to me, to tie in very intimately 
with the subject assigned to me, “The 
Need and the Value of a Well Rounded 
Training.” 


Public Is Educated 

By Insurance Salesmen 

If the public, the consumer of our 
product, is to “buy more and keep 
more,” they can and will do that only 
through a better and more wholesome 
understanding. How are we to get 
that better understanding across to 
them? Only by education in some 
channel, or in many channels. How 
and by whom is this public to be edu- 
cated? That has been the problem ot 
all time, for all big business. Public 
opinion, public sentiment, public favor 
must always be reckoned with. Big 
business has spent and is spending 
millions on forceful advertising, with 
and through forceful advertising me- 
diums, sending these silent salesmen, a 
well-trained and a well-directed force, 
to the public, in order that the public 
might know what their product is— 
how it can be used—where it may be 
had. 

I am not going to discuss national 
advertising, no matter how good that 
may be, but I do want to talk about 
advertising by direct word. What the 
public is to learn about life insurance 
is confined mostly to what life insur- 
ance men will tell them. 


Advertise Through 
. Channel of Direct Contact 


Institutionally, we advertise through 
the channel of direct contact. We 
reach the public daily, monthly and 
yearly through some 100,000 to 150,000 
salesmen, so-called, some trained and 
some untrained, an advertising medium 
representing a rapidly changing per- 
sonnel. 

From these men in the past, from 
these men today, and from these men 
in the future will the public sentiment 
for or against our business be molded. 
An advertising medium upon which we 
have spent millions and an advertising 
medium upon which we still must 
spend millions. We stand in the middle 
of a most elaborate daily advertising 
activity, an active agency organization. 

You are conscious of the prejudice 
that exists today, a prejudice due to 
ignorance—a prejudice to be _ over- 
come by education and understanding. 
The public has received its conception 
of life insurance and its education in 
life insurance from the men whom life 
insurance has sent to them, and men 
can never carry a bigger idea to the 
public than they are trained to carry. 


What If All Had Been 
Trained in Past 20 Years 


I am allowing full credit for all of 
the good work which has been done in 
the years gone by, by good life insur- 
ance men, but | am wondering the 
result if for the past 20 years every 
man who has been delegated to repre- 
sent the institution of insurance had 
been a well-trained man, trained in 
business principles, trained in the un- 
derstanding of insurance fundamentals, 
trained in an understanding of the need 
for insurance and the uses to which 
insurance can be put; trained to a 
vision of insurance possibilities; trained 
with the positive idea that his was a 
combined mission of business and edu- 
cation, a training such as is possible 
through well-organized channels today. 
Then I am wondering the result if be- 
cause of their training these men had 
so arranged the life insurance, which 
they had placed, that it was efficient 
in its accomplishment, had so arranged 
life insurance programs that all the 


life insurance which must have matured 
in the past 20 years was doing, in a 
specific, purposeful way, the things 
hoped for it and possible through it. 


Little Question as to 

What Result Would Be 

If all the life insurance paid in the 
past 20 years stood as a constant re- 
minder of accomplishment possible 
through well arranged life insurance 
and only through well arranged life in- 
surance, I say I wonder if that condi- 
tion had existed I wonder if the preju- 
dice so constantly apparent against our 
business (and where not prejudice, in- 
difference) would not have melted 
away into admiration and into under- 
standing. I really don’t wonder what 
the result would be, do you? 

Understanding, an open-minded un- 
derstanding is all that we can ask in 
our market of tomorrow, to make it 
possible for us to expand to the point 
which those, ambitious in our business 
today, hope to see life insurance ex- 
pand. The agent must be the teacher. 
If the understanding tomorrow is dif- 
ferent than the understanding today, 
he must be trained differently than the 
teacher of yesterday. 


Picture Shows There 
Is Held for Training 


There is a need for training in this 
picture, isn’t there? 

(1) Here is a business, which paid to 
beneficiaries in 1924 some $380,000,000, 
representing some 90 percent of all that 
was paid to beneficiaries in that year, 
and paid it merely as money. When 
life insurance becomes money, it 
ceases to be insurance. This volume, 
in the main, represents insurance 
bought by an uninformed customer, 
bought in the hope and desire that it 
would: bring to completion the things 
which he had started. Bought by a 
customer, in the main, denied trained 
counsel and trained advice in the ar- 
rangement of that vast insurance estate, 
upon a basis to guarantee its efficient 
operation as insurance. 

(2) Here is a business, which, re- 
gardless of its accomplishment in the 
placement and saving of some 85 bil- 
lions of coverage, does not publish the 
millions upon millions that have been 
produced and lapsed, lapsed principally 
because understanding was not sold 
with contract. 

(3) Here is a business which suffers 
a mortality in working machinery (turn- 
over in man power) staggering in its 
consequence and which, if reduced tc 
an actual “dollar and cents” account, 
would seem to be a figure that no busi- 
ness could absorb and yet succeed. 


Are We Satisfied With 
What the Public Knows? 


In summary: 

We will admit that men can be 
trained. 

We surely discredit the tradition that 
salesmen are born and need no training. 

We must admit the need and benefit 
of training. 

We will admit that the public can be 
educated. Take one peek at the “Satur- 
day Evening Post”—page after page of 
educational effort bearing enlighten- 
ment to the public—creating market 
through education. 

. We will admit the public is our mar- 
cet. 

We will admit that the public is not 
enlightened as to life insurance, its 
real purposes and uses. 

We must admit that the agent is our 
proper messenger to the public. 

If we are satisfied today, with what 
the public knows, then there is no need 
either to change the quality of our 
message or the training of our message 
bearers. If we are not satisfied with 
what the public knows, then we must 
educate and train the agent to the exact 
point that we ask of him to educate 
his public. 





President C. W. Brandon of the Colum- 
bus Mutual Life, accompanied by Mrs 
Brandon, attended most of the business 
sessions. 
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Life Insurance From Viewpoint of 


Policyholder in Public Life 


By MARTIN L. DAVEY 


Congressman from Ohio 


HERE are certain larger aspects of 
Tite insurance that I would like to 

discuss because of their bearing on 
American life and modern thought. It 
would be presumptuous of me to attempt 
a technical discussion of this subject be- 
fore a group of life insurance experts, but 
there are certain phases of the subject 
which might more readily occur to an 
interested layman than to most of those 
who are deeply engrossed in the more 
technical side of it. I have so great a 
respect for life insurance as an institution 
of great public service that I want to pre- 
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MARTIN L. DAVEY 
Congressman from Ohio 


sent certain thoughts with reference to 
its larger aspects from a public stand- 
point, because to me they are unmistakable 
evidences of great value. 

Let me say first that the enormous 
amounts of life insurance carried by the 
American people, and the increasing 
amounts that are being bought every year, 
constitute one of the most powerful an- 
swers to the alarmists who claim that 
America is jazz crazy. Life insurance 
shows a willingness to accept responsibili- 
ties. It is an evidence of thrift, of self- 
respect. It shows restraint and self- 
control. It manifests a positive recogni- 
tion of moral obligations and responsibili- 
ties, The man who buys life insurance is 
thinking not alone of his own future, but 
of the future well-being and protection of 
those who are dear to him. He recognizes 
the obligation to protect his family in 
case of his own death more than anything 
else, but he also recognizes the obligation 
to protect his own old age from want and 
dependency, It is a positive evidence of 
self-reliance and sturdy character. It 
represents not only the serious side of life 
but its finer side also. The first principle 
of life insurance is unselfishness. It is a 


Practical demonstration of love and devo- 
tion. 


Bulk of Americans Are 
Extremely Conservative 


The great army of Americans who are 
buying life insurance are necessarily 
serious-minded, thoughtful and substantial 
People who willingly accept responsibilities, 
exercise self-restraint, and assume without 
question their moral obligations. Why is 


there so much talk about the manifesta- 
tions of jazz? Because there are so few 
people involved in it; because it is un- 
usual and not the everyday life of the 
great majority. Why is there so much 
talk about crime? Because, relatively 
speaking, so few crimes are committed. 
We never see anything in the papers about 
the tens of millions of Americans who 
go about their daily tasks without any 
noise or commotion, who attend their 
churches and lodges without any unusual 
conduct that makes news, and who accept 
and discharge the responsibilities of life in 
a perfectly normal and regular way. They 
are the backbone of America, the great 
solid foundation of society and govern- 
ment. They are the people who are buying 
life insurance. And life insurance is a 
practical evidence of fine character and 
sturdy citizenship. 

Another thing has impressed itself upon 


me with increasing force—is the fact that 
life insurance is the product of the phil- 
osophy that the individual should do things 
for himself. It is a natural result of 
self-reliance and an evidence of it. It is a 
manifestation of the wish and the will to 
be personally independent. It is an evi- 
dence of that stability of individual char- 
acter from which the endurance of the 
nation springs. It is one of the great 
guarantees of the lastingness of stable and 
just government. Therefore, iit would 
seem self-evident that all government in 
the United States, both state and national, 
should show kindly consideration and 
grateful appreciation to this worth-while 
institution. This means that all laws relat- 
ing to it should be favorable. It means 
above everything else that the taxes on 
insurance premiums should be reduced to 
the lowest amount necessary for proper 
regulation in the interest of the public. 


Increase in Wealth Has 

Demoralizing Tendency 

Still another great fact with reference 
to life insurance in this country, it seems 
to me, deserves special comment. While 
it is true that the extraordinary position 
of life insurance in the United States can 
be accounted for to some extent by the 
liberalizing features that have been written 
into the policies in the last 15 or 20 years, 


yet this of itself would not be sufficient 
to explain it. It is also true that it may 
be explained in part by the increasing 
national wealth; but this could not be the 
main reason, because wealth of itself has 
a tendency to demoralize, unless there go 
with it certain great steadying influences 
of real and lasting significance. 


Increase Due to Regard 
for Women and Children 


Perhaps the outstanding reasons for the 
marvelous success of life insurance in our 
own country is the unusual status of 
womankind and a higher regard for child- 
hood. Women enjoy a finer position in 
America than in any other part of the 
world, They are accorded greater rights, 
greater opportunity and greater respect 
than anywhere else. The protection and 
development of childhood is a national 
characteristic. Many Americans are pas- 
sionately devoted to social betterment, and 
this is reflected in the individual lives of 
countless people. Women have been given 
a higher and finer status in America than 
anywhere else, and when I say America I 
include Canada, because there is not very 
much to differentiate these two peoples. 

Life insurance in its fundamentals is 
a practical evidence of love and unselfish 
devotion. It is bought by the men who 
would guarantee to their families the 








More Than 100,000 Unsold Prospects 


When one of the many new men who are constantly being added to our sales force was asked re- 
cently why he chose the BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE among the many good companies 
that would have appreciated his services, he replied: 


“Because after a thorough investigation, I became convinced 
that your Company has the greatest number of unsold prospects 
of any company in existence.” 


We believe this new man was right and that even we ourselves had failed to fully appreciate the 
tremendous advantage this gives our own field men. 


More than 100,000 of the prominent Business and Professional men throughout 29 states have 
our Accident and Health service, who have not yet availed themselves of complete B. M. A. 
service, under our matchless “All-Ways” contract—Life, Accident and Health protection under 
one contract and under one payment. 


More than 100,000 who are already friends and clients of the Company—whose confidence is 
evidenced by the continuing of that Disability protection in the Company—who have shown 
their preference for B. M. A. service, and who are therefore in fact the best 100,000 unsold 
prospects the insurance man can hope to find. 


And the Company will distribute among those 100,000 prospects, through personal delivery by 
its field men, more than $1,500,000.00 in benefits under disability contracts during this one year 
of 1926. Enough cash to cover the initial annual deposits on $50,000,000.00 of Life Insurance. 


Yes, this young man was right; we do have the greatest number of unsold prospects. 


17 Years in Disability Insurance—nearly $4,000,000.00 premiums in force 
6 Years in Life Insurance—over $33,000,000.00 in force 


Are You Familiar With Our “ All-W ays"’ Contract? 
“Tt Pays All Ways and it Pays Always.” 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 


W. T. GRANT, President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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necessities and comforts of life if they 
should be taken away. It is bought by 
those who would protect their loved ones 
against want and dependency, who would 
do so far as possible after death what 
they are happy and proud to do in life. 
Life insurance is the voice of love speak- 
ing in eloquent fashion through the trying 
years that follow after the hand of death 
strikes down the breadwinner. 


Is Positive Expression 
of the Home Instinct 


Sometimes pessimists ask what has be- 
come of the American home? And yet we 
see increasing numbers of our people buy- 
ing and paying for homes, a large per- 
cent. of them with the help of money 
loaned by life insurance companies. Life 
insurance is a positive expression of the 
great home instinct. It is founded on 
the desire not only to provide homes but 
to protect them. love is the great motive 
power that makes possible the larger por- 
tion of the tremendous and impressive 
volume of life insurance that we see in 
force among our people. Life insurance 
is a material evidence of something fine 
and wonderful in the character of Amer- 
ica. 


GEORGE D. ALDER 
MADE PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


garded as a “comer” by his company and 
is unquestionably one of the big men mm Na- 
tional association ranks among the younger 
element. 


Ayars Prominent in 
Previous Conventions 





George W. Ayars of Los Angeles 
first came into prominence at the Los 
Angeles meeting, for which he wrote 
and staged a life insurance playlet, 
acting one of the principal parts him- 
self. He was at that time president 
of the Los Angeles association. He 
repeated the performance, but with a 
new sketch, at the National associa- 
tion meeting in Kansas City last year. 
He for some time considered seriously 
accepting the position of assistant to 
the president of the National asso- 
ciation. It was in fact regarded as a 
foregone conclusion that he would 
take the job but while he was con- 
sidering it a more attractive company 
connection was offered him, which he 
decided to accept. 

Frederick G. Pierce, the new secre- 
tary, is a past president of the Phila- 
delphia association and is serving as 
general chairman of the Atlantic City 
convention. He has been one of the 
busiest figures at this meeting. Mr. 
Pierce is capable and during his presi- 
dency of the Philadelphia association 
and throughout this meeting he has 
demonstrated an abundance of execu- 
tive ability. 

Charles F. Foehl is the manager of 
the ordinary department of the Pruden- 
tial at New York and is re-elected as 
treasurer, 

In order to conduct its affairs effi- 
ciently, it is necessary for the National 
association to elect if possible a secre- 
tary and treasurer residing in the east 
so that they may be handy to the gen- 
eral office in New York. 
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Real Stuff in the 
All Star Addresses 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mopolitan attire of Mr. Maryman and 
Mr. Truby, saying that they did not look 
very much as if they spent their time 
soliciting in the country, Mr. Gilman. 
hold how he had placed six applications 
for $1,000 the week before the convention. 
Mr. Gilman has as many friends as any one 
in the National association and his talks 
are always well received because they 
have the human note in them. 


Priddy Tells How He 
Has Closed Big Cases 


Lawrence Priddy, who has personally 
sold $4,000,000 of new business so far this 
year, refused to pay any attention to the 
“close in three minutes” signs that were 
held up in front of him and proceeded to 
relate in an engaging style his personal 
experiences in the closing of big cases. 
At 11.15 Chairman Clegg interrupted to 
explain that Mr. Priddy succeeds because 
he does not try to be smart or clever but 
stands four-square in the writing of his 
business. 

Mr. Clark at this juncture asked 
whether the audience wanted to adjourn 
the meeting or listen to Mr. Priddy and 
a unanimous vote was for continuing. Mr. 
Priddy concluded at 11.30, following 
which the nominating committee met and 
drew up its slate of officers. 





THREE ANGLES ON 
LIFE INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


minimum. Our governmental system was 
founded upon and still adheres to individ- 
ualistic political and economic ideals, he 
said, and by promoting these ideals life in- 
surance has become inextricably interwoven 
into the present social fabric. It has helped 
millions to give practical effect to the 
golden rule. 


Question of Brokerage 
Business Brought Up 


After Mr. May had relinquished the 
gavel to President A. B. Kelley, of the 
Philadelphia association, a lively incident 
occurred when Burgess Taylor, of the 
Northwestern Mutual, Philadelphia, at- 
tempted to bring forward a resolution 
calling on the companies to accept business 
only from their agents and not from 
brokers except in cases of legitimate sur- 
plus business. President Jones, pointing 
out that resolutions could be presented 
only after they had been submitted to the 
Resolutions Committee for its approval, 
called Mr. Taylor to order and finally pre- 
vailed upon him to retire after he had 
made a vain attempt to make himself heard 
above loud cries of “Sit down!” and con- 
siderable whistling. 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Peoria, IIl., spoke 
on “The Company, the Agent and the 
Policyholder from the Viewpoint of the 
Agent.” After Mr. Fischer finished speak- 
ing, a group photograph of the auditorium 
and the delegates present was taken. 


Million-Dollar 
Policyholder Speaks 


Congressman Martin L. Davey, of Kent, 
O., chief official of the Davey Tree Com- 
pany, spoke. Mr. Davey carries $1,000,000 


of twenty-year endowment life insurance. . 


He was 42 last July and is believed to be 
the youngest man in the world carrying a 
million of endowment protection. In addi- 
tion, his company gives $1000 twenty-year 
endowment policies to those men who have 
served two years, $2000 for seven years’ 
service and $3000 for ten. Mr. Davey and 
his company are thus both strong life in- 
surance advocates, and he is well qualified 
to speak from the standpoint of the policy- 
holder. Mr. Davey began by telling a few 
stories with a political flavor, but launched 
quickly into the serious side of his talk. 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, read a paper 
on “Life Insurance and Public Health.” 


Dr. Frankel has been one of the outstand- 
ing executives of the country in his effort 
to reduce unnecessary loss of life and dis- 
ease. 

After Dr. Frankel had finished speaking, 
Henry J. Powell, general agent of the 
Equitable of New York at Louisville, 
read the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, which was quickly and unanimously 
adopted. 





Practical Problems 
of Rate Book Man Up 


Don Sterling, of Dallas, Tex., vice- 
president of the National association, and 
J. E. Williams, the secretary, were the 
chairmen of the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion, at which a wider and more adequate 
distribution of life insurance by reason of 
a more eshcientized selling process was 
discussed. At this gathering the practical 
problems confronting the rate book man 
each day were discussed, with the result 
that it proved to be one of the most help- 
ful sessions of the convention. What was 
said by all of the speakers was in no sense 
“over their heads.” 

Charles J. Rockwell, one of the fore- 
most life insurance educators of the 
country and the director of the Rock- 
well School of Life Insurance, gave the 
gathering its keynote with his talk 
on “Raising the Appreciation of Life 
Insurance by Improved Sales Service.” 
C. C. Day, of Oklahoma City, told of 
the need and value of a well rounded 
training. Raymond G. Gregory of 
New York spoke on the direction and 
regulation of efficiency. 

The only woman to speak in this 
meeting twas Miss A. Bertha Con- 
cannon of Pittsburgh, who told how 
to state needs of clients. Russell A. 
King, manager of the Manhattan Life 
in Chicago, spoke on “Making Life 
Insurance a Service.” Frank M. See 
of the Union Central of St. Louis gave 
a moving talk on “Making the Inter- 
view Cooperative” and the session was 
ended with N. E. Ellsworth’s discus- 
sion of “Understanding the Client.” 





Award Scholarships 
To Four Associations 


At the all-star producers session 
Wednesday evening the names of the 
four local associations which won 
scholarships for the period beginning 
June 30, 1925, and ending Aug. 31, 1926, 
were announced. Hugh D. Hart of the 
Aetna Life in New York was chairman 
of the committee which outlined the 
terms of the prize contest. The awards 
were based on increase in membership 
and associations were divided into four 
classes. In submitting his report, Mi 
Hart said: “In Class A, which em- 
braced associations having a member- 
ship of over 500, the winners were as 
follows: First prize, Philadelphia, with 
an increase of 51 percent; second prize, 
Pittsburgh, with an increase of 45 per- 
cent; third prize, Boston, with an in- 
crease of 18 percent. 

_“In Class B, which embraced asso- 
ciations having a membership of 250 to 
500, the winners were as follows: First 
prize, Buffalo, with an increase of 27 
percent; second prize, Indianapolis, 
with an increase of 15 percent; third 
prize, Detroit, with an increase of 6 
percent. 

“In Class C, which embraced associa- 
tions having a membership of 100 to 250, 
the winners were as follows: First prize, 
Louisiana, with an increase of 32 percent; 
second prize, Dallas, with an increase of 
20 percent; third prize, Oklahoma City, 
with an increase of 16 percent; fourth 
prize, Camden, N. J., with an increase of 
11 percent. 

“In Class, D, which embraced associa- 
tions having a membership of 100 or less, 
the winners were as follows: First prize, 
Macon, Ga.; with an increase of 257 per- 
cent; second prize, Fall River, with an 
increase of 170 percent; third prize, Fort 
Wayne, with an increase of 148 percent; 
fourth prize, Spokane, with an increase 
of 145 percent. 

“We believe that that this is a demon- 


stration that a unified effort of this sort, 
led by the National association and 
guided by it, should be made an annual 
affair. Practically one third ‘of the asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National asso- 
ciation cooperated and we believe that in 
future campaigns a still higher percentage 
will do so.” 





Managers Held Group 
Conference Thursday 


This year, as always, the managers’ group 
conference was one of the most illuminat- 
ing and informative sessions of the con- 
vention. It was held on Thursday after- 
noon at the Traymore Hotel at the same 
time that another session was in progress 
on the Steel Pier. John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, held forth as chair- 
man and made an excellent presiding officer. 
The only woman to speak was Miss B. B. 
Macfarlane, of New Orleans, who was 
also the first on the program. She dis- 
cussed the securing of agents. A company 
official who has recently come into promi- 
nence by reason of his public address on 
the question of appointing and handling of 
managers, James A. Fulton, the vice-pres- 
ident of the Continental Life of Delaware, 
was next with his talk on “Selling the Job 
to the Prospective Agent.” Paul F. Clark, 
of the John Hancock Mutual at Boston, 
who has built up that company’s largest 
general agency, told of his method in the 
training of new men. C. W. Peterson, of 
San Francisco, spoke on “Building a New 
Agency,” and Milton L. Woodward, of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Detroit, discussed 
“Doing Our Best to Get the Best.” The 
supervision of agents was commented upon 
by Charles S. Byars, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
“The Significance of the Job of the Man- 
ager,” by William May, Jr., of Toronto, 
wound up the session. 





Carry Life Message 
To Women Prospects 


(Continued from Page 18) 


more she would urge him not to do so, 
because his first duty was to buy a 
home and properly take care of his 
wife and child. She had never heard 
of a retirement income policy and was 
greatly interested. 

From Three Scurbwomen: The first 
had three children, was very ambitious 
for their education, carried a small pol- 
icy, but never had heard of retirement 
income insurance. 

The second had two children, partic- 
ularly desired enough money to take 
care of her old age. Was very much 
interested, though never had been told 
that there was such a thing as retire- 
ment income insurance. 

The third had two children, was not 
able to carry any insurance on her 
own life, but carried enough on her two 
children to bury them. Did not look 
on insurance as an investment; desired 
to pay her home out and to educate her 
children. Never had heard of retire- 
ment income insurance. 

Company Convention in Memphis 

President Harry G. Allen, of the Mem- 
phis Association, on learning that city was 
chosen, immediately wired five companies 
he expected their company conventions to 
be also held there next year. The Central 
Life of Iowa and Volunteer State have al- 
ready accepted the invitation. Twenty 
other companies will be asked to do like- 
wise. President Allen says the Memphis 
meeting will be in many respects unique. 
To commence with, he expects 2000 dele- 
gates who have never before attended a 
meeting to come to Memphis. With two 
fine new hotels, with the spirit of the new 
south animating the whole affair, the 1927 
convention is expected to be a banner meet- 
ing. 





Walter E. Webb, vice-president 0! 
the National Life, U. S. A. stopped 
at the Atlantic City meeting on his 
way to Raleigh, N. C., where he will 
conduct a regional meeting of the 
southeastern agents next week. 
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We Try To Do Our Share | 


The International Life is striving to do its share | 
to “raise the standard of life through life insurance” 
by intelligent cooperation between its executives 
| and the agents in the field. | 


Our executives appreciate. the contribution made 
by life underwriters through the medium of life | 
insurance to our social, economic and national | 
| progress. | 
| A large army of life underwriters by their intel- | 
| ligent presentation of the benefits derived from the | 
great institution of life insurance has made life | 
insurance one of our nation’s greatest agencies for | 
good. International Life underwriters are working | 
with International executives, and not for them. 


A Company Willing To Pay The 
Price Required To Give Service | 


International Life Insurance Co. | 


| St. Louis, Missouri 


W. K. WHITFIELD, President DAVID W. HILL, Vice-President 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. Agents 
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| This may look complicated 
a Sut its worth following 
bnvoug. “ 








A Comparison of Month by Month Gains in New Paid Business 


1925 Percentage of Gain 1926 Percentage of Gain 
Over Same Month in 1924 Over Same Month in 1925 
0 yx 20.6% 33.3% 








February 20.9 24.02 
— March ......... 313 24.4 
= 26.9 22.8 
ed 40.8 24.9 
= 50.1 4.9 
ee 60.8 
47.2 For Six Months of 1926 our 
. average gain was 20% over 
82.2 1925 and 62% over 1924. In 
60.8 this same period of 1926 the 


ain for all lead- 





























IGURES by themselves are usually 
uninteresting, but the figures given 
above tell a story worth your attention. 
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If you will analyze them you will real- 
ize their significance. They are the 
proof of the increasing success of our 
company and the greater prosperity of 
the individual Guardian representative. 





















T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE -:- NEW YORK 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 










Federal Life Insurance Company 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


Chicago 







Iam interested in the forms of insurance checked and would like to 
know what your agency offer ‘is. 







[] Life Insurance 
[] Commercial Accident 

(1) Non-Cancellable Disability 
C1) Monthly Premium A. & H. 









Name 














Address 



















$200,000.00 
CASE 








From a letter to Abner Thorp 
by an Agency Director of a 
Large Life Company: 


inclose herewith letter from 
Mr. B. H. Kilgore giving his 
experience in closing a $200,000 
case in the last 30 days. 


This young man has only been 
here 18 months and was his 
first big case and was secured as 
a result of being thoroughly 
posted due to valuable infor- 
mation secured from your Inher- 


itance Tax articles. 





If you were to see the time 
spent in going over all the 
information your Diamond Life 
Bulletins contain in order to be 
fully equipped you would be 
more than pleased with the 
result. r 


I also know another $100,000 
case that was closed by one of 
the other agents simply by 
information obtained from your 


work. 
THE NATIONAL | 
UNDERWRITER 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 








THAT 
MIGHT NOT 
HAVE BEEN 

WRITTEN 
BUT FOR THE 

DIAMOND 

LIFE 
BULLETIN 
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One I dea l With the Mutual Benefit succes- 


sive managements have adhered to 
the principle of mutuality, being 
dominated by one ideal — that 
conveyed by the name of the 
Company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1845 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Room For You 














6 being oldest and largest life company chartered under the laws of 

Illinois. # Nearly $200,000,000.00 of insurance in force. # 
Exceedingly steady growth at fairly rapid rate. The Company’s size has 
more than trebled in the last ten years. # Plenty of open territory. The 
line of policies is complete; optional provisions include Disability 
Income, Double Indemnity, etc.; rates are low; and commissions just 
what they should be. # The Franklin offers opportunity and guaran- 
tees co-operation. There is room in this organization for men who 
want to be successful life insurance solicitors. 
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Southern Union Service 


This Company puts into actual practice what every Field man knows is of most 
value to him—the prompt handling of his business with uniform action in underwriting 
plus Home Office support and encouragment. (The following analysis shows the man- 
ner in which 7000 applications were handled by the Medical Department.) 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
1 day service........4490=6414% 
2 day service........ 720=104% ct. 
$ day service........ 304= 444% ——= >» 70 0 0 
A 

















4 day service........ 61= 334% —— 


Over 4 days......... 1225=17144% — \\\ 
/\\\\ 
/ | \ 
POLICY DEPARTMENT _/ | \ \\ 


1 day service . . .5698 =81.4% 
\ \ 


2 day service ........ 1056 = 15% \ \ 
Over @ days.............. 155 =2.38% \ \ 
ee ee 28=.04% \ 
SN. cduidbt ccdeeedes cows mae 63= .09% 


To both experienced and inexperienced men who can qualify as to character and energy 
we offer an opportunity to become identified with a progressive old line Texas Company 
where their efforts are rewarded with good service and close Home Office co-operation. 


Good Territory Available in Texas and Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN UNION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Jas. L. Mistrot, President Tom Poynor, Vice-President 
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Producing 50% Increase 


Continental men show 50% increase in paid-for business the first half of 
1926 over the same period of last year. 1925 showed a 50% increase over 
the previous year. 

Our leaflet entitled, MENU, gives the secret of this marvelous growth. 
Continental men grow big and strong, and their policyholders have that sat- 
isfied look. When you read our MENU you quickly will understand why. 
Do YOU Want to Build a Big Agency? Write for our MENU 


Agency Department: 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. DEWITT MILLS 


Secretary 


MISS OU RI 


EDMUND P. MELSON v/ 
President / 
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T0 
CASH 
IN ON 
THIS 
CHECK 
USE 
THIS 
COUPON 


If you don’t write ac- 
cident and health insur- 
ance, you ought to. The 
Casualty Review will he!p 
you get started. 

































The Casualty Review, 
1362 Insurance Ex 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Here’s the check and coupon—Send m¢ 
sample copy of The Casualty Review 
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Proper Selling Equipment 


is absolutely necessary in obtaining profitable 
results in the life underwriting profession. 


The following are a few Atlantic Advantages 
which make money for our field representatives: 


Partwipating and Non-Participating 


Disability and Double Indemnity with 
Term Insurance 


An attractive Initial Term Contract 
Prospect circularization service 


5.34 interest paid on the proceeds of in- 
stalment and trust funds 


5% interest paid on dividends left on 
deposit. 


Attractive Agency Openings 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


“‘Honestly It’s the Best Policy” 
QUNIOUUONNOQOONNGQOONOQOQGOOGOOOOOUOUUOUOUONOVGNONOOOOOGOOOQOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOUUUUOAOOOOOUAUOOESOOGOOOOOOAUOT} 





Just a plain Life Company 

of long standing 

and worthy repute, 

born in New England in 1848, 
and conducted with 

New England Conservatism 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Always a place 
for capable Agents 



























































If you read but one-fourth 
of each issue of ‘The 
National Underwriter’ you 
would be getting your mon- 
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ey’s worth with a vengeance. 
































WHAT’S AHEAD 
? 


The greatest step that any man is called upon to 
make in his life— economically speaking — is the 
choice of a life vocation. To achieve success, it is 
essential that he love his vocation and that he finds 
in it happiness and satisfaction of achievement and 
progress. 


The fact that you have read this much of this 
advertisement is evidence enough of your interest in 
attaining a greater success in years to come. 


If you are in a position that yields support but 
offers no definite prospect of future success and ad- 
vancement, you will find it worth while to discover 
what opportunities The National Savings Life holds 
in store for the honest, hard working man who has 
the vision of the joy of working and of building for 
the sake of society. 


The National Savings Life has a policy for every 
insurance need and the company supplies its sales- 
men with all useful tools for their work, sending 
them carefully prepared, attractive illustrated book- 
lets, canvassing documents of various kinds and strik- 
ing advertising forms. The Direct, by Mail Lead 
Service and the Service Bulletins are other features 
of the National Savings Life home office coopera- 
tion. 


The name National Savings Life stands foremost 
in the Middle West. It is a progressive institution, 
officered and managed by Western business men who 
are representative of the best business talent to be 
found anywhere. It has always been considered as 
a leader—never a follower. Its copyrighted Limited 
Pay Policies offer more protection and a lower net 
cost than is usually offered by an old line company. 
Its copyrighted policies are new and up to the min- 
ute. They’re the last word in life insurance. 


For full particulars regarding the company and their 

agency contracts, address in confidence—Louis A. Boli, 

Jr., Vice-Pres. and Agency Director, 500 East Douglas, 
Wichita, Kansas 


he 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
JLy il => ieS> 


INSURANCE GOMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
WICHITA 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Branch Offices SY. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAI.LAS, TEXAS. 
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SPRINGFIELD LIFE 


SERVICE > 














E don’t give a man a Rate Book 

and say “Go Out and Sell.” We 
go a step—or, indeed, several—beyond 
ordinary methods of sales co-operation 
and back him up with a real construc- 
tive program. 


For instance— 


A Prospect Bureau that really 
functions is among the practical 
field aids operated under the direc- 
tion of the Company’s Agency De- 
partment. 


All Standard Policies are written 
with or without Total and Permanent 
Disability, Premium Waiver and Double 
Indemity. 


Our “PREFEERED ORDINARY 


LIFE” Policy meets all competition. 
The Net Cost is Exceedingly Low. 


Our New “OPTIONAL LIFE IN- 
COME AND ENDOWMENT?” Policy 


has met with instant approval. 


“Serve and Succeed with the Springfield” 





UNDERWRITERS’ NOTICE! 


Representatives 
of 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


are now busy qualifying for the Company's 


BIG 1927 CONVENTION 


to be held in September in the 
“STATE OF 10,000 LAKES.” 


General Agents are using the coming Conven- 
tion to recruit new men and stimulate produc- 
tion. 


For openings at— 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Richmond, Virginia 
ag at c-" Roanoke, Virginia 
ort ayne, indiana a illo, Texas 
South Bend, Indiana nem weeny 
Terre Haute, Indiana El Paso, Texas 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Billings, Montana 


Columbus, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio Wenatchee, Wash. 


Write 
The Minnesota Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Saint Paul Minnesota. 


Now a $130,000,000 Company 




















A. L. HEREFORD 
President 





———— - 


GET IN TOUCH PROMPTLY WITH 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Supt. Agencies 


E. HUBERT ANDERSON 





| 
Why, when a band strikes up | 
DIXIE | 


Anywhere in America, do the people break into 
applause, or rise from their seats and cheer? 


Pe ieee de land ob cotton 
Old times dar am not forgotten” 


It is a gay, gallant tune, picturing in music the 
courage and dash—the ideals—of the South. 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


is likewise emblematic of the South, the Old and 
New. From its birth it has exemplified the finest 
ideas of administration and service. It is conser- 
vative, as befits a fiduciary institution. It is pro- 
gressive, as befits a vigorous, growing company 

It is a good company for policyholders. It is 
a good company for agents. 


W. J. ARNETTE 
Vice Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A. L. KEY 
President 
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George 
Washington 
threw 


a 
silver 
dollar 


Across the Potomac, it 
is related. Where the 
feat is said to have been 
performed the river is 
nearly a mile in width. 
Admittedly a dollar 
went far in those days. 


At that, Washington 
made a dollar go a long 
way. 


You can stretch 3% of 
yours to their elastic 
limit by subscribing to 
the life edition of the 
National Underwriter. 


Washington did lots of 
things worth emulating. 
Making money go a long 
way is not the least of 
them. 


















CHARACTER 


q Reputation is what others think of us, character is what we 
really are, and he who sacrifices character to uphold reputation 
builds but upon shifting sands. Institutions, like individuals, have 
both reputation and character and, while reputation may spell tem- 
porary financial success for the organization, it is character which 
will determine the ultimate well-being of its members. 






q Character, in an institution, implies lofty ideals unflinchingly 
pursued; the habit of doing just a little more than the letter of the 
contract guarantees; observance of the principle that service can 


surpass sheer duty; tolerance toward the frailties of human nature 
combined with knowledge that the rights of one terminate where 
another’s begin; an integrity to purpose that will stand four-square 
against the attacks of greed, false ambition, and unjust prejudice; 


a belief in the eternal necessity for fair play. 






¢ Character is the philosopher’s stone that transmutes the com- 


monplace dross of business dealings into golden nuggets of pleasant 


associations. 






AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE INDIANAPOLIS ESTABLISHED 1899 



















an ee ee ee 
Columbus Dared! 


The courage to follow his convictions resulted in opening a vast 
new continent of unequaled opportunity. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL DARED! 


The courage of its convictions led it to make a radical departure 
from the accepted agency system and now a wonderful new field 
of opportunity is open to life insurance agents. Its agents work 
under the fairest and squarest contract on earth. 





LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. VESTED RENEWALS. UNRESTRICTED 
TERRITORY. DIRECT, UNIFORM CONTRACTS. AUTOMATIC PRO- 
MOTION. PROPER REWARD FOR AGENCY BUILDING. 





The kind of a contract you have always wanted and never possessed. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Umusually Low Cost Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
C. W. BRANDON, President D. E. BALL, Seereterg 
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GROWTH 


Is a Matter of Natural Development 


Our growth has been rapid and substantial. 
That fact is worthy of note and profound 
reflection. 


Following is a record of new business writ- 
ten during the year 1925, in the State of IIlinois, 
by Illinois Companies: 


BegantoWrite Ag New Business 


Rank Name of Company Business Yrs. Written, 1925 
EE acaueecactsanect 1893 33 $16,046,558 
B Peaerae siecle. 1908 18 8,820,784 
Bll ee eee 1884 42 8,114,749 
4 CHICAGO NATIONAL .... 1922 4 6,664,469 
5 Continental Life ............ 1911 15 6,003,680 
6 Mutual Trust Life.......... 1905 21 5,541,712 
7 National of U. S. A......... 1868 58 5,205,851 
8 North American Life........ 1907 19 5,007,930 
D POOR 64055.60004s0000 1908 18 4,231,079 
ee eer 1907 19 3,978,210 
BE Moeekford Late .5..cccvcsccss 1909 17 3,870,773 
12 Mutual of Illinois........... 1920 6 3,870,558 
tS ORG Colemy Eile... cs ccscces 1907 19 2,898,295 
14 International Life & T....... 1915 11 2,412,098 
SD INN BOO vcciavsccacevecas 1921 5 2,231,975 
Pe) MN EIES ciccecccccces 1916 10 1,279,104 
ee ae ee 1924 2 1,215,058 
oe S| eee ee 1900 26 1,153,615 
19 Springfield Life ............ 1924 2 1,110,619 


That’s a good record for a young 
Company, don’t you think so? 


We want agents in cities where we are not 

_ NOW represented, and have two good open- 
ings to offer good men on a district agency 
basis. Write us if you are interested. Address 


A. E. Johnson, Agency Manager 


Chicago National 
Life Insurance Co. 


202 S. STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A $5,000 Policy in The United Life 


and Accident Insurance Company 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from 
any cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case 
of death from any ACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, 
in case of death from certain SPECIFIED ACCI- 


DENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of 
total disability as a result of accidental injury, for a 
period not to exceed 52 weeks; and after that $25 
PER WEEK, throughout the period of disability. 


A Sound, Conservative 
New England Company 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, UNITED LIFE BLDG., CONCORD, N. H. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The LAFAYETTE 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


EXTENDS CORDIAL GREETINGS 

AND ANNOUNCES | 

A NEW DIVIDEND SCHEDULE 
A. E. WERKHOFF, President 


W. W. LANE, Secy.-Treas. 
W. R. SMITH, Supt. Agencies 





REAL OPPORTUNITIES IN ILLINOIS 








& IOWA FOR REALMEN | 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE 
THREE? 


We want to hear from three men whose 
lettérs will say the following things : 


I am between thirty and thirty-eight years of age. 
I am a successful personal producer. 

I believe, with co-operation from you, | can suc- 
cessfully open and manage a Branch Office. 

I am willing to work hard and enthusiastically. 

I believe I can inspire and help other men to be- 
come successful life underwriters.” 


Of course we would want to know other things about them that financial insti- 
tutions must know about men they employ, but the above qualifications will 
interest us. 
One of the men selected will open and manage a Branch Office in Cleveland, 
Ohio; another will do the same at Columbus; and the other will establish a 
Branch at Cincinnati. 
We write participating and non-participating policies; payroll deduction, monthly draft, 
and non-medical insurance, on male and female lives. Our age limits are one day to 
sixty-five years. Our limit of acceptance on one life is $250,000. On September Ist, we 
brought out a new Half-Premium Modified Ordinary Life Policy and also lowered our 
non-Pparticipating rates. 


Write to: W. T. O’DONOHUE, Vice-President and Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE GREENSBORO 
President Nor. h Carolina 


OVER TWO HUNDRED EIGHTY MILLIONS IN FORCE 











Northwestern Mutual Smile 
and 
NO WONDER ! 


Her daddy has insured her against any unusal or 
sordid situation in life. She is protected as a 
father’s love would have her protected. 

Northwestern Mutual Life policies make smiles 
possible. Girls like this Northwestern beauty are 
worth saving; the prudent, loving father will see 
that they are guaranteed happiness. 


Northwestern agents are expert advisers in life 
insurance matters. Consult them. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 























HOME IFE Insurance Ser- 

me vice second to none 
LIFE | for efficiency and 
SERVICE dispatch. 


means IBERAL Policy 
Contracts which 

fully meet the public's 

Helpfulness present day needs 


” . ROGRAM 6Insur- 
Meeting ance facilities. 


Changing IVIDEND In- 
Conditions | creases _ reflecting 
the advantages accruing 
from efficient manage- 
ment as well as eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


Continuous 


‘Ne 


Men and Women 
of ability, charac- Ne 
ter and energy are 


30 yo - - en HOME LIFE 
taintaining this INSURANCE COMPANY 


service and effect- 
ing a greater distri- | OF NEW YORK 


bution of its bene- 256 BROADWAY 
fits. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DO 
WITHOUT 
THE 
CASUALTY 
INSUROR 


IF 


YOU 
DON’T 
WRITE 
THE 
CASUALTY 
LINES 


otherwise 
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: th a fe ree 
F HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
3207 Washington Ave 
Insurance Company 
SAINT LOUIS 

F JAMES A. McVOY, President 
E GEORGE GRAHAM, Vice-President V. F. LARSON, Secretary 
Eom ST UTNE Hin NLA ANAL i 

RENMEI ig 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
1871 —— FIFTY- FIVE YEARS —— 1926 


of conservative and successful management have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, 
up-to-date and progressive Life Insurance Companies. 


Issues ORDINARY Policies of the most approved forms 

from $1,000 to $100,000, with premiums payable annually, 

semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL Policies up 
to $1,000, with premiums payable weekly. 


Is Paying its Policyholders OVER $3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION OVER $41,500,000.00 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 





You can’t afford to miss a single 


issue. Your check for $2.00 sent to 
1362 Insurance Exchange, assures 
you of the next 12 issues. 
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“WILMER M. HAMMOND 


mT 


General Agent 


‘ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


10TH FLOOR, NATIONAL CITY BANK BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Des Moines, lowa 








in 


It 
It 
It 


It 


its 


of 


Royal Union Life Building, Corner 7th St. and Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


THE ROYAL 





A. C. TUCKER, President 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has $148,000,000.00 Insurance 


$22,000,000.00. 
tive. 


plete line of fast selling policies. 


Its steady progress and agegres- 
sive 
stantly attracting the best type 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





UNION 


Force. 


has paid to policyholders over 
is constructive and conserva- 
has an attractive and com- 


is fair and considerate with 
agents. 


methods have been con- 


insurance men to tt. 


UNION 











| Premiums once reduced are per 


War, Flu or other catastrophe can not r 





insurance if “‘dividends’’ were decreased 


vide for sharing in mortality savings a 





pating policies issued by 








their original level as would be the case in “‘ participating”’ 


Do you know of any non-participating policies which pro- 


earnings? Premiums have been reduced under several forms 
of policies since 1919 and this unique feature is now regu- 
larly embodied in all forms of the low-rate non-partici- 


FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


HOME OFFICE — CINCINNATI, OHIO 






‘manently lower 








aise them even to 





or passed, 






nd excess interest 






the 















do you run across a pol- 
icy on which you desire 
the rate or that you wish 
to know something 


about? The Unique 
Manual Digest shows 
the rates on all the prin- 
cipal policies at every 
age. Likewise it gives 
the disability and double 
indemnity rates. 


Annual statements, 
rates, values, dividends, 
net cost, policies, and 
tables are all shown in 
the Digest. 


Every agent should have 
this great fact book on 
Life Insurance. With it, 
he will be known as the 
agent who knows. His 
clients and friends will 
look to him for answers 
on any question of Life 
Insurance. The alert 
agent cannot afford to 
be without the Unique 
Manual Digest. 


The National 


Underwriter 
Company 


1362 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


307 Iowa National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines | 


420 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 
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LIFE MEN NEED | 
GOOD LITERATURE. 


GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE |e 


INSURANCE CO. of Los Angeles, California Books 


Offers Unusual Opportunities to Ambitious Life “Knowledge is Power” 
Underwriters desiring to Build a Profitable Future with What to Say........scceseeeeeeceee, $1.50 
one of the Most Progressive Companies in the West. oe 

Liberal Agency Contracts and Attractive Policies ss wt a bho Pais: reg 
are Inspiring Features of its Service, augmented by Sym- 
pathetic Support and Cooperation from Home Office. 

__ A Few General Agency Openings are available to inal din Whe LMP fis 
Life Insurance Salesmen of High Character and Success- J. D. Lawrence 
ful Experience in each of the States of the Company’s Cyclopedic Dictionary of Insurance.$2.50 


field. J. A. Jackson 
Selling Points Classified 
A. M. Anderson 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY EER stig! a 
NOW! ae 


For full information upon the subject, please com- ey eee 


aan a municate with the address below in the territory in which Carl Slough 
Great Republic Life Building you desire to locate : 




















A. L. A. Schneider 


For California and Arizona, address: For Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, ORDER OF 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice President, address: TI . i ° 

1300 Great Republic Life Building, A. L. HART, Agency Supervisor, Netienal U ~ 

Los Angeles, California 3639 Paseo, 1362 Insurance Exchange 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago 

For Texas, address: For Arkansas, address: 


. R. RAILEY, Manager, S. W. Dep't, - , 
J ~ P E. L. BLACK, State Manager, LLL 


401-2 Mercantile Bank Building, P. O. Box 148, 
Dallas, Texas Little Rock, Arkansas IN ORDER TO BE AT 


YOUR BEST IN SELLING 
KNOW YOUR SUBJECT 
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LOUISIANA ranted Are Your Edges: 


STATE L | FE “Buzz—Blank—Clang—Buzz— Buzz—Done.” 


Insurance Company Two buzz saws had just finished cutting through a tough oak. 
HOME OFFICE “My, wasn’t that a tough case,” complained the latter. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. . . 
— =e “It wasn’t as bad as I thought it would be,” the former replied. 


The saws were identical in makeup, yet one had a hard task 
of what was play for the other—and the 


WHY NOT BECOME A GENERAL AGENT? 
degree of sharpness of the cutting teeth 


“or was the only mark of dissimilitude. 














. . If your policies have sharp edges, 
Many successful agents outgrow their present duties, and features that impress, and merit 


continue as sub-agents only because no opportunity is impression, if you have home 
office co-operation that is 


iven for promotion. 
aj P keen and ever alert, al- 
ic} ways solicitous of your 
In the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla ee ae 
homa and Texas, we offer to well qualified agents, lib- your job of properly 


eral General Agency contracts with choice of splendid serving your clients is 
considerably lightened 


locations. 
—— and the chances for an 
a" ‘ , ( : increased income 
Your communication will be received and treated with / measurably enhanced. 
V/s 


confidence. 








ZT \ 
BAZAN | GUARANTY LIFE 
th 41 


IRA F. ARCHER EE ~ INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 
Superintendent of Agencies Z DAVENPORT, IOWA 
= L. J. Dougherty, Sec. & Gen. Mer. 


\ L - eo 
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Peoria Life 
Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


well-dressed, well-fed, enjoy 
ing a good income and the 
comforts and pleasures of life. 


But “standards of life” 
means more than “standard of 
living.” There has been an 
equally marked advance in the 
underwriter’s conception of his 
business, in his professional 
qualifications, and in his capac 
ity to serve the needs of his 
policyholders. 

The Peoria Life takes satis 
faction in having contributed 
to the material prosperity of 
its Agency Force through Pe- 
oria Life Service to Agents; 


Congratulations 
to the Committee 


Congratulations are due the 
program committee of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters As- 
sociation international conven- 
tion. They have selected a 
theme whose breadth and pos- 
cr sibilities are boundless, yet it is 
| On =] intensely practical in its appli- 

cation. “Raising Standards of 


i 
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Life through Life Insurance” 
—the very words are an in- 
spiration to life underwriters. 


And the thinking life under- 





writer will not- fail to realize 
that the standards of life re- 
ferred to include his own. The 
typical shabby life insurance 
agent of yesterday would be 
hard to recognize in his pros- 
perous successor of today— 


and in the fact that its agents 
are worthy representatives of 
the best in modern life insur- 
ance, serving their policyhold- 
ers completely and thoroughly 
through Peoria Life Service to 
Policyholders. 
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As Trees Grow— 


O. Does the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California. It was 

a tiny seed that Leland Stanford and his little group of pioneer associates 

put in the ground in 1868, but it was planted in the fertile soil of the Golden 

State, known the world over for its Big Trees. The fertility of that soil typifies 

the legal reserve system of Life Insurance. It would have been a surprise if the 
Pacific Mutual, thus planted, had not lived and grown. 


Like many trees that are destined for long life, the Pacific Mutual grew 
slowly at first. But its growth in that period was none the less healthy. Its 
roots spread far, reaching out into many States, and struck deep to tap the rich 
sources of nourishment from which itis now drawing. Upon the root system, 
developed and expanded in the earlier period, is taking place the vigorous and 
rapid growth the Pacific Mutual has been experiencing in recent years. 


Trees have many branches; so has the Pacific Mutual. Just a few at first, 
they have increased as the tree has grown. Some are larger than others, but 
they are all bearing fruit—the fruit of good service. In its Life and Accident 
Departments, with their several divisions, many plans of insurance and multi- 
plied policy contracts, the Pacific Mutual is admirably equipped to meet every 
possible personal insurance need. Trees are for safety, for security, for pro- 
tection. These are what hundreds of thousands have found who have sought 
shelter under the spreading arms of the Pacific Mutual. 


The Pacific Mutual belongs to the family of trees that are endigenous, that 
grow from the heart out. In common with most other organized groups, it has 
long since found that the corporation that aims at real success must allow the 
qualities of the heart to have a large place in all that it plans and does. Justice, 
honesty, fairness, liberality, fidelity to its agreements—these are some of the 
qualities its management has consistently sought to put into daily practice in 
dealing with its policyholders, its agents and its employes. 


The trees we most admire are those that are shapely, well halanced, sym- 
metrical. To grow in this way has ever been the ambition and the care of those 
who are most responsible for shaping the destinies of the Pacific Mutual. They 
are giving their best thought and energies and utilizing every available resource 
that the Pacific Mutual may ever be a healthy, vigorous, growing tree; a well- 
formed, symmetrical tree; a tree whose fruitage is abundant and of the best 
quality; a veritable tree of life whose leaves are for the healing of the nation. 


Home Orrice, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Effective October First 





6 ee Continental Assur- 

ance Company will is- 
sue a complete new series 
of broader and more liberal 
Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. 


For detailed information 
address 


D. W. McFALL 


Ass’t Secretary and Underwriter 
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THE AFFILIATED CONTINENTAL COM- 
PANIES WRITE EVERY LINE OF IN- 
SURANCE EXCEPT OCEAN MARINE 








CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Ce. 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


CHICAGO 910 South Michigan Avenue ILLINOIS 




























THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, Lif 
bs f . e Insurance Edition. Published daily by The National Underwriter Company. Office 
of publication, 147 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Thirtiet year. Extra Edition, No. 37-C. Friday, September 
ii a $3.00 Po year; 25 cents per copy. Entered as second class matter June 9, » ice Chicago, 
“» under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional Entry at Philadelphia, Pa., daily for September 15, 16 and 17, 1926. 
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MODERN CRUSADER SERIES 
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A FINAL TEST OF LEADERSHIP 


« _ the most part, they were without arms and without discipline." In that tragic 
line, history pays eloquent tribute to the courage and the faith of the ten thousand 
men who followed Peter the Hermit in 1096. 

Beyond the Bosphorus, those early crusaders were massacred rather than defeated. 
Bravely — and blindly — they had relied upon the “‘ might of being right"’ 

Three years later, a victorious host under the leadership of Godfrey of Bouillon rode 
through the gates of Jerusalem. The reason for their success lay in the face that they 
had been carefully selected, fully equipped, and thoroughly trained. 

And what of the MODERN CRUSADERS — those upright men who, through the 
insurance business, are devoting their lives unselfishly to the service of their fellow-men? 
Must their future depend solely upon their own resources or are they to be assured the 
quality of leadership that makes good men better — and makes fighting men invincible? 

Representatives of the Phoenix Mutual are carefully selected for the services they are to 
render. Fair play demands that no man be asked — nor permitted — to undertake what he 
cannot possibly do. 

Next, our men are provided with unusually complete equipment. And finally, they are 
thoroughly trained in our Home Office school of salesmanship. 

In other words, the Phoenix Mutual is keenly aware of the responsibilities of leadership. 
And to its own men, its program of preparedness has become a guarantee of success that in- 
spires continual confidence. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CQMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 







HOME OFFICE 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE IS PROBABLY THE COMPANY YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
9 
He’s 
One in a Million 
To Someone 





I § IFE INSURANCE has no greater 

function than that of providing 
for the future of little children. In- 
numerable and varied as are the pur- 
poses for which Life Insurance has been 
used, its most important service lies in 
this field. 


It is upon the children of today that the 
future of tomorrow depends. No man 
has a more worthy mission, a more in- 
spiring job than the life insurance man 
who serves to make possible the well 
equipped and educated men and women 
of tomorrow. 


To each fond parent his boy or girl is 
“One in a Million.” There is nothing 
of more vital importance than the posi- 
tive assurance that “his” or “her” future 
is provided for. 


Among the first to recognize and to pro- 
vide contracts satisfying the need for 
Children’s or Juvenile life insurance 
policies was the Peoples Life, Illinois. 


We take great pride in our children’s 
policies. They are of the highest grade 
—there are no finer! Because they fill 
a well defined need and have a strong ap- 
peal, these life insurance contracts are 
easily sold. Every parent of the boy or 
girl “in a million” is a good prospect. 


‘Life Is Worth Living 
If the Future Is Provided for.’’ 





SEYMOUR STEDMAN 
President 
G. L. Lest Tiarioe#we 


Secretary & Treasurer 
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This national characteristic is one of the secrets of the present position held by 
our country. It is the secret also of the unparallelled development of Life 
Insurance in America—a development that gives our nation not merely more 
insurance-in-force than all the rest of the civilized world, but nearly four times 
as much. 


In the American Agency System of Life Insurance, next to the constructive 
work of the companies themselves, no single force has contributed more to 
organization than the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Watch-word of the Modern Agency System 


It was said by Andrew Carnegie, quoting Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘“‘Clear-Thinking Yankee’’, that whenever 
three Americans get together, they organize! 








If it be true that organization enables us to cooperate 
more effectively for the transaction of our common 
business—then we need still more of it! 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS 
W. J. BRYDEN, Secretary & Gen. Mgr. 
STATEMENT 
as of June 30, 1926 
ASSETS : _ LIABILITIES 
Real Estate Mortgages (First Liens)................0..- $443,100.00 Net Reserves «01.0.0. seeceseeseeeeeeeeeeecseceeenceeseees $456,533.00 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value).........0..cceeeeeeeees 129,424.47 Unapportioned Funds’ ........--.+seeesseeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 10,540.63 
COND 0 CNMDER, dc cccccveseedqetduensisbulpivebaets 12,900.16 Premiums Paid in Aivance........+0-.sssceeeeeeeee evens 1,066.81 
ee OS Se OE DD icicccinccsss/ceuanstaneaxcinnas 17,787.02 Interest Paid in Advance..........-....ssseeeseeseee seers 800.00 
Cash in Bank not on interest...........cccoccccccccess 2,740.70 Estimated Amount Payable for Taxes............ esse 1,059.50 
Peley Laane ad Lietseceesscs..o6scvcecssicccsanetocevcs See Death Claims in Process of Adjustment.............--. 5,500.00 
Renewal Premium Notes on Policies in force............ 1,062.46 Unpaid Bills ............seeseeseceeeeeeeeceeeeeeceseenenes 4,334.50 
Accrued Interest (None past due)............seeeee. scene 13,236.67 Liabilities Except Capital Stock..............sscccccsses $479,834.44 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums (Secured by Legal RUNS POE es sncccccncvecccccessee: secccccssed $100,000.00 
DED -coccunoasncedephaurecevssedeéndestancesesoasednae 51,881.04 Eee 8. osc canmcnannenenesnencsete 137,055.98 
All Other Assets.....-..s.cscseeseeeeeneeeereeeeeeeeeeenees o 9,152.0 Surplus as regards Policyholders............... ers 
Goees AST ceccccscccccecsseccceessccccessccooncoosecs $716,890.42 TEE. a snu sini. <aeaenbnensduneaeuseimen cas $716,890.42 
re NEW and DIFFERENT “* 
ASK FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR NEW POLICY FOR 
SELECTED RISKS—IT’S DIFFERENT—A FLEXIBLE CON- 
TRACT ADAPTABLE TO EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE— 
COMPLETE DETAILS UPON REQUEST WITHOUT ANY 
OBLIGATION. 
ADDRESS: HOME OFFICE—TOPEKA, KANSAS 



























A GOOD REASON 


What does one agent 


ok ok * 
Want with two (2) copies 
* * BN 
Of The National 
i 1K tk 
Underwriter? 
x * * 
That’s easy. He says 
* a ~ 
He finds it pays 
* OK ok 
Him to read a 
+ cs ok 
Little on life 
* on ok 
Insurance before he 
* ‘* K 
Starts out so that his 
*K 1 * 
Mind will get a new 
* ~ * 
Slant for the day. Thus 
* * * 
He keeps from going 
* * * 
Stale on his canvass. 
* * * 
He subscribes for one 
x * * 
Copy at his home and 
* a * 
One at his office 
* ok * 
So that no matter 
ok * * 
Where he starts from 
x * * 
He has at hand 
x * * 
The newest thought 
* * ok 
And the most stimulating 
* * * 
Ideas of men 
ok tk * 
Whose problems are like 
* * * 
His. He finds best 
1K x * 
Results are secured 
* * ok 
When his mind has been 
~ + *« 
Busy with insurance thoughts 
x a uke 
Before he reaches 
* * ok 
The Prospect. And that 
* + * 


Is why he takes two (2) 
* * ok 


Copies of the greatest 


* * * 
Life Insurance Weekly— 
* *K ok 


The National Underwriter. 
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KANSAS CITY 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


J. B. REYNOLDS—PRESIDENT 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


W. T. GRANT—PRESIDENT 
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‘he Life Insurance Companies 
of Kansas City ~ ~ ~ 
Extend Greetings to the 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters ~ 





It was our pleasant privilege in 1925 
to play a part in welcoming your con- 
vention to Kansas City—The Heart 
of America and rapidly becoming one 
of our country’s outstanding insurance 
centers. 


We are happy that you came. You’ll 
be welcomed just as heartily when 
you come again. 
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NATIONAL FIDELITY 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


RALPH H. RICE—PRESIDENT 


Lid 












MIDLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DANIEL BOONE—PRESIDENT 
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It’s not the applications 
Nor the prospects on the way; 
It’s the policies you place in hand 
That bring the coin to stay. 


The financial success of the life insur- 
ance salesman depends altogether upon 
the number of policies he places. Reyec- 
tions mean not only loss of business but 
also waste of valuable time in work 
which proved fruitless. 


Lincoln National Life agents have a 
chance to make all their work count be- 
cause [The Lincoln National Life Insu- 
rance Company issues policies on a very 
high percentage of all applications sent 
in. Its age range runs from one day old 
to 70 years. 


The Lincoln National Life also be- 
lieves that speed in handling business has 
a value in dollars and cents. It mails 
out the majority of all policies within 
twenty-four hours after the applications 
are received at the Home Office. 


The 





More Than $425,000,000 In Force 


Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


“‘Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Ind. 
































Now open 
for business 
in Arkansas 
and Colorado 
in addition 
to our 

home state. 


We are willing 
to spend the 
money with 
good men 

for a 

good business. 


JOHN M. HOWRY 
Manager of Agenetes 


STEPHEN M. BABBITT 
Active President 






———— 
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DELEGATES! 


: A Hearty Welcome 
to 


NEW JERSEY 


and 
Best Wishes 
for the 
Most Successful Year 


You Have 
Ever Enjoyed 








Ig 





The PRUDENTIAL 


, Insurance Company of America 
T EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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LIFE + ACCIDENT + HEALTH 





Do You Sell 
Accident and Health 


Policies? 
If you do—you need the Casualty 
Review. 
> If you don’t, you are passing up 
. a profitable sideline. 
Ss The Casualty Review will help 


The LIBERTY LIFE 


Presents a New Sales 











Organization Plan % 

S 
where prospects are supplied to all their new Cy you get started and once started 
Agents. , * will keep you going. It is the only 
We have also established a system whereby all / publication devoted solely and ex- 
Local Agents receive aid from their General Agent } clusively to the Accident and Health 
under the new plan. business. It contains real helpful 
Our policies cover every modern feature of pro- | business-getting hints and sugges- 
tection. 


Our record of progress speaks for itself. 


Agency openings in each of the following states: 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, Illinois, 
California, Texas, Colorado and Wyoming. 


A Real Opportunity for Good Men 


The LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 









tions. There are special articles on 
the methods that particular men 
have used successfully, depart- 
ments, pictures, and other helpful 
material. It is an honest to gosh 
money-maker for H and A sales- 
men, 


You can get this live red-blooded 
salesman’s magazine for a whole 
year for two dollars. Twenty cents 
will bring you a sample copy. Act 
now. You'll never regret. 





LIBERTY LIFE BLDG. - - TOPEKA, KANSAS 
THE CASUALTY REVIEW 


1362 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 





“LIBERTY LIFE AGENTS DRIVE SORROW FROM TOMORROW” 























A Letter of Recommendation | 
To the Salesman of Life Insurance Estates 


A SUCCESSFUL RECORD is the finest recommendation a business organization or an individual can have. 
“ ” ° Ty ; . 

We mean “successful” in the very best sense of the term. Not only a successful financial record, but also a reputa- 

tion for fair dealing with everyone. 








WE INVITE an investigation as to our past and present, as to our fair dealing with both agent and policyholder. 
If then, you are of the same type, and interested in an agency connection in one of the following states, write us. 


Pennsylvania Missouri Arkansas 
Ohio Kansas New Mexico 
Illinois Oklahoma Texas 


Arizona 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF LOW COST-LIBERAL VALUE POLICIES OFFERED 
CLOSE HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION—NUMEROUS SALES HELPS 


The BANK SAVINGS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Since 1908 











E. H. LUPTON, JR., President GEO. L. GROGAN, Manager of Agencies 


| 


= 
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The Union Central Life Insurance Company 





ILLINOIS AGENCY 


EDWARD A. FERGUSON 


Manager 


CHICAGO 




















There is a 
REASON why 


you can earn more money 
in the Chicago General 
Agency of the 


Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Milwaukee 


OUR SYSTEM OF 
AGENCY PROTECTION 


1. Agents are protected against 
rebaters. 


2. Agents are protected against 
brokers. 


3. Agents are protected against 
“part-time” men. 


4. Agents have the advantage of 
extensive route lists and the 
services of a competent Statis- 
tician free. 


a 


Geneval Agents 


ROOKERY BUILDING 
209 S. La Salle St. 





N CHICAGO there is 


a big opportunity for 
the live agent. Here 





are thousands of 

Men are engaged 
in many professions and busi- 
ness activities. There are big 


men to be reached. Chicago 


prospects. 


has men of high position and 


Then life in- 


great resources. 














surance work needs agents 
who can get those of more 
modest income. There are 
clerks and wage earners to be 


insured. 


Men operating through the 
well established and high 


grade offices represented on 

















“ETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford 





Weoffer opportunity | 
to men of vision. | 


Brokers will find us 
especially equipped 
to aid them with 
their problems. 


Now writing sub- 
standard risks. 


S. T. WHATLEY 





























Good men 
want to 
work 
with us 





We Want 
Good Men 

















this page are succeeding. Gen. Agt. 
Others can succeed in a simi- 2043,—230S. Clark St. 
lar manner. | Chicago 
| 
_——— —E—E——e 
A GOOD “HOOK UP” FOR “LIVE WIRES” 7 
The Two Million a Month ‘Agency We Make You 
Succeed 


of 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. of N. Y. 


HERMAN C. HINTZPETER, Manager 


Room 866, 208 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 











Success Makes 
You Money 
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Philadelphia, the earliest home of Life Insurance in the 
United States, extends a warm welcome to the members 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters who 
are visiting the Sesqui-Centennial City. 


From these earliest beginnings the growth of Life In- 
surance has been phenomenal, and we feel that in your 
capable hands the “best is yet to be.” 


The future will see a still greater development in the 
amount of Life Insurance carried, and it will be still 


You are cordially invited to visit the Home Offices 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
112 Broad Street 


Girard Life Insurance Company 
529 Chestnut Street 


Home Life Insurance Company 
506 Walnut Street 


President Coolidge Opened This Bridge Roa 


To The Members of the Nationa 








between 


Pro’ 
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e Road 





Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, July 4, 1926 












wWssociation of Life Underwriters 


he § better adapted to serve the needs of the American 


ets § People. 


ho For the quality of this future service the members of 


the National Association are peculiarly responsible, 
In: § since theirs is the personal contact with the people who 
ul B carry Life Insurance policies. It is your recognition 

of the responsibility which makes the annual meeting 
he § of the National Association a matter of moment to the 
ill f Whole country. 


ces & Of the Companies domiciled in Philadelphia 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
6th and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street 





' ° . 
rovident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
4th and Chestnut Streets 
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What we offer— 


(In which we become specific) 


F course, we have plenty of “Serv- 
ice” to offer to our Field Repre- 
sentatives 





And “Co-operation,” and “Cordial 
Relationships with the Officers of the 
Company”—— 


And all of those generalities—all with 
lots of capital letters. 


But, Becoming Specific 


Here is what we have for our Field 
Force (among other things) : 


1. Training in selling by men who 
know how to sell and how to train. 


2. Printed matter which furnishes 
selling points, which can be used 
by the agent for his own informa- 
tion or shown to the prospect. 


3. Acomplete line of personal Insur- 
ance, including all the most up-to- 
date forms of Life Insurance and 
complete coverage Accident and 
Health policies. 


4. Direct Mail Advertising co-opera- 
tion which helps get results. 


(These items are not necessarily listed 
in the order of their importance. Rate 
them any way you wish.) 


Now, Becoming More Specific 


Any one, with or without experience 
in the sale of Life or Accident and Health 
Insurance, who is looking for a connec- 
tion with a growing, old line company, 
will be courteously and completely in- 


formed about our methods if he will get 
in touch with us. 


Great Northern Life 


Insurance Company 
(Home Office—Milwaukee) 


110 South Dearborn Street :: :: 3: CHICAGO 











We want Real Men 


F you want to succeed in the 
business of Life Underwriting 
and you feel that friendly coopera- 
tion from a Home Office will 
contribute to that success, we have 
a proposition that will interest you. 
If you realize that to be successful 
you must be earnest, honest, ener- 
getic and count success not from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents 
only, but must include as a part of 
that success the ability to serve 
efficiently, then you will find it 
pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 


Opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, Iowa, 
California and Texas. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Always a Resolute Defender 
of the Mutual Principle in 
Life Insurance Practice 


EDGAR C. FOWLER JULIUS H. MEYER 
General Agent General Agent 

750 First National Bank Bldg. 30 N. La Salle Street 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











BROKERS: 


Besides having everything 
In the way of Service 
FOR YOU 
We Have 
An Attractive Guaranteed Six 
Per Cent Trust Agreement 


J. L. Haas 


Genera AGENT Lire DEPARTMENT 
The Travelers 


Phones— 1231 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Dearborn 9391 - 9392 Chicago 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROBERT F. PALMER 


S 


SHG 0 


S 


105 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 








CRW 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
life 
We have room 
for two or three 
more active 


agents in 


Chicago. 


General Agent 


Chicago Illinois 








= 
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“af EW ENGLAND COMPANIES 
have always stood out promi- 


nently as bulwarks of safety in 


England is a synonym for dependable pro- 
tection. New England laws and New Eng- 
land state supervision are recognized the 
country over as exemplars. 
agencies of New England companies have 
taken special pride in being able to carry 
the banner of sound life insurance to the 


people of that great city. 
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OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


In fact, New 
General Agent 


Telephone Harrison 1434-0402 
Chicago, IMinois 


The Chicago 


a 


Call and Get Acquainted. 
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Louis J. Fohr 


General Agent 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 


208 S. La Salle Street Chicago 








Bokum & Dingle 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


112.W. Adams St., Chicago, IL 
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WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


Room 1946-1948, The Straus Bldg. 
S.W.cor Michigan Ave. and Jackson Bivd. 


Exeptional Opportunities for 
Full Time Agents and 
Brokers in Our New Agency. 
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Will Be Glad to Have You 
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SAN 
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THREE-QUARTERS 
of a CENTURY 


T is not difficult to understand why the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1925 surpassed 
all previous efforts and in 1926, its Diamond 
Jubilee year, is continuing to eclipse past- 
records. Seventy-five years of Service efficient. 
ly and promptly rendered have won the con- 
fidence of its policyholders, its representatives, 
and the public in general. 


A Company with a sterling reputation 
policy contracts which are not excelled, and a 
Home Office that has the right spirit make a 
combination that ensures success for any ener- 
getic and capable man or woman in the Field. 






























MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ORGANIZED IN 1851 



















More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance 


in Force 
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Making 


LIVE SESSION OF 
MANAGERS GROUP 


Wealth of Material 
Is Brought Forward 
at Sectional Meeting 


Problems of Both New and 
Well Established Agencies 


are Discussed by Leaders 





Convention Headquarters, 
Atlantic City, Sept. 17. 


ANY who attended all of this year’s 
M sessions are of the opinion that the 

managers group conference held 
Thursday afterncon was by all odds the 
best session of the entire convention. It 
certainly produced a wealth of “good stuff.” 
It was held in one of the convention rooms 
of the Hotel Traymore, and perhaps this 
in some measure accounts for enthusiasm 
and interest that was aroused. Those at- 
tending were able to get away from the 
big convention hall for a time and felt 
themselves to be at a more intimate sort of 
gathering than was possible in the audi- 
torium on the Steel Pier. Another impor- 
tant reason for the success of the man- 
agers group conference was the manner 
in which it was conducted by John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. Mr. 
Holcombe kept the meeting well in hand, 
limited the speakers to a specified time 
and compelled everyone speaking to talk 
to the subject. 


Woman Speaker Gives 
Meeting Snappy Start 


The meeting got off to a snappy start 
with the discussion by Miss B. B. Mac- 
farlane, of the Pan-American Life at New 
Orleans. Miss Macfarlane was the only 
woman to speak but she showed a knowl- 
edge of her subject not frequently sur- 
passed by any man. She was questioned 
by many at the end of her talk. Her dis- 
cussion laid the foundation for the carry- 
ing out of all of the rest of the program. 
That is, she began at the beginning by 
telling how to secure agents. 

The next speaker, James A. Fulton, vice- 
president of the Continental Life of Dela- 
ware, told how to sell the job to the pros- 
pective agent after he is secured. Mr. 
Fulton does not make the mistake of 
qu toting too roseate a picture to those 
whom he is assigned to interest in life 

nsurance. He describes both the dark and 
bright sides. He explained just how he 
manages to arouse the interest of the pros- 
pective agent and the features of life in- 
surance selling that he emphasizes in order 
to arouse interest. 


Paul Clark Describes 
Training Methods Used 


Paul F. Clark, home office general agent 
of the John Hancock, took up the general 
topic where Mr. Fulton left it. Mr. Clark 


(Continued on Page 16) 


e National Underwriter 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


SNAPPED IN THE BOARDWALK PARADE 





Closeup of George D. Alder, new president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, taken while he was attending the Atlantic City convention. 





Dr. S. S. Huebner is Presented with 
Memorial and Check by Association 


FTER Dr. S. S. Huebner of the 

Wharton School of Finance of the 

University of Pennsylvania had 
finished his address on “Raising the 
Standards of Life through Life Insur- 
ance” on Friday morning, he was sur- 
prised with a presentation of a $500 
check, together with a memorial signed 
by President Frank L. Jones and Sec- 
retary Everett M. Ensign of the Na- 
tional association. The memorial and 
check are the National association’s 
recognition of Dr. Huebner’s import- 
ant contribution to life insurance. The 
memorial follows: 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters wishes to express to you 
the appreciation all life underwriters 
feel for the invaluable service you have 
increasingly rendered for many years 
to a great profession, and to all inter- 
ested in our great institution. Far in 
advance of men of less keen insight 
you have not only long recognized the 
economic importance and social value of 
the insurance on life values to society, 
but with able pen and eloquent lips, in 
classroom and in counsel have pre- 





sented its usefulness to scholars and to 
the world with a clearness and power 
equalled by few if any. 

“Educating the public to realize that 
life values are greater than property 
values and are fundamental is largely 
your own original and great contribu- 
tion. 

“Your service to the cause of edu- 
cating first the underwriter, then the 
educator, and now the students and 
through them the public on life insur- 
ance and its relation to other great 
social economic problems has been 
equalled by none, and includes your 
own first real text book and now the 
series of text books you are editing and 
writing and the most able and recent 
outline for a collegiate course in life 
insurance not only of great value itself, 
but which may prove far reaching in its 
ultimate results. 

“During all these years you have not 
only given this great service to life in- 
surance but you have done it at sacri- 
fice of time, strength and money unsel- 
fishly, generously, willingly and with 
an interest and courtesy that has en- 






Insurance Fulfill Its Mission 


PROGRAMMING, 
LIFE INCOME UP 


Two Topics Stressed 
in Closing Session 
of Life Underwriters 


Harris, Van Arsdall and 
Huebner Head-Liners at 
Friday Morning Meeting 


Convention Headquarters, 
Atlantic City, Sept. 17. 


TTENDANCE dropped back again 
A to a comparatively small figure at 

the final session of the convention 
held on the steel pier Friday morning. 
Many left Atlantic City Thursday night, 
although the program presented on Friday 
morning was one of the strongest of any 
of the sessions. The auditorium looked 
quite deserted in comparison to the scene of 
yesterday, when every available seat was 
taken and there was standing room only in 
the rear. 

The international aspects of the con- 
vention were again emphasized by having 
A. L. Petty of Winnipeg, the Canadian 
association’s president, as the presiding 
officer and George H. Harris, supervisor 
of the field service bureau of the Sun Life, 
as one of the principal speakers. Dr. Hin- 
son B. Howlett of the First Baptist Church 
of Atlantic City gave the invocation. The 
meeting started, as all of the rest of the 
morning sessions have, three quarters of 
an hour late. As it progressed, the strag- 
glers filed in so that by the time the meet- 
ing was well under way the attendance 
was up to that of the first day which, how- 
ever, was not large. 


Alder Urges Sustained 
Interest Throughout Year 


George B. Van Arsdall, superintendent 
of the educational department of the 
Equitable Life of New York, followed 
Mr Harris with a talk on programming. 
Mr. Van Arsdall has travelled all over 
the United States for the Equitable doing 
educational work in the company’s various 
agencies. He is a thinker and a teacher 
and was one of the first to get behind the 
new generally recognized idea of draw- 
ing up an inclusive life insurance program 
—~ prospects. 

J. Clark, of the John Hancock at 
Baltinvore took a few minutes following 
(Continued on Page 16) 





deared you to thousands of life under- 
writers who regard you as a friend to 
them as well as to their cause. 

“The check handed to you is but to 
emphasize our sense of obligation to 
you for a service no money could repay 
and goes with the hope that your val- 
uable life and health may be spared, 
that we may, in years to come, con- 
tinue to enjoy this happy relation.” 
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Getting Life Insurance Story over 


To the Woman in Business 


By MRS. IDA K. GOLDEN 
Manager Woman’s Department, Penn Mutual, New York City 


N talking to you about carrying the 
| message of life insurance to the 

woman I want to give you the actual 
methods we use in getting our story 
over to the woman in business. In New 
York City it is not a very easy matter 
to get to the average woman in business, 
because the large organizations employ 
great numbers of women, and they are 
not always willing to have women come 
in and take the time of the girls in the 
organization. We have found it most 
effective, however, in appealing to the 
sales manager of the particular organi- 
zation and receiving his cooperation in 
talking with the women, 


Approach Younger Women 
On the Basis of Savings 


Our experience has been that the 
young girl cannot be approached on the 
subject of life insurance as life insur- 
ance. We have got to talk to her on a 
plan of saving money over a definite 
number of years for a definite purpose. 
In doing this we follow lines of least 
resistance and get quite good results. 

I would like to talk about a particular 
case which I think is of great interest 
and which I think will demonstrate get- 
ting the sale of life insurance over to 
the woman who has passed her fortieth 
birthday and who is a little bit difficult 
of approach. The particular case I 
have in mind was closed in my office 
about six weeks ago on the life of a 
woman 47 years of age who had been 
approached for two years persistently 
by one woman in our organization and 
who admitted when she came into my 
office that she had been solicited for life 
insurance for 12 years and didn’t need 
life insurance. 


Woman Said She Didn’t 
Need Life Insurance 


She came up to the office merely be- 
cause she had been challenged by me 
as to her open-mindedness and her 
progressiveness, and so she came up 
fully prepared to explain to me that she 
was both open-minded and progressive 
and would listen to my story, but she 
wished to tell me first why she didn’t 
require life insurance. 

She had with her plans from 12 dif- 
ferent companies which had been mailed 
to her at her request to prove that she 
was open-minded. She had in addition 
a number of women in to see her and 
had not treated them very cordially. 
She opened her conversation without 
permitting me to say one word, by tell- 
ing me first of all she was not interested 
in life insurance because she had no de- 
pendents. She had two sisters who 
were wealthy, were well married, well 
provided for and who were not even 
interested in her particular welfare. 


No Provision Made 
for Next Years of Life 


I let her get all through with her conver- 
sation and when she had finished I asked 
her what particular provision she had made 
for the next years of her life. She had 
made none, but she was going to start some. 
I asked her how many years she had been 
in business. She had been in business since 
she was 19 years of age. She was 47 when 
she came into my office. I asked her how 
much money she had saved in those years 
and she frankly admitted that on a number 
of occasions she had gotten as much as 
$200 together, but always some friend who 
would need assistance would ask her for 
some money and she gave the money to 
her friends. She had very little of it re- 
turned to her. 

I challenged her question about her not 
having any one dependent upon her. I told 


her that she had a very important person 
dependent upon her and that was herself, 


and I asked her what provision she had 
made to take care of herself when she would 
give up her business career if disability 
overtook her and she admitted frankly that 
she had no particular plan. I made her 
admit then that she was a dependent upon 
herself and her own earning ability. 


Plan Proposed to Give 
Independence for Life 


I further asked her if I could prove to 
her that I had a definite plan by which she 
could be independent for life, would she 
agree that it was a good plan and she said 
she would. I said to her further, “You 
tell me you have two sisters who are per- 
fectly independent of you and who are not 
even interested in you. Do you want to be- 
come a dependent upon those two sisters?” 
She admitted very frankly that she did not. 
She came into my office at 10 minutes 
of five. She left the office at 10 minutes of 
six. I had her check for a policy that 
would yield her an income of $100 a month 
from the age of 65 and she was very en- 
thusiastic to be examined, and was the next 


y. 

She became so much interested in life in- 
surance that the particular agent whose 
client she was had at least four other clients 
brought to him by this woman, each one 
just as obstinate as she had been from the 
start. 


Ahead 
orld 


I think that women are forging ahead 
very rapidly in the business world. Many 
women are taking business as a life career, 
either business or profession, and it is those 
women to whom the story of life insurance 
must be told—after all, life insurance is 
but the application of common sense and 
it is an appeal to the common sense of the 
individual. Sometimes it is a little more 
difficult to get that appeal over to the 
women than it is to the men, but I find it is 
a great deal more satisfactory to close a 
case for a woman than for a man, because 
I think the need is in a measure even 
greater. 

The woman has not been solicited for life 
insurance to_the extent that the man has 
been solicited, for the simple reason we all 
know it is a little bit difficult to convince 
them. It is a little bit harder to get to 
them and most assuredly the business 
we get from them is not as big, but it 
is just as essential, and we as life un- 
derwriters have a duty, and that duty 
we must fulfill if we really believe in our 
proposition. 


Married Woman Also 
In Need of Assistance 


I feel that, insofar as the married 
woman is concerned, she, too, is in need 
of our assistance. We must show her 
what life insurance she needs, not only. 
to sell her for herself, but to sell her 
the idea to such an extent that she will 
cooperate with us through her husband 
in the additional purchase of life insur- 
ance. What right has a mother to feel 
that she is selfish in asking her husband 
to set aside an additional sum of money 
for the purchase of life insurance, be- 
cause she feels she will profit by it? She 
is depriving her children of absolute 
necessities, possibly education, if she 
stands in the way of the husband and 
father purchasing additional life insur- 
ance. 


Show Mother Why She 
Needs Life Insurance 


I doubt whether there is any under- 
writer in this entire assemblage who has 
not at some time come up against the 
proposition where a man has said, “I 
would like to take some additional in- 
surance, but my wife won’t let me.” 
There is many a woman who is out in 


Women Forgin 
In Business 


the life insurance world today selling 
life insurance because her husband has 
made that type of statement. 

To the mother, I feel that I have the 
understanding heart. I can go to her 
and show her why she herself should 
purchase life insurance because of her 
child or children. I have a son, and I 
know my entire feeling of confidence 
and fearlessness comes from knowing 
that no matter what may happen to me, 


— 


every ambition I have had for him can 
be fulfilled through the life insurance 
that I personally am carrying. In do- 
ing that myself, I know I can get over 
mighty strong to the other woman the 
fact that she can do the same for her 
child. For after all, does she know that 
if her husband passes on she will be left 
in a position where all the things that 
she planned, or they planned for that 
boy will be carried out? 


Questions Put to Frank M. See 
Bring Out Effective Answers 


PON the conclusion of his address, 

Frank M. See, who had the subject 

“Making the Interview Coopera- 
tive,” in the producers’ session, Thursday 
afternoon, invited the audience to bring up 
questions that are raised by their cus- 
tomers. His handling of them brought 
out many helpful suggestions. Some of 
the questions and answers were as fol- 
lows: 

x* x * 

QUESTION: Where is the money com- 
ing from to pay for this insurance? I am 
afraid of the examination, too. 

MR. SEE: It is hard to figure where the 
first money is coming from. Now, you 
want your wife to have the comforts of 
life, don’t you? You want your children 
to have a good education, don’t you? You 
are not afraid of the examination now, are 
you? The doctor will see you at 4 o’clock. 

*~ 


QUESTION: I belong to a church that 
doesn’t believe in life insurance. 

MR, SEE: But you do believe in the 
Bible, don’t you? And you believe St. 
Paul was one of the great men of the Bi- 
ble, don’t you? Turn to Timothy, 8-16; 
it reads like this: “He that provideth not 
for his own, especially those of his own 
household, is worse than an infidel, and 
hath denied the faith.” May I ask you to 
take that to the leader of your church and 
ask him if that is all right? 

ok * * 


QUESTION : My wife’s people are very 
wealthy, and my wife would be well taken 
care of if I died. 

MR. SEE: But she is your wife, isn’t 
she? Can you see the doctor this after- 
noon? That's all—just that she is your 
wife—if you bring that home strong 


enough. 
* * * 


QUESTION: I have no dependents. 

MR. SEE: That is fine. I realize 
that, but you are saving money, aren’t 
you? And you are saving for an old man 
that may some day be dependent, aren’t 
you? That is what I want to talk to you 
about, saving for the finest old man, your- 
self, when you get old. 

*~ * . 


QUESTION: I am afraid to take the 
examination—afraid I will be turned 
down. 

MR. SEE: I know how you feel about 
it, and I don’t blame you. I wouldn't 
want to get turned down, and I will tell 
you what I am going to suggest. I will 
take you to my doctor as my patient, and 
I will pay for the examination and if he 
doesn’t say all right, we won’t go ahead. 
Of course a man can’t get it if he isn’t a 
prospect. 

x* x * 

QUESTION: I may take it, but I won’t 
do it today. 

MR. SEE: And you may not take it 
unless you do it today. 
~ 7 * 

_ QUESTION: My wife objects to life 
insurance. 

MR. SEE: Why shouldn’t she? It is 
not for her. Just as long as she is your 
wife, she won’t get one penny of it. Now, 
if you want to ask some expert, all right. 

** * 


QUESTION: I am too busy to talk to 
you now. 

MR. SEE: That is fine. This is too 
important a subject to take up when a man 
really is busy. That is why I came in to 
see you, to find out when we might sit 
down for a few minutes and really go into 


this important proposition. Will 2 o'clock 


this afternoon be all right? 
- = 


QUESTION: I am a bachelor, 46 years 
old. I have lots of money, and I am not 
going to get married. 

MR. SEE: Frankly, unless there is a 
need for life insurance, we ought not to 
waste our time. We are trying to raise 
the standards of America where it is 
needed. The probable answer would be: 
But you have created an estate, haven't 
you, and you'd fight like everything to 
have one corner of that estate torn off, 
wouldn’t you? And yet that is just what 
is going to happen just the day you die 
unless you provide some method of meet- 
ing the taxes. 

* * * 

QUESTION: I have a friend in the 
business. 

MR. SEE: That is natural that you 
would think of that, but, after all, who is 
your best friend? You have not a friend 
in the world like the wife, have you? And 
this proposition is better for her than any- 
thing your friend has ever shown you, 
isn’t it? Let’s go where friendship counts 


most, 
* * * 


QUESTION: I think I can do more 
with my money in the building and loan 
society. 

MR. SEE: But where are you saving 
your money, and why? You are not sav- 
ing it just so it may be hoarded; you 
are saving it that it may be spent some 
time when it is most needed, aren’t you? 
Now, granted that you can do a little more 
for yourself, you are saving for your 
wife, your boy, your girl, not yourself, 
aren’t you? Life insurance offers more 
for the wife, the boy and the girl. Aren't 
you willing to take just a little bit less for 
yourself and let’s guarantee that all that 
you have started out to save right now will 
be saved. 

* * * 

QUESTION: I won't let the life insur- 
ance companies use my money. 

MR. SEE: But you'd be right glad to 
use theirs, wouldn’t you? Statistics which 
I have seen quoted as coming from the 
census bureau, although I have never seen 
the official report, show that less than 3 
percent of the money invested in America 
is invested in life insurance, but 73 percent 
of all estates of $5000 or over come from 
life insurance. I can’t vouch officially for 
that, but I have seen it quoted by a Co- 
lumbia University professor of economics 
as coming from the United States census. 





Pierce Is Secretary 


Frederick G. Pierce, general agent of 
the Connecticut General Life in Philadel- 
phia, is the new secretary of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and not 
Frederick G. Woodworth, of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life in the same city, as 
stated in Thursday’s daily. The similarity 
of names and the fact that both men have 
been especially active in the Philadelphia 
association and in the pre-convention work 
caused a confusion in names. 





At the weekly luncheon of the Lions’ 
Club of Atlantic City Wednesday Paul F. 
Clark, of Boston, vice-president of the Na- 
tional association, delivered an address of 
endowment and educational insurance. 
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Theory and Practice of Programming 


Long Look Ahead is Need of Business 
and of Individual—First Job to Apply 
Policies Already in Force to Aims 


By DR. GEORGE B. VAN ARSDALL 


Superintendent Educational Department, Equitable Life, New York 


67 F you. set yourself a task it is re- 
| markable how many other things 
grow out of the doing of that task.” 
Perhaps the author of this statement 
had two things in mind—first, that set- 
ting yourself to a task creates surprises 
in the things that grow out of its per- 
formance, and second, that facing a task 
with intelligent determination will tap 
hidden resources of power and supply the 
ability to solve the problems that grow 
out of the task. . 

A program is something in which a 
number of things are brought together 
for a specific purpose. It is a structure 
with the various parts related to each 
other and combined functioning to the 
perfection of the structure as a whole. 
It is surprising to find not only how 
many things grow out of the task of 
programming in life underwriting, but 
to discover two other important facts— 
first, that small things come to have large 
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significance when they are a part of a 
program, and second, that things which 
seemed large sink into minor importance 
when divorced *from their function in 
the program. 

“Raising the Standard of Life through 
Life Insurance” is the slogan of our 
convention, but the purpose of all our 
human activities, commerce, industry, 
science and art, education and religion is 
to “raise the standard of life.” The in- 
stitution of life insurance has its dis- 
tinct function in raising that standard. 
It will clarify our vision to make sure 
that we understand what that function is. 


Use of the “Long Look” 
In Business and Government 


We should be encouraged to approach 
the task of programming our service by 
some evident modern tendencies one of 
which is the increasing use of the “long 
look.” The heads of our great enter- 
Prises and institutions, corporations and 
colleges, universities, municipalities, states 
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and national governments are using the 
“long look” and building with great ob- 
jectives. Another characteristic of mod- 
ern practice is the foresight that men are 
exercising in providing against those 
contingencies that may wreck their plans 
as well as preparing to take advantage 
of the opportunities that the future may 
offer. We are building as never before, 
not only as to the magnitude of our 
enterprises, but in the science and care 
with which through the “long look” we 
are safeguarding the future of our plans. 
Many of our largest corporations have 
plans for the extension of their service, 
the development of the personnel of their 
organization and the source from which 
they will get their supplies for ten, fif- 
teen and twenty years ahead. It is safe 
to say that as men in the aggregate plan 
big things for the future it will react 
upon the individual to plan definite and 
big objectives for himself. Is it not sur- 
prising when we set our minds to the 
task of programming in life underwriting 
to find how many things grow out of it? 

It encompasses the objectives of the 
individual life. It forecasts the develop- 
ment of institutions, corporations and 
business enterprises. It requires the 
clear, long distance vision of the under- 
writer to foresee where breakdowns may 
occur, where greater resources will be 
needed and scientifically to underwrite 
these contingencies. The more a human 
life comes to have a program of definite 
objectives, the greater becomes the need 
for the seience of programming the pro- 
tection of these objectives. It is often 
the underwriter’s privilege not only to 
offer a program of protection but to 
create the objectives which he himself 
underwrites. 


Program Involves 
Knowledge of Prospect’s Aims 


Then what is the function of life in- 
surance in “raising the standard of life” 
through programming? As _ the very 
name implies, to insure is to “make sure.” 
Obviously we cannot make sure that a 
man’s objectives will be realized without 
knowing : 

Men’s life objectives— 

What they are; 

How he plans to accomplish them; 

How far he has gone with his plans; 

What are his present and prospective 
resources for the completion of those 
plans ; 

What are the main points of hazard at 
which his plans may break down; 

Are his plans within his capacity; 

Is his capacity greater than his plans? 

It will be of interest to recall those 
things that had to be done in the history 
of life insurance before the real life un- 
derwriter could come on the scene at 
all. The public must first have full con- 
fidence that the institution of legal re- 
serve life insurance was built on sound 
principles and equitably administered. 
That task has been completed and the 
public’s confidence is 100 percent. 


Foundation of Confidence 
Has Already Been Laid 


The actuaries have by their scientific 
calculations based on the records of many 
years and many lives made sure that their 
estimates of mortality and the interest 
earnings of money are dependable. The 
medical directors have by the care of 
their examinations and scientific observa- 
tions more than confirmed the findings of 
the actuaries. The investment departments 


have by their constant study of economic 
conditions and by the demands which they 
have imposed upon those who want to 
bond their enterprises with life insurance 
funds, guaranteed the safety of money 
committed to life insurance companies. 
The standards and practices of these de- 
partments are built on established data of 
present facts and intelligent, but conserva- 
tive forecasts for the future. They use a 
program. The integrity of the institution 
of legal reserve life insurance is not ques- 
tioned by the public today, and few, if any, 
sales are ever lost for lack of confidence 
that the companies are operating on a 
sound basis or will pay their obligations. 
The companies have built a foundation of 
confidence here upon which the life under- 
writer may build with perfect assurance 
that what he contracts with his clients will 
be discharged by his company. 

It now becomes the life underwriter’s 
responsibility to apply the same scientific 
program of service to his clients that the 
actuary and the doctor and the investment 
department are employing in the discharge 
of the trust committed to them. What a 
day that will be and what a difference 
there will be in the volume and character 
of our sales when the public has the same 
confidence in the field man’s ability to 
underwrite, that it now has in the com- 
pany’s ability to pay. 


Life Underwriter Is 
Client’s Eyes for Future 


A leading underwriter says that the first 
requisite of ability to serve our clients is 
to satisfy ourselves that we understand the 
needs to be served. Another is to prepare 
accurately a service to cover those needs 
consistent with the financial ability of the 
client. Again, let us not forget what it 
is that our service provides. Life insur- 
ance is more than money for future de- 
livery. It is for specific money for specific 
purposes to cover specific contingencies at 
specific dates. In other words, the life 
underwriter is the eyes of the future for 
his client, trained to foresee those places 
where his plans may encounter financial 
hazards or may need reinforcement or addi- 
tional funds. We are not salesmen of 
commodities but men who put our com- 
panies under contract to come to the rescue 
of their policy holders in financial emer- 
gencies. Our service relates itself not to 
the one event of death, but to a man’s 
life in its entirety. 

Our schools, colleges and universities 
equip our young men and women to earn 
a living in the various arts, sciences, in- 
dustries and professions. These institutions 
supply knowledge of the fundamentals of 
right thinking and training in the various 
sciences and industries. They train men to 
think and to work, how to apply their 
heads and hands to earn a living, but give 
very little training in how to apply the 
money which they earn to the solution of 
their individual financial problems. Is it 
not just as important that a young man 
should know how to make a financial suc- 
cess of his own personal life as that he 
should know how to complete the plan for 
an electric light plant, how to manage a 
department store or perform a surgical 
operation? 


None Trained in Applying 
Earnings to Objective 


No extensive investigation has been 
made or comprehensive formula devised to 
help a young man scientifically to apply 
what he earns to what he wants to do with 
what he earns. In illustration, a young 


man just out of college or a_ technical 
school—he is ready to live. He has been 
equipped with a sound body, a trained 
mind and technical skill. He has the de- 
sire, ambition and ability adequately to 
provide for himself and to get ahead 
financially. He would like to get sound 
advice as to the right way to invest his 
money and be sure that it will do for 
him the things that a man in his station 
has a right to expect. Most men do not 
hope to become wealthy, but this young 
man will have a saner view of himself 
and the world in which he lives if he has 
some intelligent idea as to what a man 
in his place in life and his ability may 
reasonably expect to accomplish. Those 
who have guided him, provided for him 
and equipped him up to the present time 
have done all that he could expect. 

One of the things that he learned in 
college was that it is not always so much 
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what you have as how you apply what you 
have that determines its effectiveness. The 
waters of Niagara were just as powerful 
before they were harnessed but their 
power was not applied. The energy in 
a drop of gasoline was just as dynamic 
before it was exploded and applied to the 
piston but it did not drive a high powered 
roadster or truck until man learned how 
to use it. There is a science of applying 
power in all its forms to give it the nth 
degree of effectiveness. 


Slogan for Banks and 
Life Insurance Companies 


The life underwriter is one of the men 
who should be equipped to help this young 
man apply his income to the highest degree 
of efficiency. There are few men whose 
incomes would not more satisfactorily 
supply their wants at present if they knew 
better how to apply their money. Most 
old men tell us the fault was not that 
they did not earn enough money in their 
lifetime, but that they did not use it right. 
Here is a slogan that I should like to 
see displayed on the literature of life 
insurance companies, banks and other in- 
stitutions that handle men’s money. It 
is this: “Most of our financial problems 
will yield to a relatively satisfactory solu- 
tion if we attack them early enough and 
with intelligence.” 

A life underwriter should be big enough 
to see the problems involved in his client's 
future and wise enough to underwrite 
whatever plans he makes. It would not 
be wise for him to attempt to tell every 
man what he should live for or propose 
any cut and dried scheme into which his 
life should fit. That is the individual's 
own privilege and to take it away or 
seriously interfere with it would destroy 
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personal initiative. The underwriter’s 
responsibility is to guarantee the objec*ives 
which his client has made for himself. 
Our task is relatively simple if we keep in 
mind those major objectives for which 
men live, the hazards to which they will 
be subjected and how life insurance can 
safeguard against them. 


Chief Interest Centers 
In Three Things 


Our chief human interest centers in 
three things: f 
1—Our personal careers, that is the 


work, business or profession in which we 
are engaged; 

2—The property or assets that we own 
or hope to acquire; 

3—Our families for whom 
moral and financial responsibility. 

These are the great things in our lives— 
the interests that call for preparation, 
planning and programming. The life un- 


we owe 
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derwriter does not consider one of them to 
the exclusion of the other. They are too 
intimately related to each other. For in- 
stance, a man’s property interests and the 
needs of his family may both suffer by 
interruptions and breakdowns in his career. 
Conversely, success in his business or pro- 
fession may be seriously retarded by wor- 
ries over the hardships that would threaten 
his family in the event of his premature 
death or disability. 

While the rise of an occasional man 
from obscurity to wealth has stimulated 
unfounded expectations in others, it re- 
mains a fact that the great majority of 
people neither crave large wealth or in 
their rational judgment expect it, but 
every honest, industrious man who applies 
himself to his work—a work for the ben- 
efit of society—has a right to expect that 
some agency of society will give hi 
wise counsel as to how he may apply his 
income so that it will render the highest 
service to him in satisfying his reasonable 
needs in these three major objectives of 
his life. 


Sift Expectations 
to Rational Basis 


Are not our life insurance companies 
one of those agencies and is not one of 
the responsibilities of the life underwriter 
to sift his client’s expectations to a rational 


basis and underwrite them? The hap- 
hazard writing of policies without fitting 
them in such items as the amount of 
premium deposits that a man should make, 
the amount of insurance that he should 
own, the number of payments he should 
make consistent with his expected earning 
capacity and the specific needs for which 
his insurance is to be used, into the frame- 
work of his main life objectives will 
hardly discharge the life wnderwriter’s 
responsibility. As well expect the motor 
of a Cadillac limousine to function in a 
Ford tractor just because it is a good 
motor. 

The sum of my thought here is that pro- 
gramming life insurance is: 
Protecting the hazards 

career, 

Underwriting his plans for the owner- 
ship of property, 

Guaranteeing an income to cover the 
needs of his family. 

Is it not surprising when we set our- 
selves to the task of programming in life 
underwriting to find how many things 
grow out of it? The performance of 
the clerical job of abstracting a mans life 
insurance policies by listing the companies 
in which he holds them, the policy num- 
bers, premium payment dates, cash values 
and similar minor details is not program- 
ming. It is only assembling the material 
to begin the program. 


Start With Policies 

Now Held by Client 

The first step in the task of program- 
ming is to apply the insurance that a man 
now owns to the problems that his family 
or his business will have in the event of 
his death. This is the first requisite be- 
cause it is the only scientific way of 
measuring the extent to which what he 
has will cover what he needs. Obviously 
it is better to apply what he has to the 
solution of the problem of what his family 
will need rather than to leave it unapplied 
just as it would be better for a man 
who had enough cloth to make a suit of 
clothes but not an overcoat also, to have 
the cloth made into a suit rather than to 
leave it as cloth. It would serve him 
better. This is the place to start, but 
remember doing this is only the start. 

There is just as much need for a scien- 
tific program in the methods of buying in- 
surance as there is for a scientific dis- 
tribution of what a man owns. Unfor- 
tunately both of these items have been 
grossly neglected in the past. The com- 
panies offer the underwriter a greater 
variety of tools with which to serve his 
clients in the methods of buying insurance 
in the two fundamentally different plans 
offered which are life policies and term 
policies. Each of these plans provide sev- 
eral methods within themselves. 


Two Kinds of Policies 
Are Like Different Tools 


Life policies are arranged to cover the 
period of a man’s life with options as to 
the completion of his payments such as 
ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five and thirty 
years or using his entire life to pay for 
his insurance estate. These well known 
forms also give the insured the privilege 
when he has completed payments on his 
insurance estate in ten, fifteen or twenty 
years that if it fits his station he may 
continue his deposits an additional number 
of years and receive the estate himself in 
person. 

These are two types of term policies as 
methods of buying—the term policy that 
expires, which is a most efficient device for 
covering temporary liabilities, and the term 
policy that endows, which both covers the 
liability and provides the fund for its 
liquidation at a specific future date. 

ow these are simply tools for the life 
underwriter to use, not, as has often been 
done, as an argument of competition as 
to the merits of one policy over another 
to close a sale, but as a scientific means by 
which the underwriter will allocate the 
proper amount of his client’s income to 
insurance protection without too seriously 
impairing his capital for other uses. We 
have been told that all policies are mathe- 
matical equivalents, and actuarially speak- 
ing, they are, but they are not all eco- 
nomic equivalents as tools for the service 
of the policyholder. Our sales presenta- 


of a man’s 


tion will be more effective with the pros- 
pective buyer and our service nore i 
in serving him if we adhere strictly to the 
real reason for these differences: im methods 
of buying and that is, that they are de- 
signed to fit the financial ability of the 
buyer. 
Policy That Fits 

Needs is the Right One 


One policy is better than amother as a 
method of buying just as a number nine 
shoe is better for a man with a number 
nine foot than a number eleven shoe. It 
fits him better. Not even an actuary can 
figure what will be the most economic 
method for any particular man to use in 
buying his insurance for no actuary knows 
anything about how much he is going to 
pay for it, but the underwriter, knowing 
what his needs are, can apply the appro- 
priation that he can make for insurance 
so that it will effectively cover his needs. 
Have you not sometimes found yourself 
handicapped in your ability to underwrite 
a client’s needs just as a physician finds 
himself unable to cure his patient not be- 
cause he has an incurable disease, but be- 
cause of complications brought about by 
something some other doctor has done? 

When the underwriter has arranged set- 
tlements on his client’s existing insurance 
to give it the maximum efficiency he 
should then use the science of effectively 
applied power in selecting from the differ- 
ent methods of buying which his company 
offers, those tools that will program his 
client’s future buying with due regard for 
other uses that he will have for ‘his in- 
come. A program of buying together 
with a program of settlements constitute 
the real test of efficiency and there is no 
substitute for efficiency when guarantees 
are at stake. Programming in life under- 
writing means discrimination as to: 

The times in a man’s life when he 
should buy insurance, 

How much he should own at different 
stages in his career, 

What percent of his income should be 
allocated to the factor of safety, 

The proper distribution of his premium 
payments, 

When and how they will be completed, 

Whether the protection will be tempo- 
rary or permanent, 

Whether his insurance should be left 
as an estate or endow for himself, 

Such settlements on his policies at 
maturity as will furnish the money that 
his family will need at the dates and in 
the amounts that they will need it. 


Breaks Down Greatest 
Barrier In Selling 


Consideration of these items by the 
underwriter will tend to eliminate from 
the mind of the client the unscientific and 
disconcerting viewpoint of competive rates 
in his own or other companies. It may 
prove to be “that something” that will 
break down the greatest of all barriers in 
providing life insurance service which is 
the thought in the mind of the prospect 
that “This man is trying to sell me some- 
thing.” You and I have nothing to sell 
except the service that our companies can 
render in helping men use their money to 
do the things they want to do with their 
money. 

A salesman relieves his client of money 
and gives him a commodity in return—a 
commodity that may be worth all he has 
paid for it, but you and I never relieve 
a man of his money. We transfer it from 
one account to another and in the transfer 
he always receives more than he transfers, 
Other transfers may give equivalents or 
create obligations, but the life insurance 
transfer immediately changes the policy- 
holder from the class of men who are 
debtors to the class of those who are 
creditors—a man who is living at a pre- 
mium and will die at par. 


_ Sense of His 
onomic Value Stirred 


The ways in which programming in life 
underwriting will raise the standard of life 
are as many and varied as life itself. 
Glance over the span of human life. We 
have at last sensed something of our 
responsibility to equip a boy to live by 
extending life insurance service to the age 
of ten. The boy’s standard of life when 


he begins to live will be raised jf his 
father has given him a sense of his ego. 
nomic value by imputing financial worth tp 
him before he actually could produce. fig 
ability to finance his profession or his 
business to save money, to assume family 
obligations, will be enhanced by this finan. 
cial reserve power which his father gaye 
him when he was too young to know why 
He will then see that his father dig not 
have death in mind, but life. He wilj 
then see that his life insurance is on 
of those reserve funds of equipment hich 
his father gave him just as the hundreds 
of words that he seldom uses in conversa. 
tion are a reserve for confidence and 
emergency with which he would not part 

His standard of life will raised IF, | 
say, IF, what his father did for him was 
scientifically programmed to fit him for 
what was to come afterwards. When he 
begins to earn money his standard of life 
will be raised by the scientific program 
of life insurance because he will find that 
he cannot program without an objective, 
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An objective will demand a budget of in- 
vestments as well as a budget of expenses. 
He will be less apt to make hasty and 
unbalanced decisions. Having an objective 
as well as a reason for thrift will 
strengthen his purpose to get ahead and 
increase his ability to save. 


Advantages of Program 
In Buying Life Insurance 


Some of the advantages of a prograth in 
buying life insurance are: 

1—It puts life insurance in the class 
“A” of the institutions he is USING in 
his life objectives, 

2—It gives him the “Long Look,” 

3—It prevents hasty and unbalanced de- 
cisions which so often result in dissatisfac- 
tion, 

4—It prepares him to meet the unex- 
pected and unusual, which is the real in- 
dex of strength. 

It initiates and maintains system in 
his savings, 

6—It increases his ability to save and 
Strengthens his persistence in saving 
through the budget of investments that 
has an objective. 

7—It makes his premium deposits an 
event of progress to be anticipated rather 
than an ordeal to be dreaded. 

Obviously it would be unwise to attempt 
to put your entire program into effect at 
once. The magnitude of it may over- 
whelm your client. Programs grow with 
the individual as one thing leads to another. 
A good place to begin programming is to 
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get the present owners of insurance to do }- h M k f S More power to the fellow who delivered 
mo vay ty tae tore a 'ACtOrS That Make for Success aD og Ty fot oh Fe 
all, ° 6 one who stands out there this after- 
2—To apply what they own to the solu- W k f S A noon in a plowed field with dirt over 
tion of the problem for which they own it. in or O upervising gents his shoe tops presenting a $2,000 life 
This is a task of large proportions, a proposition to that rural citizen which 
service of professional duty and will be a By CHARLES L. BYARS, St. Louis will guarantee a mortgage qeee ectate 
t 


source of increased business. The policy- to his family after his death. was 
holders of America own more than eleven a mere incident with the banker, but to 









billion dollars of securities which are the HERE is probably no calling differences of personalities abound. No the farmer it is a life event. On one 
reserve on more than seventy billion dol- which draws its personnel from two alike mentally or temperamentally. hand it was selling a policy, on the 
so many channels of professional Ages ranging from the 20's to the 60’s. other doing a beneficent act. 





lars of money that is to be delivered to 
their families. The public has been sold 





and business life as does the life insur- Hence the problem in_ supervision. 

















at 
a aa the idea that it is better to transfer the re- ance business. Just as truly as the Large demands are made on the versa- Small Producers 
ot part sponsibility of providing for the needs of American citizenry is a hodge-podge of tility, intelligence, patience and re- Are Great Benefactors 
1 IF I the family from the individual’s shoulders Many creeds and nationalities, so the sourcefulness of anyone who under- f ble : 
im wa agency personnel of the life insurance takes to supervise an organization of Some of the wrentect and no oy oe 
Sn for business consists of the doctor, the law- this kind. lic bene nctore . the a of the cart 
hen h yer, the engineer, or the proverbial ‘ today are those honest fellows carrying 
of life butcher, the baker and the candlestick Sympathetic Human 
rogram maker. Yet all of these in a remark- Interest Is Essential 
nd thet ably short time with contributions from : pe ee ; 

“as previous training are assimilated in the The first essential is a sympathetic 





human interest in the work and prob- 
lem of each producer. When in the 
slough of despond you, Mr. Supervisor, 
must lift him out; when his nerve fails 
him, you must do’ the encouraging; 
They will furnish the “why” when you get apen he ene Sa, coon knowl- 
them to say why they own insurance. OTe yah are ‘eile’ hi er; when his re- 
Are not your and my policyholders en- tect a u “ye pon “we +e are = 
titled to the same service with its atten- =— rg C original anc ew ¥ 
dant satisfaction that the great institution ™ flies off ys 5 tanea nee te ete o 
of life insurance gives us? We like to visionary, you are the stabilizer that 
think of ourselves as using the life insur- replants a tee 6m ofl tee Gee 
ance companies of America as our trusted again; and last but not least, when he 
and faithful servants to carry out our plans soars to dizzy heights in flights of un- 
for our families. We love our families. expected success, you, Mr. Supervisor 
We want our children to have the oppor- ---. ies 2 : ‘ . , a 
* : - join him in raptures of joy. Yours is 
tunities which education, culture and tech- 2 ministry of human sympathy and of 
nical training can bring them. We want fomen helpfulness. ae oe 
our debts paid and our wives to have an in- Another requisite of successful su- 
come always from us. We would be pervision is a superior knowledge of 
heavily burdened if we had to carry these the business. You cannot hope to suc- 
loads on our individual shoulders. What a cessfully supervise a producing organ- 
satisfaction it is to you and me to shift jzation without the respect and confi- 
these responsibilities and release all Our dence of the producers. You cannot 
energies of mind and heart and personality hold the respect and confidence of the 
for the daily tasks and privileges, knowing producers without a manifest superior 
as we do that should the workings of fate knowledge of the business. The cry- 
take us out at any moment that our plans ing need of the hour in our business is 
for our loved ones will nevertheless be knowledge—our journals emphasize it, 
carried on. our company publications herald it and 
Purposes of Dilferen yon Sad 5 net 8 oe very Sev regen 
Policies in Program picked up the life insurance business, 
If we might impute to that collection of today we study it. We used to sell poli- 
policies that is in the safety deposit box cies, now we prescribe programs. 
the powers of thought and speech we might 
imagine a conversation like this when they Scrupulous Observation 
are released: of Ethics Necessary 
The clean-up policy—“Mine is to clear 
away the rubbish and set the stage for my 
companions who are to follow. My task 
will soon be over, but my satisfaction is in 


great humanitarian enterprise of selling 
life insurance. bi ; 
Surely in such an organization wide 












































Another important but too often neg- 
lected part of the supervisory work is 
the development of scrupulous observa- GEORGE E. OTT, Philadelphia 
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to the life insurance company and for that knowing that my companions could not do tion = ethics eon nee, — Vice-Chairman Convention Committee 
in- sepece — more than seventy billion their work as well if I did not do mine.” uae cer anne wt owes panna ~~ 

ollars of life rance. j e icy—“Now , s . : : : 
and ; a ae Bin yes net ince Pony a constantly engaging in unethical prac- sunshine and happiness to the widows 
ba Improve Standing and i 8 cite 6 M1 be short but P st tices to the embarrassment of their and orphans of our brethren in the 
wil Stimulate Purchase wn # {ino Tt will £ ish th back companies and managers. It is our ftural district or humbler quarters of 

This h Jj gratitying because 1 will furnish the Dack- sacred duty to guard strictly and earn- our cities. Mr. Agency Supervisor, 

and is huge sum—a veritable Niagara of ing until the performers are accustomed to : - : . , . 

power—awaits the scientific skill of the the lay.” estly this, our code of honor. The vet- watch your step. Don't overook thit 

professional life underwriter to give it The 1 sathi life i licv—“I am ¢7@"8.in our business tell us that noth- small producer. Many a $1,000 appli- 
the nth d ffecti cael S mommy See meome poscy * & ing has contributed more to the cation bears the stain of perspiration. 
egree of effectiveness. Time will the star performer. I start with the open- : . sa: . he : » actice that al- 

parte detailed J : . - present high respectability of our busi- There is one other practice that a 
h in of ssstvine tls emne tellioe } dpm ion ish th : solutic aie nd ak oe ness than the elimination of much of ways brings results in agency work, and 

} his | y furnis e solution o e play and my ihe cheap. sh hat is th ‘wie of fair olay in the 
é . : Pa - , shyster, ungentlemanly prac- that is the spirit of fair play im the 

— ~~ main items are involved in it— part is complete only at the last fall of the tices we te someeaiien ae wad manager. In certain realms it may be 
lass —Sufficient money paid in cash to cover curtain.” : 7 » , : all I eople 
in the insured’s debts and transfer his estat The ed —— “My companies. We must stand firm on true that you can fool all of the people 
: without loss soe ES Coe ‘il be ucationa ot wll a to ae this question with our men at all times. some of the time, but in an agency or- 

a Nggen _ wil be temporary anc will provalty ¢ An unethical agent belittles himself, dis- ganization the manager can’t fool all 
cae pplication of the rest of his ferred until the play is well under way and Gra-e< hi b f all > of the ti Our : :' 
de insurance to the financial bl hich thinks f ‘i th graces his company, ut, worst of all, the agents any of the time. ur agents 
will ariee im’ hi ; problems which no one may think much of me until that becsmirches the profession of his breth- develop a keen understanding of human 
face arise in his family or business in the time comes when the part that I am to take jen This is the cank hat ; ° nerience - 
event of his passing away ill . ili re 1S canker worm that is nature and the more experienced ones 
If Pp g away. _ , will require an expert of no mean ability. stunting the growth of our local asso- t jowed with an cann 
ex- R. I may venture an opinion here it is But that boy or girl whom I send through ¢jations in many places Se 5) SS ee wee =, 
ra that no other service we could render college will never forget me and I may A judicial temperament renders the @™ tt": Such men you cannot de- 
would so improve the standi f the life hav. isfacti f 7 : ju P renders the ceive. Do not lie to them, do not take 
uid 80 _the standing of the life have the satisfaction of having furnished supervisory work more effective. Im- 
in underwriter or give the public as much the equipment for a great financier, edu- partiality in dealing with the agents #" unfair advantage, but rather take 
appreciation of and satisfaction with their cator or statesman.” is imperative. A partial manager is them into your confidence, and as your 
nd imsurance as to arrange settlements on the The Christmas present policy—“Some- creating disloyalty and dissatisfaction reward you will have a spirit of loyalty 
ng — life insurance policies. If I may how I like my job best of all because while either of which will be reflected in the and devotion in a superlative degree. 
iat he ture a second opinion it is that no other I only appear at Christmas, I will come production. There is too much ten- 

: ing that we could do would so stimulate every Christmas and my coming will al- dency to overlook the small producer. —e 
= 1 burchase of new insurance as the ap- ways bring sweet memories.” This is wrong and spells trouble. We J. A. Houston, manager of the Fidelity 
= see of the present insurance to the | And so they come upon the stage, each would not take any glory from the su- Mutual at Spokane, Wash., was fortunately 

rposes for which it was, bought. per former playing his part in the program per-producer, but the bulwark of the unable to secure accommodations on the 
ipt Greatest Problem of of life. What a satisfaction it is to you life insurance business yesterday, today Denver & Rio Grande train that was 
at Eve i and me to know that these dependable and tomorrow was, is and always will wrecked in the disaster in which 27 were 

“e ty Field Man : : 4 y. : ; 

r The ae servants of ours will see that the things be the mediocre producer. It is not killed. Mr. Houston got the next train, 

th ieeeaie — problem of every life in- for which we are living are carried on the par: players who are making golf which was considerably delayed owing to 

T, ~~ oo man is, “Whom shall I see when we are gone. As it means so much one of the greatest of American pas- the wreck. He reached Atlantic City in 
to why?” Your problem is solved. The to us WHY, I say, WHY should we not times, but rather the large throng who time to attend his own company convention 








whom” is the policyholders of America. make it mean as much to our clients? spend considerable time in the rough. as well as that of the National association. 
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Income Settlements Aid the Salesman 


T this congress in common with any 

other I have ever attended, I have 

heard much talk about $100,000, 
$250,000 and $1,000,000 cases. It is per- 
haps well for us to remind ourselves that 
the average policy is less than $5,000. 
While it might hurt your feelings to sug- 
gest that you are average men, I may 
properly remark that there is a big differ- 
“ace between $5,000 and the big figures 
. which I have referred. In a practical 
everyday way we encounter two classes of 
cases: those where life insurance is de- 
sirable, and second, those where life in- 
surance is needed. Life insurance is de- 
sirable where a man having acquired 
wealth wishes to safeguard it; he insures 
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against the depreciation of his fortune, 
of his estate or of his business, against 
loss of personnel, to replace skill or abil- 
ity, to guard against the inroads of taxa- 
tion—in short, to preserve what he has 
acquired in its integrity, and to set up 
a bulwark against possible dissipation or 
even disintegration of his possessions, 


First Class Is Kind 
Which Interests Salesmen 


This is the kind of case about which 
our $1,000,000 friends delight to talk; it 
demands the highest quality of salesman- 
ship, for your bid is pitted against the 
keen competition of all who have a fancy 
for acquiring a portion of your client’s 
bank roll, as well as the competition of 
other life companies. The second class is 
where life insurance is needed. I direct 
your attention to that word ‘needed’. It 
is needed when without it someone would 
suffer. It is needed when, if not paid for 
in cash by the man, it must be paid for 
in privation by the woman. It is needed 
in all cases where, if not carried on the 
broad shoulders of the father, the crushing 
load must be supported by the frail backs 
of little children. 


Should Not Leave Prospect 
Until He Makes Provision 


Here then, is a situation which, without 
shame to us, may well compel some feel- 
ing of emotion. I hope indeed we shall 
never be indifferent to the plight of a good 
woman left unprovided for, or to the 
misery of little children, whose only error 
is an overtrustfulness of their parent. I 
often reflect that we men, sitting in the 
presence of our prospect, by very famil- 
iarity with this common experience, over- 
look the dependent people for whom in 
reality we are pleading, we fail to realize 
as a potent, vital, living fact, that the de- 
cision which presently will be given may 
mean, and often does mean the difference 
between provision and no provision, be- 
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tween independence and charity, between 
sufficiency and want. If we didn’t forget 
we would not leave that man until the 
issues of that canvass had been stripped 
bare, until he realized that refusal means 
refusal of food, raiment and shelter to 
those whom he loves and who love him. 


Average Life Insurance 
Proceeds Not “Dissipated” 


Bankers, trust company officers, life in- 
surance men with an enquiring turn of 
mind are telling us that life insurance 
funds are “dissipated” in five to seven 
years. But perhaps our bank, trust com- 
pany, and life insurance investigators are 
not quite fair to the women. I confess I 
don’t like that word “dissipate.” It seems 
to me to be the wrong word to apply in 
the case of those women who, God knows 
how, have made $5,000 or $10,000 spin out 
for five, six or seven years, and sustain a 
family in decency. How would you like 
to tackle it? You family men, how would 
you like that paltry bit of money thrust 
into your hands today, told that you must 
maintain yourself and your family upon 
it for the rest of time, while denied the 
opportunity of increasing it? I avow, and 
the vast majority of you will agree with 
me, that all that most of us possess is a 
tribute, not to our prudence, but to our 
wife’s prudence. 


Much Confusion as 
to Capital and Income 


There is a lot of confusion in the public 
mind as to the relative values of capital 
and income. The man who takes insur- 
ance for domestic purposes, really intends 
to provide his dependents with some means 
of support; if that means anything, it 
means that the income the insurance will 
yield is the all important thing. But does 
he say “My insurance will yield $100 a 
month for 20 years?” Not a bit of it. He 
says “I am insured for $15,000.” Let us 
lop off the three last figures which repre- 
sent the amount of this man’s legacy and 
we get the weekly yield at 5 percent. 
Fifteen thousand dollars become $15 a 
week or so, and it doesn’t look quite so 
impressive does it? 


Have Exaggerated Idea 
of Value of Capital 


The real point is that no beneficiary 
has any problem of preserving capital 
unless there is sufficient capital to pre- 
serve. If a woman’s minimum living ex- 
pense is $150 a month, and the income 
from her legacy is $75, she has no 
problem of preserving the legacy; her 
problem is to make her legacy last as lon 
as possible. The very fact that men 7 
small estate will talk about preserving 
their capital shows that they have an ex- 
aggerated idea of the value of capital. 


Have Misconception 
About Yields from Investments 


There is a similar public misconcey..Ja 
about investment yields. People say ‘T 
can get 6 percent or even 8 percent on 
my money.’ Those who say this most 
positively are those who know least about 
the earning power of money. Investments 
which will yield these rates can be found 
of course, but it is an axiom that the 
higher the yield the greater the hazard. 
Take a man who invests $20,000 in two 
enterprises, $10,000 in each, in the ex- 
pectation of an 8 percent yield. One fails 
to maintain its dividends, or passes them 
altogether. That man will tell you, in two 
or three years’ time, that he is getting 
8 Percent on $10,000; he will not tell you 
he is getting 4 percent on $20,000. He is 
doing his best to forget his loss. 

Life insurance funds are primarily for 
family security. That is a good word, 
security. It is one thing for a concern in 
which we have invested a little money, to 


pass up a dividend; it is another thing to 
pass a widow’s income. Life insurance 
settlement monies are often widows’ in- 
comes. Life insurance companies offer 
to widows, whose bit of insurance money 
is their only possibility of income, those 
wonderful safeguards, supervision, spread, 
security, yield, 


Make Necessary Provision 
for Settlement of Proceeds 


I hear some of you say “What about 
trust companies?” Well, trust companies 
are all right. A proper exercise of our 
functions involves no trespass on theirs. 
I wish we knew as much about what our 
own companies can do as we know about 
what trust companies can do. I say de- 
liberately that we have not fully discharged 
our obligation by handing to a beneficiary 
a check in settlement of a claim. How 
many of you men have taken a check to a 
woman which is now to be the substitute 
for the breadwinner’s earning power? 
You hope she will be prudent if she is 
she will probably deposit it in a bank. 
Many overprudent women, afraid of the 
hazards of investment, leave it there and 
check against it. What have they done? 
They have taken it from your company, 
which would pay her perhaps 5 percent. 
on it, and deposited it with a bank which 
will pay her say 3 percent. That may 
mean that her income will not last so long 
by months or years. And since when have 
our banks been safer depositories than our 
insurance companies? And if she leans the 
other way, if she seeks a higher interest 
rate than you can offer her, she is rushing 
into the pitfalls of speculation. The fi- 
nancial service that you gave to her hus- 
band and which did not fail him is avail- 
able to her, and you do not even offer it 
to her. 


Think of Lump Sum 
As a Large Amount 


There are thousands of men, hundreds 
of thousands of them, earning $5,000 or 
$6,000 a year. You meet them every day. 
You canvass such a man; he tells you 
proudly that he has $10,000 of life insur- 
ance. “I have always been a believer in 
life insurance,” he adds complacently. 
“No chance here,” you say, and bow your- 
selves out. He is insured for two years’ 
salary—two years against a lifetime—and 
he is proud of himself. And you don’t 
prick his bubble. I tell you, many a well 
intentioned man is lulling himself and his 
family with a sense of false security by 
failing to realize the real value of his life 
insurance. “I carry $10,000 and I have 
finished” said one of these men to me. 
“Ten thousand? Why do you carry all 
that?” “To protect my wife and family,” 
he said. “To protect them from what?” 
I asked. “How much will you need each 
month to protect them from the things 
you wish to protect them from?” “Two 
hundred a month, at least,” he said after 
a pause. “No, no,” I said, “a hundred and 
fifty provide what they must have first, 
what they cannot do without, a roof to 
shelter them, clothes to wear, food to eat. 
“Well $150 then,” he replied. “Bravo” 
I said. “They have $150 a month for six 
and a half years, another $10,000 will give 
them $150 a month for 16 years.” The 
sale was made. 


Married Bank Clerk 
and Left Her Position 


Some time ago I met a young lady 
in the street. I had known her quite in- 
timately at one time, but had not seen 
her for four or five years. I greeted her 
by her maiden name, and with many 
blushes she told me it was her name no 
longer. I asked her to tell me all about 
it, and she told me that some seven or 
eight months previously she had married 
a young bank clerk. She herself had 
been an employe in his bank, and had, I 


knew, done very well there. She told me 
they were very happy. A little talk re. 
vealed that they were happy under dif- 
ficulties, for her husband was earning 
rather less than $2,000 a year, about the 
amount of her own salary when she left 
the bank. She asked me to go across and 
see them one evening in their little home, 
and I went. 


Had Not Disposed 
of His Wife’s Problem 


The husband had never seen me before: 
he was about 30 years old and was a fine 
loose-limbed, red-headed, happy-looking 
chap. He was perhaps a little irrespon- 
sible and unambitious. He knew I was 
an insurance man, and started right away 
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to tell me, as many thoughtless people do, 
that he had often been canvassed, and, 
in fact, had been canvassed at the bank 
that very day, but he thought the agent 
was glad to get away from his office. To 
use his own expression, he had “told him 
where to get off at.” All this, of course, 
was related with the utmost good humor. 
I said to him that in his place I thought 
I would have done the same thing, for 
the agent really appeared to have made 
a very inappropriate canvass. I paused a 
little after I had said this, however, and 
then looked him steadily in the eye, and 
said, “But you didn’t dispose of your 
problem, did you?” He came up with a 
jerk and said he had no problem. “Your 
wife's problem, I mean, ” I said. “What 
is it?” he asked. “I am a guest in your 
house, but I am an insurance man, and 
you are asking me what your insurance 
problem is,” I said with a smile. “If you 
ask me again, I shall tell you.” “Go 
ahead,” he said. 


Outlined a Plan 
to Care for Wife 


So I told him how I had known his 
wife before he had, and had admired her 
very much. Apparently when he came 
back from the war and saw her in the 
adjoining teller’s cage, he had admired 
her too, but was not content to admire her 
in silence; he began to feel he would like 
to have her for his own, and one day he 
asked her just to rest her head on his 
shoulder and he would take care of her all 
her days. And she, who had learned to 
admire him, gladly said “Yes.” And here 
they were, with their happiness realized, 
and snugly set up. in a dinky little four- 
room apartment. “Her marriage to you, 
I said, “immediately cut her earning powef 
by $50 a month; it may be that it term! 
nated her earning power altogether. That 
is the price she paid for her love; that was 
the little thing she placed on the altar of 
her affections when she married you. And 
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you accepted her sacrifice, for you wanted 
her very much. What have you placed on 
the altar of your affections? What have 
you sacrificed for her?” And in two 
or three minutes he was asking me how 
it could be done; how he could make up 
to her for what she had sacrificed for 
him. I saw his wife look as noble 
as she could while all this was said, and I 
saw affection glowing in the eyes of the 
young husband as he asked me to help 
him. I showed him how term insurance 
could bring protection for $10,000 within 
his means, and how the annual increases 
in salary, of which in his service he was 
practically certain, could be used to con- 
vert his protection to a sound basis. He 
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did it and, of course, on my advice, con- 
verted $2000 at the outset. And with his 
salary increases he has converted the re- 
mainder. 


Task of Agent 
Is to Define Duty 


There are thousands of young married 
men who love their wives, and lots of older 
men, too, who simply need to be shown 
that the supreme expression of their affec- 
tion lies in the simple discharge of their 
duty. Our task is to define their duty, to 
make it plain, and to provide the means by 
which it can be performed. 

One of my policyholders told me he 
knew a man very well who, in his opinion, 
needed some life insurance but had a great 
prejudice against it. He said, if I liked 
to take an appointment which didn’t pre- 
sent much hope of business, he would be 
glad to introduce me. I went to the pros- 
pect’s house along with my policyholder ; 
he was an Englishman of the mechanic 
class, and about 45 years old. This is the 
reception I got: “Mr. Harris, Fred tells 
me you are an Englishman, and as such 
you are very welcome to my house. He 
tells me you are an insurance man, and it 
is only right I should tell you there is no 
chance of business here. I have been can- 
vassed for life insurance for 25 years; I 
have never taken a cent’s worth yet, and 
I never will. The man who can write me 
deserves the Victoria Cross.” 


Showed Little Affection 
for His Efficient Wife 


I told him he was too hard a nut for 
me to crack (he liked that), but I accepted 
his invitation to spend half an hour with 
him. He had a Yorkshire accent that one 
could cut with a hatchet, and I started to 
talk to him about football and about the 
Huddersfield Club, who that year were 
favorites for the English cup. He was a 
football enthusiast; most Yorkshire men 
are. If he hadn’t been, I would probably 
have talked about pigeons, because York- 
shire men like pigeons. After a while my 
prospect’s wife came into the room. I 
was looking for a motive bigger than the 
prejudice I had encountered, and you may 
be sure I looked very narrowly at my 





prospect’s wife. I had already observed 
that his house was very orderly and com- 
fortable. His wife, obviously, was an 
efficient manager. The lady looked efficient, 
but there were some harsh, hard lines 
about her mouth, and I hazarded the guess 
that her husband probably respected more 
than he loved her. Probably the compel- 
ling motive was not here. We talked along 
easily for quite a long time, and then the 
miracle happened, as it always does hap- 
pen if we have eyes to see and a heart to 
understand. 


Explained How Girls 
Face Dangerous Conditions 


My prospect’s only child, a girl 16 or 
17 years old, came into the room. She was 
a beautiful child; she came in right from 
skating and her face was flushed with 
exercise and happiness. I noticed her 
father’s eyes and I knew where his love 
was. I jollied the girl a bit and paid a 
little tribute to her beauty, which I could 
do without putting any undue strain upon 
myself. Her father obviously was proud. 
When she had left the’ room I asked the 
father if she had started work yet, and 
was told she had held a position with a 
publishing house as stenographer for some 
three months. According to her father’s 
version, she pretty well ran the publishing 
house. By a perfectly natural turn in the 
conversation, I told him about my com- 
pany’s head office, and that we employed 
a great many girls there; told him how 
we made provision for their social and 
physical well-being and for their recrea- 
tion and general self-expression. I told 
him about our girls’ clubhouse, the music 
room, the sewing room, the gymnasium 
class and all the rest. He remarked, as I 
hoped he would, that it was unusual for 
firms to do things like this for their girls, 
and then I explained how our business 
taught us that the fathers of girls often 
leave them unprotected and with no provi- 
sion for rational self-expression or mental 
or physical growth. I told him that girls’ 
salaries were determined not by the cost 
of luxuries, but rather by the price of bare 
necessities. His own daughter, for in- 
stance, was getting only $75 a month. 
Landladies are harsh and outside recreation 
expensive. The difference between $75 
and, say, $100 a month is sometimes the 
price of a girl’s soul, especially if she is 
a pretty girl. 


Made Some Provision 
ffor Girl’s Future 


I talked along in this way, and by and 
by I saw this man and his wife, under 
emotional stress, appeal to me for the 
means by which this safeguard could be 
wrapped around their own daughter, and 
they counted out into my hands the first 
yearly premium on an income policy of 
$25 a month for their child. They would 
not expose her for another single day to 
the hazards that threatened her. 

And so I might multiply these illustra- 
tions indefinitely. When you speak of per- 
petuating an income, or a portion of it, you 
speak in a language which your client will 
understand. Find where a man’s affections 
lie and show him how the objects of his 
love can be surrounded by his, beneficence ; 
how, long years after he may have passed 
from them, his arm may be stretched to 
their defense; how his hand may still 
reach to theirs and aid them. 


Picture His Child’s 
Complete Dependence 


Is it a child he loves? Picture him 
standing there by that crib, as many of 
you have stood, sensitive to every little 
flicker of change in that baby face. Tell 
him how you have felt as you stood there. 
He will understand you. Tell of the hopes, 
the fears, the realization, that cuts like a 
stab, of that little child’s utter and com- 
plete dependence upon you, so utter, so 
complete, that it can have nothing but by 
your bounty. Talk to him about those 
sacred but common experiences, and he 
will express his love by hedging that little 
one around and about with an income that 
will safeguard it to maturity. Tell him, 
although that little one may lose a parent, 
it need never lack a guardian, for your 


Managers Session Covers Many 
Problems Agencies Are Facing 


sion, which constituted one of the 

three sectional meetings Thursday 
afternoon, was John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. This bureau has been 
studying the work of local fifanagers and 
general agents for several years, during 
which time it has visited about 500 agencies 
in the United States and Canada. The 
purpose of these visits has been to ascer- 
tain, by personal discussion, the problems 
which the managers of agencies are fac- 
ing and the means which they have devised 
for handling them 


Tisee, chairman of the managers’ ses- 


Little Study Given 

to the Manager’s Job 

Mr. Holcombe commenced his remarks 
by commenting on the lack of study which 
has been put upon the job of the manager. 
He compared the enormous amount of 
material which has been turned out in 
recent years for the assistance of solicit- 
ing agents with the very small amount of 
material which had been turned out for 
the managers. He said that the bureau’s 
investigation had convinced the men who 
made these investigations of the fact that, 
unless the manager of an agency knew 
how to perform his part of the selling 
process, the soliciting agent was put at a 
serious disadvantage. 

He laid particular emphasis on the fact 
that whereas the job of soliciting agents 
had been analyzed in such a way as to 
prove that a plan was necessary for their 
work, yet many managers were endeavor- 
ing to run their agencies without any plan 





company regards the guardianship of 
orphans as a sacred trust. 


Asks Agents Present 
to Carry More Insurance 


These potent appeals will affect your 
prospect as they affect you as you listen to 
me. Many of you are far from the homes 
you love and from those who are dear 
to you and for whom you are striving. 
These homely illustrations take your 
thoughts there, and it is well they should. 
You, above all men on earth, are removed 
from the importunities of the life insur- 
ance salesman; you are human and apt to 
overlook an obligation that is not expressed 
to you by other lips. If it be that my 
faltering words have awakened in you a 
feeling of your own responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility as yet perhaps not fully met, 
let me implore you to indulge it. If by 
any miracle the word could go from this 
conference that 1000 insurance men had 
responded to the call with which we are 
attempting to arouse the lethargic people 
of our two nations, that fact alone would 
arouse them as nothing else could. Is the 
child I spoke of yours, or the daughter, or 
the woman who has shared God knows 
what fluctuations of fortune with you? 
Are those loved people secure? Do they 
trust you? Do they trust you in vain? 
I would like a card from every man who 
makes an application to his company when 
he gets back home. 


Prospect Asked for 
Facts and Figures 


I had a little chip chop close calculator 
in to see me. He asked me to drop senti- 
ment and talk facts and figures. “ ‘Facts 
and figures, facts and figures.’ Well, 1000 
married men died in North America yes- 
terday; 1000 are dying today; 1000 will 
die tomorrow ; 400,000 died last year. Not 
a tenth of them left enough to carry on; 
not nearly a half left the means to pre- 
serve for even a short time the home they 
had brought into being. Five hundred 
American homes were broken yesterday, 
500 today. Have you ever seen a broken 
home, sir? How much must they have? 
Your present sacrifice, their future com- 
fort; your present comfort, their future 
sacrifice. You have to choose.” 


at all. Such a plan should include the 
amount of time which the manager would 
give to various things—personal solicita- 
tion, securing of new men, supervision of 
new men, office training of new men, rela- 
tion with cashier’s department, etc. 


Managers In Need of 
Plan for Their Work 


Mr. Holcombe stated that many man- 
agers felt that their job was not one in 
which scientific management had any part, 
but he said that he always noticed that 
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managers felt that their job was a big one. 
Many of them feel that they are con- 
stantly snowed under by the number of 
things demanding their attention. All of 
which proves, in the opinion of Mr. Hol- 
combe, that they needed a plan for their 
work, 

“We have asked many managers,” said 
Mr. Holcombe, “what their plan for the 
next year was. In most cases we have 
received an answer which, when analyzed, 
meant comparatively little. We feel that 
the manager of an agency has a job of 
sufficient importance and magnitude so that 
he owes it to himself, to his company, and 
to his agency to lay out a plan a month 
in advance and a year in advance. Few 
agencies have yet done this.” 

Mr. Holcombe commented on the fact 
that many agencies were so smal]! and so 
young that the manager of the agency 
must of necessity give a large amount of 
his attention to personal production. But, 
as the agency grows, the amount of time 
left for personal production must of neces- 
sity decrease. It is during that process of 
changing from a personal producer to a 
manager of an agency that the incumbent 
will prove whether he is up to the job or 
not. 


Hard to Find Men? 
“Woods Full of Them” 


“The reason many agencies do not secure 
new men,” said Mr. Holcombe, “is because 
they do not have any scheme for finding 
them. But we are beginning to find a 
rapidly increasing number of agencies 
where the manager can truthfully say that 
he is no longer troubled by the problem of 
securing new men. It has been said of 
Sergeant York, the famous Tennessee 
soldier in the World War, that he was 
once asked how he was able to capture a 
hundred German prisoners. His response 
was; ‘the woods are full of them’. Mr. 
Holcombe stated that the same might be 
said of successful managers of agencies. 
The woods are full of prospective agents. 
The trouble is that the managers do not 
go out to find them. It takes a Sergeant 
York to succeed.” 
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How the Standards of Life are Raised 


ideal of advancing civilization. The 

expression “standard of living,” 
however, must not be interpreted nar- 
rowly as a purely materialistic concept. 
It should represent a proper blending 
of the material with the mental, of the 
physical with the cultural. The two 
are complementary and both are neces- 
sary to happy, healthful and worth- 
while living, as contrasted with mere 
material existence. ‘ There is a world 
of difference between the making of a 
mere physical living and the living of a 
life in its higher sense. Increased 
power to acquire for one’s self and de- 
pendents a larger and more diversified 
enjoyment of material comforts for the 


R ieat of the standard of life is the 
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time being (i. e., in the present) is im- 
portant, of course. But equally vital 
is serenity and happiness of mind, and 
a growing consciousness of our future 
pecuniary independence, of the scien- 
tific organization and management of 
our life value forces with a view to fu- 
ture permanence, of the ultimate ac- 
complishment of our economic pro- 
grams according to our respective abili- 
ties, and of the sure and adequate 
fulfillment of our economic, cultural 
and spiritual obligations to those de- 
pendent upon us and for whom we 
work and live. 


Should Be Viewed as 
Great Creative Force 


Regarding the raising of both the 
material and cultural standards of life, 
life insurance should be viewed as a 
great creative force. As a single insti- 
tution it has no peer, save only the 
home and our educational system, in its 
creative power for constructive good 
in the interest of efficient and happy 
living. It is therefore regrettable that 
we—its friends—have for so many 
years been in the habit of emphasizing 
life insurance as a most intangible and 
altruistic service, and one intended al- 
most altogether for the protection of 
widows and orphgns 

This mental attitude is all wrong. 
Unless it is changed, we need feel no 
surprise if the average layman contin- 
ues to regard life insurance as a more 
or less vague and negative proposition 
—one that is connected only remotely, 
if at all, with his personal advancement 
and happiness. Life insurance is not 
intangible and vague. On the con- 
trary, it is a very definite Proposition, 
the very purpose of which is to render 
tangible and definite the intangible and, 
indefinite elements of life. It is not al- 
truistic in the sense that its purchase 


Life Insurance by Its Creative Force 
Permits Acquisition of the Substance and 


the Attainment 


of Mental Enjoyments 


By S. S. HUEBNER, Professor of Insurance 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 


should invite special commendation as 
compared with the purchase of other 
economic products. 


Just Plain Common 
Sense and Plain Decency 


Instead, its purchase is just plain 
common sense from a business stand- 
point, and just plain decency and jus- 
tice when a dependent family is at stake, 
—an ethical duty of the husband, a 
wife’s right, and a child’s claim. Nor 
should our view of life insurance pro- 
tection be limited to protection of wid- 
ows and orphans only, although that 
mission of life insurance is all-impor- 
tant. 

The concept is much broader in that 
it should also be extended to the in- 
sured—premium payer—himself. In 
other words, a more balanced emphasis 
is required. Ninety-eight percent of 
human adults are made wrong finan- 
cially and are little better than financial 
weaklings. They need to be protected 
through the life insurance method 
against their own failings with respect 
to saving, investment, and the orderly 
and wise arrangement of their mone- 
tary affairs. The protective influence 
of life insurance extends beyond wife 
and children. It applies to the insured 
himself enabling him to live more fully, 
materially and culturally, both before 
as well as following retirement from 
active work. 


Nearly All Imbued 
With Saintly View 


Man loves to deal in tangible things 
that promise a definite economic result 
for himself. In his economic purchases 
he is almost always actuated by the 
sense of personal gain. He is, in other 
words, commendably selfish, and that 
is not at all a bad thing, judging from 
the tremendous economic headway of 
this nation that is directly attributable 
to private initiative prompted by antici- 
pated personal profit. With that 
thought in mind, should emphasis upon 
the intangible and purely unselfish na- 
ture of life insurance remain so largely 
our principal avenue of approach to the 
premium-paying public? Nearly all of 
our life insurance education seems to 
be imbued with this saintly view. Much 
of our educational effort therefore fails 
to appeal to man as he is constituted 
and remains suspended in the region of 
the clouds. In other branches of ap- 
plied economic learning the emphasis 
is upon the tangible aspects and the 
personal return derived from commend- 
able private initiative. 


Creative and Productive, 
Materially and Culturally 


Why should we not make our life 
insurance education conform to a simi- 
lar standard, since the subject matter 
involved is equally tangible and equally 
gainful to the purchaser? Should it not 
be our purpose to make the purchaser 
of life insurance see—from the stand- 
point of saving, investment, mainte- 
nance and enhancement of credit, pro- 
tection against business interruption, 
protection against depreciation of es- 
tates already accumulated, orderly ar- 
rangement of life’s financial program, 
and freedom of mind for greater initia- 
tive—that life insurance in the last 
analysis is a very commendably selfish 


service that is well worth the premiums 
paid, that it is highly creative and pro- 
ductive_to the insured himself, both 
materially and culturally, and that it is 
just as dynamically utilitarian for self- 
advancement and personal gain as any 
other economic action? Should we not 
bring home to the public the thought 
that life insurance always involves two 
beneficiaries, namely, those who are 
designated to benefit in the event of 
the premium-payer’s death, and also, 
and this is highly important, the premi- 
um-payer himself while he is living? 


Promotion of Man’s 
Material Desires 


Society is a collection of family units, 
and the general standard of living for 
the community, as a whole, is raised 
only as we raise the standard of life 
within each home. Life insurance 
recognizes the human life factor in the 
economic and cultural life of the indi- 
vidual family and via that road in the 
life of society en masse. It represents 
an individual account which, although 
benefiting society as a whole by im- 
proving the lot of its component units, 
you and I operate specifically for the 
benefit of ourselves personally and the 
dependent members of our own house- 
hold. Through its creative force it 
ministers to our commendable desires 
for the acquisition and maintenance of 
greater material substance and the at- 
tainment of greater mental enjoyments, 
thus raising us beyond the plane that 
would otherwise be reached. Specifi- 
cally, life insurance can further our de- 
sires along at least ten laudable lines, 
of which five may be classed conveni- 
ently as physical in character and the 
other five as mental. Assuming the 
will to work and adequate vocational 
preparation for decency in current earn- 
ing capacity, these ten desires are, to 
the thinking person, the lights that il- 
luminate the path that leads to a higher 
standard of living. In their observance 
they serve in our economic and cultural 
life the purpose of a decalogue. Briefly 
stated, they are: 


Aim of Every Person 
With Decent Ambition 


Every person with a spark of ambi- 
tion desires to accumulate a personal 
estate of decent proportions. In the ful- 
fillment of this desire, life insurance 
serves the individual creatively in four 
main ways, namely, by fostering thrift, 
by increasing and maintaining credit, 
by effecting a more judicious distribu- 
tion of current expenditures, and by 
promoting personal earning capacity. 

Thrift may be defined as sacrifice 
over a period of time with respect to 
our current expenditures. It is a char- 
acteristic which 98 percent of adults 
find difficult to make an integral part 
of their daily financial life, since they 
are so inclined to live in the present 
with its boundless opportunities for ex- 
penditure. In fact, the adage that it is 
harder to keep than to make is only 
too true. Only one out of every ten 
adults, we are told by the Devney fig- 
ures, manages to have an estate at the 
retirement age of 65, which, at 6 per- 
cent interest, will yield a monthly in- 
come of $50, while about three out of 
every four end their working career 


without any estate at all that is worthy 
of the name. 


Life Insurance Is 
Embodiment of Thrift 


The savings account in life insurance 
is too well understood to require elab- 
oration at this time. If thrift among 
our population is a good thing to ele- 
vate the general social standard, then 
life insurance is certainly good to prac- 
tice, because it is the embodiment of 
thrift. Its very purpose is to enable 
man to organize his savings effort over 
a long period of time—the whole of the 
working period of life if desired—and 
on a most convenient and easy install- 
ment basis. Moreover, by judiciously 














MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Famous Hoosier Auther Who Spoke at 
Banquet 


uniting our saving program with our 
family protection, life insurance instills 
within the thoughtful person, as no 
other method can, the spirit of stick- 
to-itiveness in his savings resolution. I 
know of no other savings method which 
enables us more easily and more semi- 
unconsciously, and therefore without 
adverse results to our current financial 
needs, to accumulate the little odds and 
ends which we all have such a habit of 
frittering away needlessly into a sub- 
stantial total and for a good purpose 
at the end of a long period of time. 
Nor should this statement be construed 
as being adverse to other methods of 
saving. If universally adopted among 
our population, life insurance would, 
because of the thrift-producing habit 
and the sound ideas concerning thrift 
that it inculcates, redound greatly to 
the benefit of all other good savings 
institutions by virtue of a much wider 
public participation. 


Appraise Life Value 
from Credit Standpoint 


Wealth accumulation also depends 
vitally upon a sufficiency of commer- 
cial credit, which is largely dependent 
for its security upon the character and 
ability of the borrower. Credit is the 
very life-blood of economic activity, 
and supports fully 80 percent of all 
modern business. Of this 80 percent, 
commercial loans represent about two- 
thirds, as contrasted with one-third for 
so-called collateral loans. Yet personal 
character and ability are very indefinite 
in their lasting qualities, and their 
monetary worth, if loans are to be 
based on such personal factors, ought 
always to be guaranteed against loss 
to the creditor. The purpose of life 
insurance is to convert commercial 
loans into collateral loans, in that it 
enables the borrower to appraise his 
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life value from a credit standpoint, and 
to have that value evidenced by a life 
insurance bond which may then be 
pledged as security for a commercial 
loan in the same sense that corporate 
bonds and stocks and other evidences 
of property values are pledged today 
for the protection of so-called collateral 
loans. Life insurance thus creates ad- 
ditional commercial credit and at better 
rates of interest. It also serves as ad- 
ditional blanket collateral for loans 
already secured by property collateral, 
again giving a better rate of interest. 
And last, but by no means least, sight 
should not be lost of that large num- 
ber of young potential but as yet un- 
demonstrated lives, which are under- 
going their vocational training with a 
view to crossing shortly the threshold 
of economic production. It pays to 





W. M. FUREY, Pittsburgh 
Berkshire Life 


borrow if that which is borrowed is 
wisely used. To this vast group of 
prospective working lives, so many of 
whom are in need of credit to finance 
the initial stage of their future career, 
life insurance offers a real opportunity 
as a means of borrowing from parents, 
relatives, friends and others, without 
the possession of any tangible prop- 
erty collateral whatever. 


Budgeting Creative In 
Upbuilding of Estate 


Wealth accumulation also depends 
largely upon a judicious distribution of 
current expenditures. In business en- 
terprises this is secured mainly through 
the practice of budgeting. Future ex- 
penditures for the year are itemized in 
the order of their importance, those 
most imperative standing at the top of 
the list and those least essential at the 
bottom. With future income uncertain, 
budgeting serves to protect the most 
necessary expenditures against those 
of lesser consequence by relegating to 
the latter only such funds as may be 
left after the more vital requirements 
have been satisfied. Needless to say, 
this every-day business practice needs 
also to be extended to the family es- 
tate if the family is to be conducted on 
a business-like basis. Budgeting can 
prove highly creative in the upbuilding 
of a family estate, and its creativeness 
consists of the thoughtful emphasis 
that is constantly directed upon desira- 
ble expenditures, and in that way upon 
the elimination of unnecessarily waste- 
ful or comparatively needless outlays. 

Careful budgeting makes a given in- 
come do much more towards a higher 
standard of family life than can possi- 
bly be accomplished under an unorgan- 
ized plan of expenditures. And in the 
family budgeting life insurance should 
stand high in the itemized list. It 
should be ranked among the absolute 
necessitiesof life. For 98 percent of 
family heads it needs to be viewed as 


the very financial foundation of the 
home. It is strange, therefore, that 
even where family budgeting is prac- 
ticed, the creative force of life insur- 
ance either is not understood or is dis- 
regarded. The great majority of fam- 
ily budgets seem to provide for the two 
itemis of “saving” and “life insurance.” 
And still more strange is the general 
practice of placing the “insurance” item 
lower in the list than the “saving” 
item, and almust always for a smaller 
annual contribution. Life insurance is 
saving absolutely, but it is saving ju- 
diciously combined with protection of 
the potential estate. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of families live only in the 
life insurance stage. For them there 
should be and need be only one item in 
the family budget, instead of the two 
so generally found at present, and that 
is life insurance of at least the ordi- 
nary whole life variety. 


Necessity for 
Making Larger Income 


Budgeting, however, may serve the 
additional function of showing the fam- 
ily head the necessity for making a 
larger income. How many there are 
who do not earn nearly so much for 
their families as they might, and with- 
out the slightest injury to themselves. 
Here is another human failing that 
needs to be protected against. And life 
insurance again appears in its creative 
role, furnishing to the thoughtful per- 
son an added urge towards a higher in- 
come level. Too many men are mas- 
ters over the time at their disposal 
without being masters of themselves. 
They therefore need a compulsory stim- 
ulant in the form of a solemn self-as- 
sumed financial obligation. Life insur- 
ance constitutes such a stimulant to the 
thinking person. Few there are who 
could not at the end of each year be 
substantially ahead of what would 
otherwise be the case by assuming the 
responsibility of an added premium ob- 
ligation and resolving to meet it 





through a little extra personal effort. 

Life insurance now has within its 
keeping about twelve billions of savings 
of the American people, or about one 
dollar out of every twenty-seven of the 
nation’s entire material wealth. Proba- 
bly not a third of this huge amount, with 
its manifold blessings to its owners and 
their families, would be in existence 
today were it not for the creative force 
of life insurance by way of fostered 
thrift, increased credit, a more judi- 
cious distribution of expenditures, and 
stimulated earning capacity. Yet the 
surface has hardly been scratched and 
the future of life insurance lies ahead. 
As time passes, life insurance will not 
only continue to grow absolutely as a 
wealth producer, but what is more im- 
portant, it will continue to grow rela- 
tively. Life insuragce is bound to ac- 
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The National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 
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portunities for immediate income, one hundred percent home office 
field cooperation, and a future with tremendous possibilities 
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quire for safe keeping under its pro- 
tective wing, in the form of the people’s 
savings, an ever-increasing proportion 
of this nation’s total material wealth. 


Guaranteeing a Potential 
Estate at Once 


With the best intentions along the 
four lines already indicated, any re- 
solve to accumulate a competency may 
still be shattered at any moment by 
premature death. No man has a right 
to say that he will do thus and so with 
respect to the accumulation of a prop- 
erty estate when he does not know 
that he will live even a day. Accumu- 
lation of an estate involves a saving 
effort spread over a long period of time, 
and presumes the continuance of the 
working life throughout that period. 

. 





H, M. TAYLOR, Philadelphia 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


But that presumption no man has a 
right to rely upon when a dependent 
family is at stake. As I have said else- 
where: “No family head has the right 
to rely upon any other type of saving 
and investment until he has first ar- 
ranged for a decent potential estate 
through life insurance. No family head 
has even the right to argue that he will 
first buy a home on the installment plan 
and pay for it, and then will purchase 
adequate life insurance. The potential 
estate clearly comes first for 98 percent 
of family heads. When that has been 
provided for, and not before, other 
good investment channels may be 
recommended.” 


Insure Saving Period 
Against Premature Termination 


Wisdom dictates that the savings 
period must necessarily be insured 
against premature termination by death. 
Any other course constitutes the mean- 
est kind of a gamble with respect to 
those whom it is the duty of the familv 
head to love and cherish. The funda- 
mental purpose of adequate lifé insur- 
ance is to assure an adequate estate, 
whether the insured shall live or die. 
Legal reserve life insurance always re- 
turns the savings that have actually 
been accumulated under it up to the 
time of death. But it also furnishes in 
cash, and this is the all-important point, 
the uncompleted part of the insured’s 
estate, which he originally resolved to 
accumulate during the contractual 
period of his policy, but which because 
of premature death he was denied the 
privilege of completing. 

Let it never be forgotten that under 
all non-life insurance methods of saving 
there is never more on hand than has 
actually been saved up to the time that 
death forces discontinuance of the sav- 
ings account. Let it also never be for- 
gotten that for the overwhelming mass 
of family heads, the only substantial 
business asset from which income is 
derived is their current earning power, 


that the capitalized monetary worth of 
this earning power is an asset in the 
family estate quite as much as ‘is ma- 
terial property, and that it needs to be 
indemnified against loss quite as much 
as any other asset. The significance of 
these facts becomes apparent when we 
note the striking power of the death 
hazard. Out of every 1000 at age 30, 
about 8 will fail within the first year to 
continue their savings effort or to give 
their families the benefit of their earn- 
ing capacity; about 42 will fail within 5 
years; about 86 within 10 years; about 
183, or nearly one-fifth of the total, 
within 20 years; and about 400, or two- 
fifths of the total, before the com- 
pletion of the normal working life at 
age 65 


Great Discrepancy 
In Values Insured 


During the working period of life, 
death strikes down the income produc- 
ers at a rate, judging by the number of 
times it happens within a given total 
of risks, about thirty times as great as 
the striking power of fire. But the 
great majority of fires result in partial 
losses only (the average loss not ex- 
ceeding 10 percent of the value of the 
property involved), whereas the death 
loss invariably means a total loss with 
respect either to the current earning 
capacity or the continued savings ef- 
fort. Again, the property loss may 
usually be replaced, whereas the life 
loss is irreplaceable. How strange, 
therefore, to find the lesser risk, that is 
one-thirtieth as frequent and that rep- 
resents an average loss of only 10 per- 
cent, almost universally covered with 
insurance, while the risk that is thirty 
times as great in its striking power, and 
which when it strikes always means a 
total irreplaceable loss, is not yet cov- 
ered with insurance beyond a mere 7 
percent of the values involved. Such 
thoughtlessness can be attributed only 
to the fact that the public has not yet 
been educated to an appreciation of 
the economic significance of the life 
value and the creative functions of life 
insurance with respect thereto. Cer- 
tain it is that a general and adequate 
use of life insurance would mean the 
creation, either by saving in the event 
of the insured’s survival, or by indemni- 
fying the monetary worth of current 
earning capacity in the event of prema- 
ture death, of innumerable family es- 
tates with their great influence for 
good upon the standard of family life. 
Contrariwise, their denial today, in the 
absence of life insurance, usually means 
the actual lowering of standards for 
both the present and the succeeding 
generations. 


Maintenance of Savings 
Through Sound Investment 


Just as we have our natural failings 
with respect to thrift, so we also have 
our weaknesses in the field of invest- 
ment, which may be defined as the 
placing of accumulated funds to some 
productive use on an absolutely safe and 
reasonably profitable basis. Probably 
not more than 2 percent of adults are 
equipped, either by training or tempera- 
ment, with the ability to select their 
individual investments wisely. Most of 
us are inclined to be speculative and 
almost always with the same sure re- 
sult. Many have a proclivity to cast 
their lot with the greatest specialist ,of 
today, namely, the gold-bricker. In 
fact, much more is lost annually by the 
98 percent through unfortunate invest- 
ment than the annual total of all life 
insurance premiums. We are again 
reminded of the adage, as we were 
during our discussion of savings, that 
it is harder to keep than to make. For 
the overwhelming majority, if left un- 
aided, the investment mill grinds slowly 
but surely. As I have stated else- 
where: When figuring the average in- 
vestment return at the close of our 
investment career, it will not do to 
make the compound interest calcula- 
tions only with respect to the sums 
that have been kept intact. We must 


compute interest on the lost principals 
also. Fortunate indeed is the man who 


at the close of a long investment car- 
eer, and by taking into account com- 
pound interest on lost principals here 
and there, can truthfully say that he 
has succeeded consistently in making 
more than the proverbial 5 percent 
return. 


Embodiment of a Good 
All-Around Investment 


The creative aspect of sound invest- 
ment to the individual lies in its preser- 
vation of his accumulated funds and 
their steady and reasonable growth 
through interest accretions. If sound 
investment on behalf of the general 
public is a good thing as a preventive 
of waste and misery, and protective or- 
ganizations are being formed through- 
out this land to make such prevention 
their chief mission, then legal reserve 
life insurance is certainly good to prac- 
tice, because it is the embodiment of a 
good all-around investment. The re- 
markable solvency record of legal re- 
serve life insurance is unsurpassed by 
any other investment institution, and 
losses of principal during the past 25 
years have been infinitesimal. At the 
same time, the return on its investment 
account compares favorably, year in 
and year out, with that obtainable from 
other gilt-edged non-speculative securi- 
ties. The life investment method rep- 
resents an ideal spread of investment 
risk, avoids for the policyholder all 
danger of individual selection and, 
aside from the payment of his premi- 
ums, relieves him of all managerial 
cares. It is non-fluctuating in price, 
convenient in its installment method of 
purchase and, unlike any other install- 
ment investment plan, promises that all 
the unpaid installments shall be fully 
realized in the event of the purchaser’s 
death. In fact, judged by all the requi- 
sites of a good investment, the life in- 
surance investment is 100 percent. 


Is Highly Creative 
Investment Method 


As an investment method, life insur- 
ance is highly creative to the individual 
in that it not only conserves the funds 
he has already saved, but makes them 
grow with absolute certainty and rea- 
sonable speed. Here again, it adds to 
the material possessions of the insured 
that mean so much to family comfort 
and advancement. Some twelve billions 
of life insurance investments exist in 
the United States today, and yet this 
is only the beginning. As time pro- 
gresses, the life insurance investment 
account is bound to increase relatively, 
compared with other investment chan- 
nels. Moreover, we must not forget 
the tremendous service rendered by life 
insurance*companies to the social good 
by carefully diverting their huge hold- 
ings of investment funds into the na- 
tion’s most productive channels. 


Protection of the Invested 
Estate Against Depletion 


Assuming full protection against hu- 
man failings in the fields of saving and 
and investment, there still remains the 
need of protection of the invested es- 
tate itself against depletion through the 
social, legal, and economic require- 
ments that inevitably assert themselves 
upon the death of the owner. Irre- 
spective of the form in which the estate 
may be, last illness expenses, funeral 
costs, settlement costs, and post-mor- 
tem taxes serve to deplete the average 
net estate by from 20 to 25 percent. 
Where the estate is small, last illness, 
funeral and settlement costs serve pri- 
marily to bring about the depletion, and 
post-mortem taxes are of relatively less 
consequence. Where the estates are 
large, the reverse is true. But the aver- 
age depreciation for both types of es- 
tates is approximately the same, name- 
ly, between 20 and 25 percent, and 
the problem is thus universal in its ap- 
plication. Moreover, where the estate 
consists primarily of a business enter- 
prise, as is often the case, the loss is 
usually much larger than the indicated 
20 to 25 percent, because of the addi- 
tional business interruption loss, by 
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Prospective Managers 
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The Continental Life Insurance Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware feels that there 
are five things essential to the success of 
the man starting to build an agency. What 
those things are and the Company’s position 
in regard to them follow: 


The Company 


The new manager must have the kind of 
a company that he knows ranks with 
America’s best, The Economic World of 
New York says of the Continental: 

“Among the younger life insurance com- 
panies none is more highly regarded by 
experienced observers than the institution 
created by the energy and ability of Mr. 
Philip Burnet and his associates. The 
affairs of the Continental Life are being 
managed with great skill as well as with 
great prudence, and the Company is steadily 
developing as a life insurance institution of 
the most substantial kind.” 


A Competitive Proposition 


He must have rates and policy forms 
that will meet the keenest competition. 
The Continental specializes on the best class 
of risks, the preferred risks who buy 
policies of $5,000 or more. This class of 
risks is offered participating insurance at 
what is virtually a non-participating rate. 
At age 35, the Ordinary Life rate is only 
$21.17 which is further reduced by divi- 
dends which are being paid at the end of 
the second year. 


Attractive Agent’s Contract 


The manager must be able to offer the 
men he hires a contract that will get and 
hold their interest. The Continental pays 
the regular first year commission on its low- 
rate Preferred Class Policy and pays con- 
tinuous renewals on this as well as all other 
forms of policies, thus giving the agent an 
unlimited opportunity to build his renewal 
income instead of marking time after nine 
years. 


Sound Financial Basis 


The Manager himself mast have a con- 
tract that will furnish tunds to enable him 
to devote his entire time to the building 
of his agency. The Continental Develop- 
ment Contract does this. 

Put on ten men a year who produce 
average results and your compensation over 
and above expenses and after allowing for 
failures, would approximate $10,000 after 
the first ten men were hired and would in- 
crease to $25,000 on the tenth year. 


Training the Manager 


None of the foregoing things will help 
unless the new manager knows how to do 
his job. Signing a contract and acquiring 
a title doesn’t make you a real manager. 
The Continental is carrying forward a 
definite training program for managers. 
Under competent supervision, men are being 
taught the details of their job and the 
essentials of “successful sales manage- 
ment.” 


Ask for Details 


If you are interested in this sort of a 
program and in becoming a manager in 
fact as well as in name, write for details. 
Address, James A. Fulton, Vice President 


Continental Life 


Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Del. 
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way of impaired credit and lessened 
production, occasioned by the removal 
of the strategic life from the business. 


Death Causes Loss 
to Existing Property 


Death, in other words, is the cause of 
loss to existing property, quite as much 
as is fire. Even during the working 
period of life, we have stressed that 
death strikes 30 times as frequently as 
fire. But now it should be noted that 
the hazard of death to the owner must 
strike every estate at some _ time, 
whereas the great majority of buildings 
never experience a fire. Moreover, the 
average loss to an estate by death of 
the owner is 20 to 25 percent, whereas 
the average fire loss is only half that 
amount. Again, one wonders why the 
lesser risk is so universally insured 
while the much greater risk is so gen- 
erally disregarded. As I have fre- 
quently stated, the poor need life insur- 
ance for the simple reason that they 
are poor; and the rich need life insur- 
ance for the simple reason that they 
are rich. Life insurance is property 
insurance just as truly as is fire insur- 
ance. It protects property estates al- 
ready in existence. Here again life 
insurance is creative to the individual 
in that it keeps his family estate intact 
through its indemnifying function, thus 
enlarging the available fund of material 
possessions that means so much to fam- 
ily welfare. 

All will agree that the working life 
value should be conserved for one’s 
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self, one’s family, and for society just 
as long as possible. But when it con- 
cerns their own life, most people seem 
to forget all about this vital matter. 
They seem to overlook the truth that 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” They forget that it is 
just as important to prevent avoidable 
loss in the life value field as it is in the 
field of property. And how appalling 
the consequences that often result from 
such neglect! How numerous the fam- 
ilies which quite unnecessarily suffer 
the misfortune either of a “premature 
death” or of a “living death,” each with 
its toll of mental anguish and economic 
retrogression! 

Prevention of loss in the first in- 
stance is real insurance. Every work- 
ing man and woman should be thor- 
oughly examined once each six mouths, 
or at least once a year. An inventory 
of our life status needs to be taken peri- 
odically just as we have our buildings 
and stocks of goods regularly inspected. 
Probably the majority of untimely 
deaths occur because some dread dis- 
ease starts its withering effect unknown 
to the victim, or if known, is so slightly 
troublesome as not to overcome the 
natural tendency towards procrastina- 
tion, and continues its progress until 
too powerful to be controlled. Why 
should we not seek to prolong our 
working life by nipping in the bud 
those numerous ailments that are easily 
checked if discovered in time, but which 


are sure to kill prematurely if neg- 
lected too long? 
Same as Prevention 

Service in Other Insurance 

Life insurance companies perform 


the same creative function in the pres- 
ervation of the life value that property 
insurance companies perform with re- 
spect to property. Fire insurance com- 
panies devote millions of dollars annu- 
ally to the prevention of loss in the 
first instance. Bonding companies de- 
vote the major portion of their premi- 
um income to the prevention of embez- 
zlement and the failure of contractors. 
Steam boiler insurance companies, title 
companies, credit insurance companies 
—in fact, all types of property insurers 
—are striving to stamp out as far as 
possible the causes of loss they are 
asked to underwrite. Life insurance 
can perform a similar creative role. 
Many companies are already doing yeo- 
man service in this regard, but the fu- 
ture will witness a much greater de- 
velopment. Policyholders should avail 
themselves of a periodic medical exam- 
ination service in any case, but certainly 
when offered gratis by their com- 
panies. The service is beneficial to all 
parties concerned—the company, the 
insured, the beneficiary, and society. 


Its influénce towards a higher standard 
of life for innumerable families is im- 
measureable, 


Promotion of Man’s 

Mental Desires 

Thus far we have been proceeding 
on the theory that any agency which 
is wealth-creating and weath-maintain- 
ing is serviceable to the cause of better 
living. The vital importance of life in- 
surance as a creative and conserving 
force must be apparent. Many substan- 
tial estates are accumulated and main- 
tained through its protective influence 
which otherwise would be non-existent. 
But as previously stated, the expression 
“standard of living” represents a blend- 
ing of the mental with the material, of 
the cultural with the physical. It there- 
fore remains to discuss the mental joy 
side of the picture. Here also life in- 
surance is highly creative and produc- 
tive to the insured himself, particularly 
along the following five main lines: 


Worry and Fear Tap 
Reservoir of Happiness 


Worry and fear tap the reservoir of 
human happiness probably more than 
any other factors. To the thoughtful 
man, personal contentment and voca- 
tional efficiency are impossible when 
the curse of worry and fear is constantly 
exerting its dampening influence. Con- 
trariwise, the absence of this curse pro- 
duces a state of mental feeling which 
increases man’s efficiency and enables 
him to venture more willingly. Here 
we reach the heart of all insurance, 
namely, the creation of certainty out of 
the uncertainties that permeate our 
economic life. The British Parliament 
gave expression to this fundamental ad- 
vantage of marine insurance as far back 
as 1601 in these choice words: “Where- 
by it cometh to pass that upon the loss 
or perishing of any ship there followeth 
not the undoing of anyone, but the loss 
lighteth rather easily upon many than 
heavily upon few, and rather upon them 
that adventure not, than upon those 
who do adventure; whereby all mer- 
chants, especially those of the younger 
sort, are allowed to venture more will- 
ingly and freely.” And Shakespeare 
makes Antonio say in “The Merchant 
of Venice”: 

“IT thank my fortune for it, 

My ventures are not in one bottom 
trusted, 

Nor to one place; nor is my whole es- 
tate 

Upon the fortune of this present year; 

Therefore my merchandise makes me 
not sad.” 

These are old sayings and relate to 
the only kind of insurance that was 
then largely practiced. But their logic 
is equally applicable to life insurance, 





because the death hazard is many times 
greater in its striking power than all 


marine perils combined, What greater 
source of worry and fear can there be 
to the thoughtful man than the uncer- 
tainty of human longevity? Death, 
like the sword of Damocles, is ever 
ready at any moment to cut down the 
life that supports strategically both 
family and business. 


Scientific Treatment 
of the Life Value 


In his property affairs man is ever 
seeking to subject their organization 
and management to scientific treatment, 
and derives much satisfaction from the 
consciousness of success in this respect. 
But the monetary worth of life values 
in business greatly exceeds the worth 
of all material property, and the same 
reasons that prompt the scientific man- 
agement of property should also induce 
the scientific treatment of the financial 
worth of human life values. Elabora- 
tion of this particular thought is un- 
necessary today because of the exten- 
sive and frequent treatment I have given 
the subject elsewhere within the past 
three years. Suffice it to say that the 
monetary worth of our life values is 
capable of the same scientific treat- 
ment as is property, principle for prin- 
ciple, all down the line. And the im- 
portant thing is that life insurance con- 
stitutes the only known medium through 
which that scientific treatment can be 
applied. Life insurance represents in 
a very practical way the application of 
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all the fundamental principles—of ap- 
praisal, capitalization, depreciation, the 
use of sinking funds, indemnity, credit, 
allocation of surplus, wills and trusts, 
liquidation, and the like—which we now 
apply, as 4 matter of common sense, to 
the organization and management of 
our property affairs. If adequately and 
rightly used, life insurance should af- 
ford to the insured the same satisfac- 
tion that he derives from the conscious- 
ness of having successfully organized 
his material possessions. 


Comfort Comes from 
Financial Independence 


The value of life insurance as a pro- 
moter of thrift has already been ex- 
plained. Its peculiar virtue lies in the 
union of two accounts, namely, an in- 





H. WIBIRT SPENCE 
Premier Booster for Detroit 


creasing savings fund throughout the 
life of the contract and a correspond- 
ingly decreasing term insurance. Sav- 
ing and family protection are wisely 
tied together, and the savings are un- 
obtainable except by erasing the name 
of wife and children. This the well- 
intentioned family head cannot bring 
himself to do. With respect to myself, 
I have often said: “I keep on paying 
my premium checks; I am nearly al- 
ways broke, but I am getting richer all 
the time. I am held in line through the 
stick-to-itiveness that life insurance 
gives. My life insurance cash values 
are constantly growing larger and 
larger, and I am correspondingly be- 
coming happier and happier.” In fact, 
when writing a premium check I say 
to myself: “Another hundred dollars 
removed from my inefficient control.” 


Pleasure In Consciousness 
of Pecuniary Independence 


But some skeptical person will ask, 
“What do you get out of it all; accumu- 
lating a sinking-fund over the whole of 
the working period of life without ever 
withdrawing the same for personal en- 
joyment?” The answer is that we must 
understand the proper significance of 
a savings fund. The pleasure of a sav- 
ings fund is not in the spending thereof. 
It is in the consciousness of the power 
of pecuniary independence that goes 
with that fund. That is what the 






founder of the school with which I am 
connected, Joseph Wharton, wrote when 
he wrote into his deed of trust that 
he wanted every graduate of the school 
to be taught the idea, to quote his own 
words, “of the deep comfort and health- 
fulness of pecuniary independence, 
whether the state of affairs be great or 
small.” Those are words of deep sig- 
nificance, worthy of being framed and 
hung in every home. A savings fund 
gives comfort and health and pleasure. 
But that comfort and that health and 
that pleasure do not grow out of the 
destruction of the fund. They are de- 
rived, instead, from seeing the fund 
grow, you in the meantime obtaining 
an ever-increasing consciousness of that 
great thing which we call pecuniary in- 
dependence. It makes one eat better, 
feel better, sleep better, and as a result 
we can pursue better the vocation 
adopted as our life’s work. 


Helping Constructive 
and Organized Philanthropy 


Man has an instinctive desire to 
share in worthy “group responsibili- 
ties.” To that end he has an instinc- 
tive desire to contribute in some way 
to some one or more of the great up- 
lifting social activities, such as educa- 
tion, hospitals and medical treatment, 
religious work, safety work, scientific 
research, art, music, social work, pri- 
vate charity, and a host of other ac- 
tivities that mean so much to the rais- 
ing of the standard of life. Some one 
of these social forces is bound to reach 
the soul of every good thinking person 
and arouse the desire to give. 

Where the giving assumes the form 
of financial support, life insurance 
again presents itself in its creative role, 
enabling man to exercise his instinctive 
desire more fully. To the wealthy who 
are already liberal donors, life insur- 
ance affords the opportunity of giving 
perpetuity to the benefactions along 
orderly lines and with a view to per- 
manent results. To those who con- 
template bequests at the time of death, 
it facilitates the creation of the desired 
fund and its transfer under conditions 
that preclude the hazards of delay, un- 
usual expense, statutory demands, and 
legal contests, so generally connected 
with the settlement of estates. But 
giving in the past has been confined 
largely to the wealthy few, and the 
problem is to enlist the contributions 
of the many along practical lines. As 
Doctor Keppel, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation, has so well ex- 
plained, the outstanding problem in the 
field of philanthropic bequests “is to 
find some way for the person of moder- 
ate means to make a worth-while con- 
tribution without impairing his capital 
and without injustice to his family.” He 


then points out that life insurance is 
the creative way. By graduating his 
premium contributions to his means 
and his family responsibilities, every 
person of moderate means can make 
available, at death or at some future 
designated time and out of current in- 
come without depletion of working cap- 
ital, a real sizable bequest very much 
larger than would otherwise be the 
case. 


Use of Life Insurance 
for Bequests 


But man has still another instinctive 
desire, namely, the bequeathing of his 
possessions to his heirs under the terms 
of a will. Abolition of the institution 
of inheritance would probably be the 
most destructive blow that could be di- 
rected against private initiative. We 
are all urged to make our will and thus 
place our house in order. But when 
we make inquiry of the average man 
as to the extent of his estate, he at 
once proceeds to tabulate his invest- 
ments, his house, and his other prop- 
erty, and stops at that point. His view 
is limited to a wrong economic concept 
of the term “personal estate.” He for- 
gets that the money worth of the life 
value constitutes the larger part and 
often substantially all of the great ma- 
jority of private estates. The average 
estate probably consists of tangible 
things to the extent of one-tenth, 
whereas the capitalized worth of that 
portion of personal current earnings 
devoted to family support represents 
the other nine-tenths. 

Now why should not the thoughtful 
man be equally anxious—find the same 
pleasure and have the same instinctive 
desire—to bequeath to his loved ones, 
for whom he works and lives, the nine- 
tenths portion of his effective economic 
estate as he usually is to give them the 
mere one-tenth material part? Life in- 
surance enables him to accomplish just 
that desire. The life insurance policy 
is a will, by the terms of which, if we 
have appraised and bonded our life 
value adequately, we bequeath to our 
heirs—our beneficiaries so-called—the 
money value of the economic forces 
within us, just as we employ property 
wills to bequeath to our heirs such ma- 
terial possessions as we may have for 
distribution. 


Every Person Should 
Have Two Wills 


Every person should have two wills— 
a property and a life will—and for the 
great majority the life will bears by 
far the greater economic significance. 
And if we have a desire to name our 
heirs carefully and correctly in our 
property wills, we should be equally 
careful to nam. our beneficiaries cor- 
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rectly and in detail in our life wills. 
And if we are anxious to have our 
property bequests administered under 
trust arrangements, to assure their con- 
servation for the purposes we have in 
mind, we should be equally anxious to 
see to it that our heirs are also pre- 
vented from losing or squandering the 
monetary worth of the life value por- 
tion of the estate. 

And now my time limit has been 
reached. I have proceeded on the the- 
ory that real living involves both the 
material and cultural concepts and that 
standards are raised as we enlarge our 
material resources, increase our sense 
of responsibility to others, and fill more 
fully the reservoir of human happiness 
Modern life insurance, through the 
millions of individual family accounts 
that it represents, does all of those 
things to a marked degree. 

Life insurance emphasizes responsi- 
bility and builds character. It repre- 
sents man’s noblest expression of eco- 
nomic protection of dependents. But 
through its creative force it also pro- 
tects and benefits the insured himself 
in his economic pursuits. And the ben- 
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efits of this self-protection of the in- 
sured are bound, in turn, to be reflected 
to all members of the household. Life 
insurance represents the insuring ot! 
time, should we be denied the same to 
accomplish our economic purposes. But 
if we are given the necessary time, it 
helps us creatively in our pursuit of 
those purposes. Life insurance is a 
secure bridge between the sentimental 
and the practical sides of family life. 
It ties together the present and the 
succeeding generations. Progress in 
the standard of living is gradual and 
not sudden. The outstanding feature 
of our life value is its perpetuation into 
the next generation. That is the last- 
ing thing about our life value; its en- 
durance through succeeding genera- 
tions as contrasted with the fleeting na- 
ture of material property. It is here 
that life insurance serves, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, to link together the 
past with the present and the present 
with the future, making the standard 
of life for each generation fuller and 
better balanced than its predecessor. 





Helped Pick “Miss America” 

While attending the field men’s conven- 
tion of the Guardian Life in Atlantic 
City earlier in the week, friends discov- 
ered that Arthur Baker, manager for 
the company at Tulsa and a past presi- 
dent of the Guardian Leaders’ Club, was 
one of those instrumental in selecting 
Miss Norma D. Smallwood as “Miss 
Tulsa” and sending her here where she 
won world fame last week when chosen 
for her beauty and charm as “Miss 
America—1926.” Mr. Baker obviously 
has an excellent eye for more than pros- 


pects. 
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Learn Needs of the Client; Then 
Make Your Presentation Simple 


afternoon Miss A. Bertha Concannon, 

instructor in the training school of 
the Edward A. Woods agency of the Equi- 
table Life of New York in Pittsburgh, 
spoke on “Learning the Needs of a 
Client.” She said in part: 


All Prospects if Right 
Agent Gets to Them 


Who are these people whose standards of 
life we hope to raise? Where do we find 
them ? : 

First, who is a prospect? Practically 
every man, woman and child in my ‘com- 
munity as in your community is a prospect 
for life insurance provided the right life in- 
surance agent gets to him. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether this person whom I 
go to see is a man or a woman—and any 
agent who is neglecting women clients is 
cutting his prospect list at least by a third 
—it doesn’t make any difference whether 
the person whom I go to see is a man or a 
woman, whether he is 25 or 55, whether he 
is rich or poor, whether he is married or 
single, he probably has a need that a life 
insurance policy can fill and there is some 
life insurance agent who can sell it to him. 


Will Pay to Make 
Survey of Territory 


It will pay the individual agent to make 
a survey of his territory and find out who 
these people are. What are the institutions 
in which men are employed where they 
are earning their money? Who are the 
wage earners in the community? Who are 
the men with salaried positions? Who are 
the people, men and women of wealth? 
When the agent has once done that, he can 
make up his mind which of these people 
he chooses to do business with. The 
agency, of course, does that very thing and 
consequently it has agents who like to do 
business with professional people, who 
like to do business with wage earners, who 
choose to do business with people of wealth, 
therefore, no one in this scale when we are 
thinking of who are these people whose 
standards we are trying to raise, whose ap- 
preciation of life insurance we are trying 
to gain, no one in that scale then is neg- 
lected. There is some one who is attend- 
ing to it all the way along the line. 


Why Are They Prospects 
for Life Insurance? 


Why are these people prospects for life 
insurance? The average man today is 
spending more than he should. We won't 
say he is living beyond his means, but he is 
certainly spending today what he hopes to 
earn next week and the week after. This 
in itself would not be so bad were it not for 
the fact that he seems to assume that his 
job is for always; that he is never going 
to lose his health; that death, if he thinks 
of it at all, is a long, long way off. 

The difference between what the average 
man can earn and what he thinks he has 
to spend is so small that if he were to 
Save systematically over a long period of 
time and no unfortunate circumstances 
arose to lessen his savings, he would 
still not have enough to take care of 
himself in his old age or to provide for 
his family, should he be taken earlier. 
The only way that he can make absolutely 
sure of provision for his old age or pro- 
vision that his family will be taken care 
of is through the small yearly deposit re- 
quired by a life insurance policy. 


What Ought Agent 
Know About Prospect? 


What ought the agent to know about 
his prospect? Any information that he 
can get is valuable. The things that are 
most important are, the scale of living 
to which the man has accustomed his 
family. Next his income, the number of 
his children, whether they are boys or 
girls, their ages, whether or not he owns 
his own home. There are other things that 
we would like to know; what church he 
belongs to, how he spends his time when 


A T the producers’ session Thursday 


he isn’t busy. All those things are interest- 
ing but they are more helpful in the inter- 
view, more helpful in making the sale than 
they are in determining the actual need 
of the man. 


Prospect Is Learning 
More About the Agent 


We stress so often what the agent ought 
to know about the prospect and we don’t 
always give full credit to what the pros- 
pect ought to know about the agent. 
I would like to pay a tribute to the asso- 
ciation, to the local agencies and to women 
like Miss Lakey who are doing so much 
to make the prospect know something 
about us. It isn’t possible today to go 
to a prospect and not have that prospect 
know something about life insurance; to 
know something about the individual com- 
pany which he represents. In passing 
I would like to say that one of the coldest 
things I can think of is to think of a man 
busy with his own affairs suddenly inter- 
rupted by an agent, the man not in a mood 
for buying anything, Here comes a man 


who knows about him or about whom 
he knows something and he attempts to 
make a sale. I think sometimes we do not 
give due credit to the institutions that are 
making the prospect know about us. 


Get Most Prospects 
From Old Policyholders 


Where do we get prospects? I think 
most of us would agree that most of us 
get the largest number from our old 
policyholders. Practically never have I 
held a conversation with an old policy- 
holder in which there wasn’t suggested 
directly or indirectly the name of a pros- 
pect. 

There are lists of groups, finishing 
schools especially, those who are getting 
through with colleges, business schools, 
nursing schools. These people do not buy 
big when they first buy, but the agent 
growing up with them will find that they 
buy systematically and that they are also 
in a position to put.the agent in touch with 
others. The young teacher can put the 
agent in touch with other teachers in the 
building; oftentimes with the parents of 
children in her room. The young nurse 
can oftentimes gain information of such a 
character that she is permitted to pass 
that on. The stenographer oftentimes se- 
cures information about people higher up. 
An ordinary commencement program, to- 
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gether with the clippings and pictures taken 
at the time of the event is an interesting 
document six months or a year later when 
you go to see one of these young people. 
There are any number of lists such as the 
city directory, the telephone book, the direc- 
tory of teachers, the directory of nurses, 
the social directory, the list of lodge mem- 
bers, the list gained from the real estate 
agent as to people who have mortgages. 
There are clubs to which we belong and 
with the women, as with the men, they are 
many. The average city club, woman's 
city club in a city of any size, the average 
size of which will be about 1,000 members. 
In almost every city there is a business and 
professional woman's club made up entirely 
of self-supporting women. , 


People With Whom 
We Work or Play 


There are the other business clubs, the 
Quota, the Civic Club, to which men and 
women belong. Then there are groups of 
people who work nights, such as those em- 
ployed in railway offices, newspaper offices 
hospitals. There are people with whom we 
play, whether it is bridge or golf. There 
are people with whom we do business. 
There are the heads of various institutions, 
such as superintendents of schools, super- 
intendents of hospitals. These people al- 
most invariably are glad to give infor- 








More Than 100,000 Unsold Prospects 


When one of the many new men who are constantly being added to our sales force was asked re- 
cently why he chose the BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE among the many good companies 
that would have appreciated his services, he replied: 


“‘Because after a thorough investigation, I became convinced 
that your Company has the greatest number of unsold prospects 
of any company in existence.” 


We believe this new man was right and that even we ourselves had failed to fully appreciate the 
tremendous advantage this gives our own field men. 


More than 100,000 of the prominent Business and Professional men throughout 29 states have 
our Accident and Health service, who have not yet availed themselves of complete B. M. A. 
service, under our matchless “All-Ways” contract—Life, Accident and Health protection under 
one contract and under one payment. 


More than 100,000 who are already friends aad clients of the Company—whose confidence is 
evidenced by the continuing of that Disability protection in the Company—who have shown 
their preference for B. M. A. service, and who are therefore in fact the best 100,000 unsold 
prospects the insurance man can hope to find. 


And the Company will distribute among those 100,000 prospects, through personal delivery by 
its field men, more than $1,500,000.00 in benefits under disability contracts during this one year 
of 1926. Enough cash to cover the initial annual deposits on $50,000,000.00 of Life Insurance. 


Yes, this young man was right; we do have the greatest number of unsold prospects. 


17 Years in Disability Insurance—nearly $4,000,000.00 premiums in force 
6 Years in Life Insurance—over $33,000,000.00 in force 


Are You Familiar With Our “ All-Ways"’ Contract? 
“It Pays All Ways and it Pays Always.” 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 


W. T. GRANT, President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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mation especially of such a nature that it 
will help these people to get started on a 
thrift program. 


Situation Is Simple; _ 
Make Presentation Simple 


What about the need? As other speakers 
have said, the thing is simple. The average 
grocer in our community isn’t lying awake 
nights trying to think of elaborate schemes 
to dispose of bread. The people need 
bread; he has it. These people need thrift; 
they need life insurance; we have it. I 
think one reason why there is a point to 
the fact that we can take such a subject as 
“Raising the Standards Through Apprecia- 
tion of Life Insurance,” is the fact that 
these people about whom we are talking 
have so far departed from simple things. 
I will close with the idea that the thing is 
simple. It costs money to support a fam- 
ily today when the man is living. It will 
cost money to support them when he is 
gone. Let us keep this thing simple and 
not, when we are talking about needs, make 
it too elaborate. 


PROGRAMMING, 
LIFE INCOME UP 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Mr. Van Arsdall’s talk to urge the pur- 
chase of official proceedings, following 
which the new president, George D. Alder, 
was introduced. Mr. Alder urged those 
in attendance to keep up their enthusiasm 
for the National association beyond the 
duration of the convention. He said that 
often at national conventions those present 
can be aroused to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm which, however, is not continued 
during the year. The association, he said, 
cannot progress if the interest is not sus- 
tained. He paid a high compliment to 
what the Canadian association has done in 
creating the degree of chartered life un- 
derwriter. He said that this degree can 
be used only by those in the business and 
by members in the association for at least 
three years. i 

President Jones was unusually compli- 
mentary in his introduction of Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor of insurance of the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Finance 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the con- 
cluding speaker. Mr. Jones said that no 
man has done more for life underwriters 
in the United States than Dr. Huebner. 
Dr. Huebner is constantly offering his 
time and service to the National associa- 
tion. When Mr. Jones had finished with 
his glowing introduction and Dr. Huebner 
stepped to the rostrum, he was given a 
rousing ovation. 


Resolutions Adopted as 
Convention Ends 


Robert L. Jones of the State Mutual in 
New York in his report as chairman 
of the resolutions committee submitted 
a series of “thank you resolutions” to 
those who helped make the convention 
a success. Orville Thorp of Dallas, 
Tex., offered a resolution to the effect 
that the National association get behind 
the plan for the organization of a con- 
servation bureau, mentioned by Dr, Frankel 
in his talk yesterday. Mr. Thorp’s reso- 
lution was to the effect that the National 
association appoint a committee of seven 
to cooperate with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which is organ- 
izing a health conservation bureau to 
reduce the death and disability hazards. 

Mr. Jones’ other resolutions were that 
the new associations organized during 
the year be accepted by the National 
association and that two amendments to 
the by-laws designed to clarify the 
wording be approved. 


LIVE SESSION OF 
MANAGERS GROUP 


(Continued from Page 1) 
described the training methods in vogue 
in his agency, and also called upon George 
H. Doggett, who has had charge of agency 
training work in the Clark agency for 
several years and who is the retiring pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association of A: 
proved Life Insurance Schools. Mr. Clar 








Agent Must Understand Client 
and Just What Reactions Mean 


By N. E. ELLSWORTH 
General Agent Aetna Life, Washington, D. C. 


various sessions at this convention and 

I want to carry you one step farther in 
this: You have heard the things that were 
said, the things that were to be said, but 
you haven’t heard why they should be said 
and what effect they produce upon the 
prospect. In other words, I take my situa- 
tion of understanding your prospect sev- 
eral steps further than that of his finan- 
cial, social and domestic situation. 

The view of life that a man holds is re- 
sponsible for his condition in life; hered- 
ity, past experiences, environment all enter 
into his present condition, but the view of 
life which is largely controlled by things 
of the past and over which he has had no 
control, namely, heredity, is responsible 
for his condition. Any man can get out 
of any environment that he wants to get 
out of if he has the right view of life. 


Certain Reactions Found 
In Every Interview 


Now we have in every client that pre- 
sents himself before us or that we present 
ourselves before certain situations, certain 
reactions. We do not understand in most 
instances why these reactions occur. In a 
recent book by Dr. George A. Dorson, 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” 
you will find this quotation, which is the 
Lord’s Prayer as far as insurance sales- 
manship or any other salesmanship is con- 
cerned: 

“All forms of behavior of all living 
things have a common origin, spring from 
a common root and obey the same funda- 
mental laws of life, hence every phase of 
human behavior is but part of the problem 
of life in general and every problem of 
life involves all of life and the environ- 
ment of life. The uniqueness of life is the 
way living beings respond to vital stimuli, 
thereby so adjusting themselves that they 
continue their existence as living beings.” 


Prepare Proposition 
to Guide Reactions 


Every time you open your mouth to say 
anything to anybody to whom you are at- 
tempting to sell or do anything else you 
create a reaction. Now, why not know, 


| ADMIT all that has been said at the 





divides his agents into senior and junior 
divisions, and he explained in detail how 
those in each rank are trained. 

To this point the speakers had all dis- 
cussed the methods used by those conduct- 
ing established agencies, but C. W. Peter- 
son, manager of the Phoenix Mutual at 
San Francisco, spoke from the standpoint 
of the man who has to build an entirely 
new agency. Mr. Peterson took charge of 
his agency at San Francisco less than a 
year ago and is building up an organiza- 
tion of what he terms life insurance coun- 
sellors. Mr. Peterson went to San Fran- 
cisco a stranger, and, oddly enough, has 
attracted to his agency nine men all of 
whom are also new to San Francisco. Mr. 
Peterson, who is possessed of high ideals 
and desires eventually to build an agency 
of fifty, described the type that he is seek- 
ing. His talk was directed very largely 
to the general agent who has on his hands 
the problem of building an entirely new 
organization. 


Takes Care of Both New 

and Established Managers 

Charles L. Byars, manager of the Trav- 
elers at St. Louis, rounded off the dis- 
cussions with his decidedly human talk on 
the supervision of agents, and William 
May, Jr., of Toronto, was the final speak- 
er with his discussion on “The Significance 
of the Job of the Manager.” The confer- 
ence thus took up the cases of both new 
and established agency managers who have 
as their jobs the finding, interesting, train- 
ing and supervision of agents. 


why not so analyze your interviews, why 
not sO prepare your proposition, with 
knowledge of your man and so forth, 
that you can guide your reactions as def- 
initely as an electrician can guide the can- 
dle power of light that goes into any light. 

All human beings respond to a certain 
definite type of stimuli. If I am a busi- 
ness man, I am a father and a husband 
and I interview a business man who is a 
father and a husband he is going to re- 
spond the same way that I do to the same 
suggestion. You say he won't, he is rich, 
you are poor. Yes, but his response will 
only differ in degree. If he is a man with- 
out a wife he will think of his mother and 
his sister the same as I do and he will re- 
spond to the same stimuli as to his mother 
and his sister and he will respond in the 
same measure. If he is old he will re- 
spond from experience. If he is young he 
will respond from inexperience, but he will 
respond in the same channel, differing only 
in degree. If he hasn’t a wife or mother 
or sister, he will think of himself just as 
I think of myself only more so because 
he hasn’t anybody else to think of, but he 
will respond in the same identical way. 

The more violently the prospects react, 
the more positively they are prospects in 
life insurance, and the more positively 
they react to the statements that we make 
to them, the more violently they will react 
the other way in your favor. 


C. B. Taylor Urges his 


Brokerage Resolution 


C. Burgess Taylor of the Taylor Bros. 
general agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
“started something” at the end of Friday 
morning’s long session when he rose at 
10 minutes to 2 to speak in favor of the 
resolution designed to put the national 
association on record as favoring the 
proposition of companies accepting business 
only from their own agents and not from 
brokers. Mr. Taylor undertook to in- 
troduce the same resolution at a regular 
session on Thursday but was told at that 
time that all resolutions must be referred 
to the resolutions committee. He under- 
took at the Thursday session to speak on 
the resolution but was ruled out of order 
by President Jones. When Chairman Jones 
of the nominating committee read the 
resolution that Mr. Taylor had submitted 
there was only a handful in the room, the 
session having run to an unexpectedly late 
hour. In spite of this, Mr. Taylor spoke 
for more than 10 minutes declaring that 
companies should accept from each other 
only necessary surplus business and that 
there is no legitimate place for the life 
insurance broker. Edward A. Woods of 
ae came to the rescue by declaring 
that he favored the resolution but that the 
time of its presentation was not opportune. 
He pointed out that not 5 percent of those 
registered were at the time present and 
urged Mr. Taylor to permit the resolution 
to be considered further by the executive 
committee without putting it to a vote. 
After Mr. Woods’ talk it was moved and 
unanimously carried that the Taylor 
resolution be referred to the executive 
committee for further consideration. For 
a few moments the situation was tense 
but Mr. Woods’ diplomatic talk cleared 
the air and permitted the gathering to close 
at shortly after 2 o’clock. 








Among the life insurance company offi- 
cials in evidence for the first time on 
Thursday were W. L. T. Rogerson, vice- 
president of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia; Winslow Russell, Vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual; James 
Elton Bragg, vice-president of the Man- 
hattan Life, and and Jay A. Hawkins, 
agency superintendent of the Midland 
Mutual Life of Columbus. 
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Alumni of Insurance 
Schools Hold Meeting 


George H. Doggett, the newly appointed 


eastern Massachusetts manager of the 
Continental Life of Wilmington, Del., pre. 
sided at the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Approved Life Insurance 
Schools held on Thursday afternoon. Mr. 
Doggett has been the head of this organi- 
zation since it was formed a number of 
years ago at the Toronto convention of the 
National association. He retired as pres- 
ident this year because his new position 
will demand all of his time. He is largely 
responsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of the association, which now has 
3000 members. 

C. C. Day, general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual at Oklahoma City, was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Doggett as president and 
the following were named vice-presidents: 
Area No. 1, Joseph B. Bookstaver, Trav- 
elers, New York City; Area No. 2, C. A, 
Hollingsworth, Massachusetts Mutual, Bal- 
timore; Area No. 3, W. H. Schweich, 
Lincoln National, Kansas City, Mo.; Area 
No. 4, C. H. Van Kirk, New York Life, 
Chicago; Area No. 5, John H. Russell, 
Jr., Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Miss Josephine Lincoln, of the Equi- 
table of New York at Oklahoma City, 
was appointed secretary-treasurer. During 
its meeting the association presented a res- 
olution thanking the National association 
for its co-operation with the various life 
insurance schools and pledged its support 
in perpetuating the value of the trained 
underwriter. Mr. Doggett was also given 
a hearty vote of thanks for his valuable 
contribution to the association. 





Over 700 at Banquet 
on Thursday Evening 


There were over 700 at the banquet 
held in the dining room of the Tray- 
more on Thursday evening. The affair 
began at 7 and did not conclude until 
after 11. Before the program for speak- 
ing commenced, A. B. Kelley, president 
of the Philadelphia association, awarded 
the prizes for the golf tournament which 
was held at the Northfield Country 
Club on Wednesday afternoon. V. W. 
Ayers of Springfield, Mass., was the 
winner of the Class A award. A. R. 
Frefick of New York City, had the 
low net in Class A. C. F. Foehl, Jr., 
of New York, was the Class B winner, 
while J. E. Willing of Philadelphia had 
the low net in Class B. 

Meredith Nicholson, the famous In- 
diana novelist and author of a number 
of best sellers, was the first speaker. 
His subject was “Changing America.” 
At the conclusion of his talk, Miss 
Norma D. Smallwood of Tulsa, Okla. 
who was last week crowned “Miss 
America” at the Atlantic City Bathing 
Beauty Contest, was introduced. Clar- 
ence Sweeney of the State Life of In- 
diana followed with his talk on “Ha’nted 
House.” George D. Alder of Salt Lake 
City, the newly elected president, was 
next introduced as were the rest of the 
officers unanimously elected during the 
day. J. J. Tigert, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, was final 
speaker with an address on “The Par- 
ents of Progress.” 





Most of those who attended the agency 
convention of the Union Central, Guardian 
and Fidelity Mutual remained over for 
the National association meeting. These 
three companies in this way provided 
unusually large turnouts. There were 
more than 500 at the Union Central meet- 
ing, and in excess of 200 at both the 
Guardian and Fidelity Mutual conven- 
tions. 


A. C. Larson general agent for the 
Central Life of Iowa at Madison, Wis. 
accompanied by his wife and son, Ralph 
who is associated with him in the agency, 
considers he has earned a vacation, 4S 
just before he left home his agency ha 
accomplished the feat of writing $1,000, 
in three days, in honor of the president of 
the company. 
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Life Insurance and the Pu 


HE address which I would like to 
make to you today will be limited 
to a statement and to a query. 
Both of them can be kept within fairly 
few words. I am hopeful that after I 
have presented the facts, the answer to 
my question will be forthcoming from 


you. 
*The statement is this. It has been 
shown beyond peradventure of doubt 
that it is possible to eradicate the so- 
called preventable diseases. By this I 
mean those diseases which are of germ 
origin, whose cause is definitely known, 
and as a result, methods for their pre- 
vention and eradication have been defi- 
nitely established. 


Some Diseases Have 
Practically Disappeared 


Some of the diseases from which man 
has suffered have practically disap- 
peared. There are those of you in the 
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audience who may remember when yel- 
low fever was recurrent annually in cer- 
tain portions of the United States. 
From 1800 to 1879 yellow fever visited 
the United States every year with but 
two exceptions. Others of you may re- 
call how carefully we guarded our ports 
against cholera, bubonic plague, and 
typhus fever, and how fearful we were 
that these dread diseases might invade 
our shores. This danger has, for all 
intents and purposes, disappeared, al- 
though constant vigilance is still neces- 
Sary to prevent these diseases from en- 
tering our ports. For the fiscal year 
1925 the United States Public Health 
Service reported no importation of any 
of these or other major quarantinable 
diseases, 


Prevention Measures Would 
Wipe Out Smallpox 


In certain parts of the United States, 
Particularly here in the east, smallpox 
Occurs very sporadically and offers no 
concern whatever to health authorities. 
In some sections of the west, the 
disease is still prevalent. In California 
last year 4,921 cases were reported, and 
2,004 in Washington, compared with no 
cases in Vermont and one each in New 
Hampshire and Maine, If the same pre- 
ventive measures were used in the west 
as in the east, and vaccination were to 
become universal, similar results could 
be effected, and smallpox would be 
wiped out. 

If I had the time, I could take others 
of the preventable, transmissable dis- 
pases such as diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, and certain diseases of 
infancy and childhood, and show you 
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that with the application of existing 
knowledge, an adequate expenditure of 
money, and intelligent legislation, these 
diseases would similarly disappear. 
Nothing is more significant than that 
in a city like Auburn, N. Y., through 
the application of modern scientific 
medicine and the use of toxin-antitoxin, 
there has been no death from diph- 
theria in nearly two years. New 
Haven had three diphtheria deaths in 
1925 and three in 1924. What these 
cities have done can be done also in 
other communities. It requires only 
the application of common sense and 
the vision to realize that, knowing the 
cause of the disease and the method 
of prevention, it is necessary only to 
apply this knowledge intelligently and 
wisely. 


About One-Third of 
Annual Deaths Preventable 


About one-third of the deaths that 
occur every year are preventable. One- 
fifth of all deaths fall in the age group 
under 5 years, and two-thirds are pre- 
ventable. In the last 20 years the in- 
fant mortality rate has been cut 60 per- 
cent. Where formerly we had an in- 
fant mortality of 150 per 1,000 births, 
and in certain communities a rate as 
high as 200 per 1,000 births, the aim of 
every intelligent community today is 
to bring the infant death rate down to 
at least 50. This is not at all an im- 
probable figure. The death rate in New 
Zealand for years has been slightly 
over 40. At the present time in most 
American communities about 7 percent 
of the babies born fail to reach their 
first birthday. Two-thirds of these 
deaths we hope will be prevented in the 
near future. Since 1900 sufficient prog- 
ress has been made in the control of 
the diseases of infancy to add nearly 
four years to the average expected life 
span of the American people. 


Mortality in Childhood 
From Diphtheria 


As concerns mortality in childhood 
after the first year of life, diphtheria 
has led the way in cutting the death 
rate. In 1900 the death rate from this 
disease in the United States was 43.3. 
In 1924 it had dropped to 9.4 per 100,- 
000 population. A study has been made 
of the diphtheria death rates in twenty- 
three American cities from 1885 to 
1923. Von Behring discovered diph- 
theria antitoxin in 1890. The fairly 
general introduction of the use of this 
preparation followed almost imme- 
diately. In the period 1894 to 1905, the 
death rate from the disease in the cities 
studied declined at the rate of 10.4 per- 
cent per year. Then followed a period 
of slackened decline, as was to be ex- 
pected, with the fairly general use of 
the antitoxin. In 1918, came the dis- 
covery of the Schick test, and with it 
the use of toxin-antitoxin, whereupon 
the diphtheria death rate fell to the 
average of 10.3 percent per year be- 
tween 1918 and 1923. 


Slogan of State of 
ew York for 1930 


You may know that the slogan in 
New York State is “No Diphtheria in 
1930.” Cities of New York State, like 
other cities throughout the country, 
showed a marked reduction in diph- 
theria mortality during the last six or 
seven years. We are giving exactly 
five years or less to seeing whether we 
can completely wipe that disease out of 
the state of New York and I believe we 
are almost going to be successful. 

The last six or seven years was the 
period in which the newer method of 


Schick testing and the administering of 
toxin-antitoxin had become general. In 
the state as a whole, the death rate 
dropped from 20.0 in 1919 to a rate of 
9.0 in 1925. The picture in individual 
cities is even more interesting. To re- 
fer to Auburn again, this community 
had a death rate of 46.9 per 100,000 in 
1920 and through the intelligent use of 
toxin-antitoxin, the death rate in 1925 
was nil. The New York City death 
rate is not so spectacular, but never- 
theless there has been a decline from 
22.7 per 100,000 in 1918 to 11.2 in 1925. 


Whooping Cough Claims 
Many Infant Lives 


Experimental work now being done in 
many laboratories throughout the world 
indicates quite clearly that other bacterial 
diseases like scarlet fever, measles, and 
whooping cough will follow in the course 
of diphtheria. Today, whooping cough 
still claims more lives than scarlet fever. 
This disease in 1924 had a rate of 8.3 per 
100,000 population, as compared with 3.2 
for scarlet fever. 

After childhood, the greatest mortality 
saving has been effected in tuberculosis. 
The death rate from this disease has been 
halved during the last 25 years, falling 
from 201.9 per 100,000 population in 1900 
in the United States Death Registration 
Area to 90.6 in 1924. On the other hand, the 
cancer rate has risen from 63,0 in 1900 to 
92.0 in 1924, and diseases of the heart have 
increased from 132.1 to 178.4 during these 
years. 


Reduced Death Rate In 
Industrial Department 


The record of the Metropolitan Life 
industrial department shows even greater 
improvement than in the general population. 
In 1911, the Metropolitan death rate was 
24.3 percent in excess of that of the United 
State Death Registration Area. In 1924, 
it was actually lower than in the general 
population of the Registration Area by 1.2 
percent. During this period, the percent 
decline in diseases of children was 55.5 
as compared with 45 in the United States 
Death Registration Area. The percent 
decline for tuberculosis (all forms) in the 
Metropolitan experience was 53.5, and in 
the general population 42.1. For diseases 
of the heart, there was a decrease of 11.7 
percent among Metropolitan policyholders, 
but an increase of 9.3 percent in the general 
population. In the case of diseases re- 
lated to childbearing, the Metropolitan rate 
fell 13.1 percent as contrasted with a de- 
crease of 5.4 percent in the Registration 
Area. 


New Zealand Life 
Expectancy Is 62 Years 


What does this improvement mean 
with respect to human life? In the last 
15 years the expectancy of life at birth 
in the United States has gone from 51 
to 58 years. Twenty-four years ago the 
expectancy was 49 years. Back in 1855 
life expectancy was 40 years in Massa- 
chusetts. It is interesting to compare 
our life expectancy with that of other 
countries. New Zealand has a life ex- 
pectancy of 62 years. Australia has a 
little less; Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den have expectancies of about 58 years. 
England’s figure is around 55. Those 
for France, Germany and Japan, before 
the war, were from 45 to 48 years. Mak- 
ing a general comparison again between 
the Metropolitan Industrial policyhold- 
ers and the general population, we find 
that the life expectancy among the for- 
mer was increased by nine years during 
the interval 1911-1924, whereas the cor- 
responding increase in the general pop- 
ulation was five years. 

What does it mean 
cents? It is difficult 


in dollars and 
to determine. 


blic Health 


There is practically no data available 
other than that of the Metropolitan Life. 
Our own experience has shown that 
over and above the mortality improve- 
ment in the population during the period 
1911 to 1925, through the campaign of 
education which the company has con- 
ducted, our industrial death rate has 
gone down year by year to a greater ex- 
tent even than in the population at 
large. Measured in terms of human lives, 
it means that we have paid death claims 
on over 200,000 fewer lives than we 
would have paid if the mortality of 1911 
had prevailed during the 14 years fol- 
lowing. Estimated in terms of dollars 
and cents, it means a saving in death 
claims of over $43,000,000. This saving 
is limited to industrial policyholders. 
No campaign of a similar kind has been 
carried on among our ordinary policy- 
holders. We believe, however, that if 
insurance companies generally, ordinary 
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as well as industrial, were to develop 
more health work among their policy- 
holders, greater savings in mortality out 
of all relation to the expense would 
result. With the enormous exposure of 
lives in the American insurance com- 
panies, running into probably 50,000,000 
persons, and with the saving such as 
we have already demonstrated as possi- 
able, each one of you can see how enor- 
mous are the possibilities in life saving 
and in financial economics to the insur- 
ance companies. 


Meaning From Standpoint 
of Life Underwriters 


I want you to realize what this means 
from the standpoint of the life under- 
writers. You are in constant competi- 
tion with your fellow agents. It is your 
desire not only to offer the best type 
of protection, but to do so at the lowest 
possible cost. Saving in mortality is 
one of the important methods of assem- 
bling dividends. Premium rates are 
based, as you know, upon three factors: 
mortality, interest and expense. The 
company which runs its business effi- 
ciently and economically has an expense 
rate below the expected; the company 
which obtains the highest interest terms 
consistent with safety, increases its 
surplus; the company which is able to 
lower the actual to expected mortality 
has a source of surplus which may be 
in excess of the receipts from the other 
two sources. In the fina! analysis from 
the standpoint of the underwriter health 
campaigns mean cheaper insurance. 

A number of companies, both ordinary 
and industrial, have already developed 
certain forms of health activities for their 
policyholders. Of these, probably the most 
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outstanding is that of the periodic health 
examinations. Others are preparing health 
literature for distribution among their 
policyholders. It is to be regretted that 
the offer of periodic examination is not 
being more thoroughly availed of. I know 
of nothing which will, in the long run, 
more deeply influence mortality rates. 
When health examination becomes uni- 
versal, when it begins with the infant and 
is repeated at various periods in life, par- 
ticularly when the child enters school, 
when the boy or girl begins to work, and 
regularly thereafter, this form of personal 
hygiene, as a result of the improvement in 
the methods of life of the individuals con- 
cerned, will have a marked effect in the 
further prolongation of human life. 

What I have said above refers largely 
to the field of personal hygiene. Whatever 
has been done or may be done by individual 
insurance companies affects primarily only 
its own policyholders. The economic value 
even of this type of activity has been 
demonstrated. Further development of 
personal hygiene campaigns among policy- 
holders by insurance companies through 
educational leaflets, physical examinations, 
and similar activities will undoubtedly in 
the course of the years show even better 
results. 


Participate in Field 

of Public Hygiene 

There is, however, even a greater oppor- 
tunity for the life insurance companies 
to participate in the campaign to prolong 
life. I refer to the field of public hygiene, 
which includes within its scope of operation 
better health laws and ordinances, adequate 
appropriations for health work, competent 
health administration and administrators, 
and an enlightened and educated public. 
Such a campaign is not the function of any 
one particular insurance company, but 
should be the concern of all companies, 
through united and joint action. 


Safeguarding the Public 
Food Supplies 


We have as yet not fully applied existing 
knowledge of the causes and prevention of 
communicable diseases. The communities 
in which we have well organized health 
departments are still too few; the trained 
and efficient health officer, appointed for 
merit and efficiency, and freed from political 
pressure, is just beginning to obtain appro- 
priate recognition; the cities or states 
which have shown the wisdom to appro- 
priate ample funds to equip modern labo- 
ratories and to operate the manifold activ- 
ities and agencies essential to a modern 
health department are still the exception 
rather than the rule. In many states and 
cities there is need of better laws ade- 
quately to safeguard water supplies, milk 
supplies, and foodstuffs. Campaigns of 
education by the health authorities to 
secure the cooperation of an educated and 
enlightened citizenry must be more fully 
organized and developed. 


Use of Present Knowledge 
‘Would Increase Life Span 


Sanitarians are a unit in believing 
that if we could develop the machinery 
necessary to use thoroughly the knowl- 
edge we now have for the control of 
transmissable and other communicable 
diseases, there would result in the next 
few decades an increase in expectancy 
of life to 65 years. This is a modest 
and conservative estimate. It does not 
take into account the researches now 
going on in laboratories and clinics to 
find the cause and method of preven- 
tion of cancer, pneumonia, infantile 
paralysis, the common cold, influenza, 
and other diseases whose etiology is as 
yet not fully understood. When we 
have these in our grasp, and they fol- 
low the wake of yellow fever, small- 
pox and the other diseases which we 
have conquered, we may confidently 
look forward to a life expectancy of 70 
years. 

It would be futile at this time for 
me to attempt to estimate what such an 
increase in life expectancy would mean 
to life insurance companies. You can 
figure it out for yourself. If in the year 
1925, all insured persons on whom death 
claims were paid had lived one year 





longer, the insurance gemennes would 
have received additional premiums 
amounting to over $10,000,000 plus the 
interest accumulations. 


Questions Asked Underwriters 
By Dr. Frankel 


And now for the question. Is not 
such a campaign for life prolongation 
worth while from both the social and 
economic aspects? If you agree with 
me that it is, then I would ask you 
other questions. What should be the 
relation of the great institution of life 
insurance to this altruistic and laudable 
effort? To what extent can this great 
organization, the Life Underwriters’ 
Association, cooperate in bringing us 
nearer to the desired goal? So far as I 
can determine, your association has not 
participated to any extent in the life 
extension movement. Is it not time 
that you should? Is it not time that 
such activity should become a distinct 
function of your organization? Is it 
not time for you to bring this matter 
home to the companies which you rep- 
resent, so that the great insurance or- 
ganizations, than whom no group is 
more vitally interested in life prolonga- 
tion, may jointly undertake a new cam- 
paign for the lengthening and broaden- 
ing of human life? 


Health Bureau Composed 

Of Insurance Organizations 

I desire to suggest to you today the 
creation of a bureau on life conserva- 
tion to be organized, financed, and con- 
ducted by the life insurance companies 
of America. Such a bureau will need 
ample funds and adequate personnel. 
It should not be the creation of any 
one company, but if possible, should 
include all. This bureau would func- 
tion in health matters along lines simi- 
lar to those which the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention are pursu- 
ing on insurance lines. It would be 
ideal if these two great organizations 
could jointly bring such a bureau into 
existence. The bureau would under- 
take active propaganda in the education 
of policyholders, so that eventually an 
educated public may be assured. 


Deeply Interested In 
Proper Legislation 


The bureau would be deeply inter- 
ested in other types of propaganda. It 
would endeavor to secure legislation, 
federal, state, and municipal, from 
which competent health administration 
would result. Its energies would be di- 
rected wherever it were feasible to 
secure adequate appropriations for com- 
prehensive and constructive, preventive 
health work. Similarly to the activi- 
ties of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and the American Life 
Convention, which endeavor to safe- 
guard the interests of their policyhold- 
ers in opposing vicious and injurious 
insurance legislation, the proposed 
bureau would, along health lines, use its 
influence and power to combat the 
attempts which are daily being made to 
undermine scientific medicine. 


Would Cooperate With 

Great Organizations 

It is particularly desirable that such 
a bureau as I have suggested should be 
created at this time, because of the pos- 
sibilities of cooperation with the great 
national health and medical organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada. 
I refer, in particular, to the American 
Public Health Association, which for 
over 50 years has been the predominat- 
ing influence in advocating sound legis- 
lation and in fostering and aiding scien- 
tific health research. The membership 
of the organization is made up largely 
of technicians. Its work has been hand- 
icapped by lack of funds. Some years 
ago there was formed a National Health 
Council which brought together a num- 
ber of the voluntary private national 
health associations. In a paper which 
I read at the National Health Congress 
here in Atlantic City in June last, I sug- 
gested the desirability of a more com- 
pact union of these national associa- 
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tions, so that the work which they are 
doing could be done more concertedly 
and with a more definite single purpose. 
Whether this union will come about or 
not I cannot say. The suggestion has 
been favorably received by several of 
the associations. 


Vision of Tremendous 
Advance in Public Health 


I would ask you to vision with me the 
tremendous advance which would result 
in the improvement of health and increase 
in longevity if the life insurance companies 
were to use their funds for life pro- 
longation. I am neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet. Nevertheless, I venture 
to predict that if a bureau such as I have 
in mind could be organized. if it would 
represent the joint effort of the life insur- 
ance companies, if it had the backing and 
support of the membership of this organ- 
ization in the communities in which your 
members reside, in formulating and de- 
veloping a comprehensive health program, 
you and I may look forward in blissful 
anticipation to a reduction year by year in 
the death rate and see the fulfillment of 


the old Biblical prediction that man shall 
live to be three score and ten. 


Insurance Job is to Apply 
Science in Health 


We may safely leave to our physicians, 
our scientists and our research workers 
the task of finding the causes of disease and 
their prevention. It is our job as insurance 
men having the results of their researclies, 
to see to it that health departments are 
adequately financed and properly equipped. 
It is our job to see to it that with the back- 
ing of an intelligent public, Congress, out 
legislatures, and our municipal councils 
appropriate the funds for efficient adminis- 
tration. It is our job as insurance men and 
representing insurance companies to see to 
it that we safeguard our policyholders 
against invidious legislation and it wil 
be the wisest statesmanship, to which 
policyholders would undoubtedly agree, to 
expend a portion of the funds which they 
place at our disposal to secure laws and 
statutes which will not merely lessen the 
cost of their insurance protection and sate- 
guard their present well being, but will 
make for longer life and greater happiness. 
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iT Putting Our Message Over 


XI Putting over to the public in an understandable way the many 
real benefits and services of Life Insurance is one of the big 
problems of the insurance profession today. 





XV 
Mere protection in case of death is only one of the important | 
ter roles of life insurance. To educate the people to the value of | 
cx life insurance to assure educational funds for the children, pro- | 
tect big institutions against heavy financial losses on account of | 
ter | the death of able executives, or help pay off the mortgage on 
| the farm, are only a few of the messages to be carried to every | 
IX life insurance prospect. | 


We hope the benefits you derive from this Convention will en- 
able you, as messengers of the true service of life insurance, to 
x put over your message in a way that will result in more busi- 
ness for you all. 


et This Company is making a sincere effort by means of sales pro- 
| motion plans and intelligent co-operation with its agents to help | 
place before the public this message of life insurance service. 





A Company Willing To Pay The 
Price Required To Give Service 


International Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Y 


~— on” oOo ow 


W. K. WHITFIELD, President DAVID W. HILL, Vice-President 
| W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. Agents 
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WE ENTER A NEW ERA 


as S fey iM you read our advertisement of yesterday 
a, 4” | 


“| 


in this same space you remember the 
f table of figures which showed monthly 
increases in new paid business averaging 
nearly 50% in 1925 and over 20% for 
the first six months of 1926. 





Swbstantial increases every month in new paid busi- 
nesé do not come of themselves, especially increases so 
far above the general average for all leading com- 
panies. Results such as these come of careful planning, 
first, of a sound structure and, secondly, of successful 
methods of sales promotion and field development. 


The first requisite of success—financial strength— 
came to us after a half century and more of conserva- 
tive building. Today The Guardian ranks as one of 
the strongest of the financially strong companies. Its 
ratio of surplus to liabilities is such as to delight the 
eye of an actuary. 


Our dividends have been increased seven consecu- 





tive times, and our present interest rate of 5% on ac- 
cumulated dividends and insurance proceeds left with 
the Company is one of the highest, and a splendid 
help when arranging income settlements. 

We have been successful, too, in pioneering in the 
many new developments of Life Insurance in the past 
two years—Non-Medical, Salary Savings and the like; 
more recently with a Professional Man's Disability 
Clause which Dr. S. S. Huebner characterized as “the 
last word in protection against economic death.” 

Coupled with these genuine helps are a thorough 
training course for fieldmen, a Prospect Bureau that 
really develops dollars and cents clients and a Policy- 
holders’ Service Department which holds and develops 
the good-will of clients already on the books. 

Modern methods have brought our company into 
a new era of prosperity. Those who know can tell you 
that The Guardian is one of the fast growing companies 
of America. There are opportunities here for men of 
the right calibre. 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 wader the Laws of the State of New York 





50 UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 













































Federal Life Insurance Company 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


Chicago 


know what your agency offer is. 


I am interested in the forms of insurance checked and would like to 


] Life Insurance 










[] Commercial Accident 


O) Non-Cancellable Disability 


[C1] Monthly Premium A. & H. 





Name 









Address 

















ran 
$200,000.00 
CASE 








From a letter to Abner Thorp 
by an Agency Director of a 
Large Life Company: 


I inclose herewith letter from 
Mr. B. H. Kilgore giving his 
experience in closing a $200,000 
case in the last 30 days. 


This young man has only been 
here 18 months and was his 
first big case and was secured as 
a result of being thoroughly 
posted due to valuable infor- 
mation secured from your Inher- 


itance Tax articles. 


If you were to see the time 
spent in going over all the 
information your Diamond Life 
Bulletins contain in order to be 
fully equipped you would be 
more than pleased with the 


result. 


I also know another $100,000 
case that was closed by one of 
the other agents simply by 
information obtained from your 


work. 


THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


















THAT 
MIGHT NOT 
HAVE BEEN 

WRITTEN 
BUT FOR THE 

DIAMOND 

LIFE 
BULLETIN 
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One I dea [ With the Mutual Benefit succes- 


sive managements have adhered to 
the principle of mutuality, being 
dominated by one ideal — that 
conveyed by the name of the 
Company. 








THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1845 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Room For You 











HE oldest and largest life company chartered under the laws of 
Illinois. # Nearly $200,000,000.00 of insurance in force. # 
Exceedingly steady growth at fairly rapid rate. The Company’s size has 
more than trebled in the last ten years. & Plenty of open territory. The 
line of policies is complete; optional provisions include Disability 
Income, Double Indemnity, etc.; rates are low; and commissions just 
what they should be. # The Franklin offers opportunity and guaran- 
tees co-operation. There is room in this organization for men who 
want to be successful life insurance solicitors. 
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Southern Union Service 


This Company puts into actual practice what every Field man knows is of most 
value to him—the prompt handling of his business with uniform action in underwriting 
plus Home Office support and encouragment. (The following analysis shows the man- 
ner in which 7000 applications were handled by the Medical Department.) 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


1 day service........4490=6414% 
2 day service........ 720=104% Sg 70 (0) #) 
- 

















$ day service........ 304= 414% a 
Se 
4 day service........ %@1= 334% —__—— —" 
_— 
Over 4 days......... 1225 =174% —_ 


POLICY DEPARTMENT 
1 day service. . .5698 = 81.4% 
2 day service ........ 1056 = 15% 
ee inc. < dns ies dnes 155 
EEN 04 ondnes sexi weaken 4 
NS cided gbinkuny evdadiinwl 





To both experienced and inexperienced men who can qualify as to character and energy 
we offer an opportunity to become identified with a progressive old line Texas Company 
where their efforts are rewarded with good service and close Home Office co-operation. 


Good Territory Available in Texas and Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN UNION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Jas. L. Mistrot, President Tom Poynor, Vice-President 
































MEN U 


























Producing 50% Increase 




















Continental men show 50% increase in paid-for business the first half of 
1926 over the same period of last year. 1925 showed a 50% increase over 
the previous year. 

Our leaflet entitled, MENU, gives the secret of this marvelous growth. 
Continental men grow big and strong, and their policyholders have that sat- 
isfied look. When you read our MENU you quickly will understand why. 






Do YOU Want to Build a Big Agency? Write for our MENU 
Agency Department: 
CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EDMUND P. MELSON 7g J. DEWITT MILLS 
President Secretary 
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10 
CASH 
IN ON 
THIS 
CHECK 
USE 
THIS 
COUPON 


If you don’t write ac- 
cident and health imsur- 
ance, you ought to. The 
Casualty Review will help 
you get started. 




































— | 











The Casualty Review, 
1362 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Here’s the check and coupon—Send me 4 
sample copy of The Casualty Review. 































3rd Day 
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NATIONAL LIFE CONVENTION 








Proper Selling Equipment - 


is absolutely necessary in obtaining profitable 
results in the life underwriting profession. 


The following are a few Atlantic Advantages 
which make money for our field representatives: 


Participating and WNon-Participating 


Disability and Double Indemnity with 
Term Insurance 


An attractive Initial Term Contract 
Prospect circularization service 


5.34 interest paid on the proceeds of in- 
stalment and trust funds 


5% interest paid on dividends left on 
deposit. 


Attractive Agency Openings 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


‘Honestly It’s the Best Policy” 








Just a plain Life Company 

of long standing 

and worthy repute, 

born in New England in 1848, 
and conducted with 

New England Conservatism 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Always a place 
for capable Agents 



























































If you read but one-fourth 
of each issue of ‘‘*The 








National Underwriter’’ you 








would be getting your mon- 











ey’s worth with a vengeance. 





Hill H/T 
























WHAT’S AHEAD 
? 


The greatest step that any man is called upon to 
make in his life— economically speaking —is the 
choice of a life vocation. To achieve success, it is 
essential that he love his vocation and that he finds 
in it happiness and satisfaction of achievement and 
progress. 


The fact that you have read this much of this 
advertisement is evidence enough of your interest in 
attaining a greater success in years to come. 


If you are in a position that yields support but 
offers no definite prospect of future success and ad 
vancement, you will find it worth while to discover 
what opportunities The National Savings Life holds 
in store for the honest, hard working man who has 
the vision of the joy of working and of building for 
the sake of society. 


The National Savings Life has a policy for every 
insurance need and the company supplies its sales- 
men with all useful tools for their work, sending 
them carefully prepared, attractive illustrated book- 
lets, canvassing documents of various kinds and strik- 
ing advertising forms. The Direct, by Mail Lead 
Service and the Service Bulletins are other features 
of the National Savings Life home office coopera- 
tion. 


The name National Savings Life stands foremost 
in the Middle West. It is a progressive institution, 
officered and managed by Western business men who 
are representative of the best business talent to be 
found anywhere. It has always been considered as 
a leader—never a follower. Its copyrighted Limited 
Pay Policies offer more protection and a lower net 
cost than is usually offered by an old line company. 
Its copyrighted policies are new and up to the min- 
ute. They’re the last word in life insurance. 

For full particulars regarding the company and their 

agency contracts, address in confidence—Louis A. Boli, 

Jr., Vice-Pres. and Agency Director, 500 East Douglas, 

Wichita, Kansas 


he 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
Lyi >is 


INSURANGE GOMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
WICHITA 
Branch Offices 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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SPRINGFIELD LIFE 


SERVICE 








E don’t give a man a Rate Book 

and say “Go Out and Sell.” We 
go a step—or, indeed, several—beyond 
ordinary methods of sales co-operation 
and back him up with a real construc- 
tive program. 


For instance— 


A Prospect Bureau that really 
functions is among the practical 
field aids operated under the direc- 
tion of the Company’s Agency De- 
partment. 


All Standard Policies are written 
with or without Total and Permanent 
Disability, Premium Waiver and Double 
Indemity. 


Our “PREFEERED ORDINARY 


LIFE” Policy meets all competition. 
The Net Cost is Exceedingly Low. 


Our New “OPTIONAL LIFE IN- 
COME AND ENDOWMENT” Policy 


has met with instant approval. 


“Serve and Succeed with the Springfield” 





UNDERWRITERS’ NOTICE! 


Representatives 
0 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 





are now busy qualifying for the Company's 


BIG 1927 CONVENTION 


to be held in September in the 
“STATE OF 10,000 LAKES.” 


General Agents are using the coming Conven- 
tion to recruit new men and stimulate produc- 
tion. 


For openings at— 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Richmond, Virginia 
“a sa “oo Roanoke, Virginia 
ort ayne, indiana a Mo, Texas 
South Bend, Indiana 
Terre Haute, Indiana El Paso, Texas 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio Billings, Montana 
Springfield, Ohio Wenatchee, Wash. 


Write 
The Minnesota Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Saint Paul Minnesota. 


Now a $130,000,000 Company 




















A. L. HEREFORD 
President 





GET IN TOUCH PROMPTLY WITH 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Supt. Agencies 


E. HUBERT ANDERSON 





Why, when a band strikes up 


DIXIE 


Anywhere in America, do the people break into 
applause, or rise from their seats and cheer? 
errr ee de land ob cotton 
Old times dar am not forgotten” 
It is a gay, gallant tune, picturing in music the | 
courage and dash—the ideals—of the South. 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


is likewise emblematic of the South, the Old and 
New. From its birth it has exemplified the finest 
ideas of administration and service. It is conser- 
vative, as befits a fiduciary institution. It is pro- 
gressive, as befits a vigorous, growing company 

It is a good company for policyholders. It is 
a good company for agents. 


A. L. KEY W. J. ARNETTE 
President Vice Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














3rd Day 
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George 
Washington 


threw 
a 


silver 
dollar 


Across the Potomac, it 
is related. Where the 
feat is said to have been 
performed the river is 
nearly a mile in width. 
Admittedly a dollar 
went far in those days. 


At that, Washington 
made a dollar go a long 
way. 


You can stretch 3% of 
yours to their elastic 
limit by subscribing to 
the life edition of the 
National Underwriter. 


Washington did lots of 
things worth emulating. 
Making money go a long 
way is not the least of 
them. 














CHARACTER 


¢ Reputation is what others think of us, character is what we 
really are, and he who sacrifices character to uphold reputation 
builds but upon shifting sands. Institutions, like individuals, have 
both reputation and character and, while reputation may spell tem- 
porary financial success for the organization, it is character which 
will determine the ultimate well-being of its members. 






q Character, in an institution, implies lofty ideals unflinchingly 
pursued; the habit of doing just a little more than the letter of the 
contract guarantees; observance of the principle that service can 
surpass sheer duty; tolerance toward the frailties of human nature 
combined with knowledge that the rights of one terminate where 
another’s begin; an integrity to purpose that will stand four-square 
against the attacks of greed, false ambition, and unjust prejudice; 
a belief in the eternal necessity for fair play. 






I Character is the philosopher’s stone that transmutes the com- 
monplace dross of business dealings into golden nuggets of pleasant 
associations. 






AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE INDIANAPOLIS ESTABLISHED 1699 










Columbus Dared! 


The courage to follow his convictions resulted in opening a vast 
new continent of unequaled opportunity. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL DARED! 


The courage of its convictions led it to make a radical departure 
from the accepted agency system and now a wonderful new field 
of opportunity is open to life insurance agents. Its agents work 
under the fairest and squarest contract on earth. 





LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. VESTED RENEWALS. UNRESTRICTED 
TERRITORY. DIRECT, UNIFORM CONTRACTS. AUTOMATIC PRO- 
MOTION. PROPER REWARD FOR AGENCY BUILDING. 


The kind of a contract you have always wanted and never possessed. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Unusually Low Cost Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
D. E. BALL, Secxolagy 


C. W. BRANDON, President 
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GROWTH 


Is a Matter of Natural Development 


Our growth has been rapid and substantial. 
That fact is worthy of note and profound 
reflection. 


Following is a record of new business writ- 
ten during the year 1925, in the State of Illinois, 
by Illinois Companies: 


Began to Write Age New Business 

Rank Name of Company Business Yrs. Written, 1925 
SE PE FD ode dedbdcegdses. 1893 33 $16,046,558 
, 2: Poovia’ Tite. .o «i. Widest 1908 18 8,820,784 
DS Pramhin. 1000: cca ce sacnacc 1884 42 8,114,749 
4 CHICAGO NATIONAL .... 1922 4 6,664,469 
S Comtpemtal LW occ ccinccsc 1911 15 6,003,680 
6 Mutual Trust Life.......... 1905 21 5,541,712 
7 meee aE T, BH. Boks sicccas 1868 58 5,205,851 
8 North American Life........ 1907 19 5,007,930 
D FRAGA 6066. cecceccseas 1908 18 4,231,079 
ee ee 1907 19 3,978,210 
BO POOGROOS EMO esccvcscicecs 1909 17 3,870,773 
12 Mutual of Illinois........... 1920 6 3,870,558 
BS WOO COM EMO... cccccccecs 1907 19 2,898,295 
14 International Life & T....... 1915 ll 2,412,098 
Oe IE EME 6 cicscesenesaue 1921 5 2,231,975 
BP. BOMUUNS EMO vscccsccccacs 1916 10 1,279,104 
fe eee ere 1924 2 1,215,058 
Se DRONE GO hc wsincdiccsacds 1900 26 1,153,615 
19 Springfield nn naekuumeatats 1924 2 1,110,619 


That’s a good record for a young 
Company, don’t you think so? 


We want agents in cities where we are not 
NOW represented, and have two good open- 
ings to offer good men on a district agency 
basis. Write us if you are interested. Address 


A. E. Johnson, Agency Manager 


Chicago National 
Life Insurance Co. 


202 S. STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








A Policy You Can Sell 


A $5,000 Policy in The United Life 


and Accident Insurance Company 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from 
any cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case 
of death from any ACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, 
in case of death from certain SPECIFIED ACCI- 


DENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of 
total disability as a result of accidental injury, for a 
period not to exceed 52 weeks; and after that $25 
PER WEEK, throughout the period of disability. 


A Sound, Conservative 


New England Company 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, UNITED LIFE BLDG., CONCORD, N. H. 
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The LAFAYETTE convey 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


EXTENDS CORDIAL GREETINGS 
AND ANNOUNCES 
A NEW DIVIDEND SCHEDULE | 





A. E. WERKHOFF, President 
W. W. LANE, Secy.-Treas. 
W. R. SMITH, Supt. Agencies 


REAL OPPORTUNITIES IN ILLINOIS 
& IOWA FOR REAL MEN 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE 
THREE? 


We want to hear from three men whose 
letters will say the following things : 


I am between thirty and thirty-vight years of age. 
I am a successful personal producer. 

I believe, with co-operation from you, | can suc- 
cessfully open and manage a Branch Office. 

I am willing to work hard and enthusiastically. 

I believe I can inspire and help other men to be- 
come successful life underwriters.” 


Of course we would want to know other things about them that financial insti- 
tutions must know about men they employ, but the above qualifications will 
interest us. 
One of the men selected will open and manage a Branch Office in Cleveland, 
Ohio; another will do the same at Columbus; and the other will establish a 
Branch at Cincinnati. 
We write participating and non-participating policies; payroll deduction, monthly draft, 
and non-medical insurance, on male and female lives. Our age limits are one day to 
sixty-five years. Our limit of acceptance on one life is $250,000. On September Ist, we 
brought out a new Half-Premium Modified Ordinary Life Policy and also lowered our 


non-Participating rates. 


Write to: W. T. O°’DONOHUE, Vice-President and Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE GREENSBORO 
President Norch Carolina 


OVER TWO HUNDRED EIGHTY MILLIONS IN FORCE 











oe 


HOME IFE Insurance Ser- 

ws vice second to none 
LIFE for efficiency and 
SERVICE dispatch. 


means | ene Policy 
Contracts which 

fully meet the public's 

Helpfulness present day needs 


a ROGRAM Insur- 
Meeting ance facilities. 


Changing £' IVIDEND In- 
Conditions | creases_ reflecting 
the advantages accruing 
from efficient manage- 
ment as well as eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


Continuous 
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Copyright by Anne Shriber 








Northwestern Mutual Smile 
and 
NO WONDER ! 


Her daddy has insured her against any unusal or 
sordid situation in life. She is protected as a 
father's love would have her protected. 

Northwestern Mutual Life policies make smiles 
possible. Girls like this Northwestern beauty are 
worth saving; the prudent, loving father will see 
that they are guaranteed happiness. 


Northwestern agents are expert advisers in life 
insurance matters. Consult them. 
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Men and Women 
of ability, charac- Ng 
ter and energy are 


eypertectedys ae ce 
aining this INSURANCE COMPANY 


service and effect- 


ing a greater distri- | OF NEW YORK 


bution of its bene- 256 BROADWAY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE : 
fits. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 
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HTPOUNES SHASTRA AEGON MAT ERR it STNG SANT TPN ITE SU TTI, 


SUL" ARH 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
3207 Washington Ave 


CHAIR Li incr iN ae 








JAMES A. McVOY, President 













V. F. LARSON, Secretary 








WITHOUT 
THE 
CASUALTY 
INSUROR 


IF 


YOU 
DON’T 
WRITE 
THE 


AMAL LUUadLit} i iLA 





MUUALARUAMLGIEL4 


Central States Life || casuanry 





Insurance Company || LINES 
: SAINT LOUIS , 


otherwise 










UUALINNANLAdote tH 


you of the next 12 issues. 





UNA LANA ANd 





| GEORGE GRAHAM, Vice-President 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
1871 FIFTY- FIVE YEARS 1926 


of conservative and successful management have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, 
up-to-date and progressive Life Insurance Companies. 


Issues ORDINARY Policies of the most approved forms 

from $1,000 to $100,000, with premiums payable annually, 

semi-annually oc quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL Policies up 
to $1,000, with premiums payable weekly. 


Is Paying its Policyholders OVER $3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
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You can’t afford to miss a single 
issue. Your check for $2.00 sent to 
1362 Insurance Exchange, assures 























WILMER M. HAMMOND) 


General Agent 


/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


10TH FLOOR, NATIONAL CITY BANK BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SINCE ORGANIZATION OVER $41,500,000.00 
JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
] NOM TW 
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ree  ROTAL UNTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 













Has $148,000,000.00 Insurance 


in Force. 


It has paid to policyholders over 
$22,000,000.00. 


It is constructive and conserva- 
tive. 


It has an attractive and com- 
plete line of fast selling policies. 


It is fair and considerate with 
its agents. 


sei . 


Its steady progress and aggres- 
sive methods have been con- 
stantly attracting the best type 
of insurance men to it. 


Royal Union Life Building, Corner 7th St. and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


THE ROYAL UNION 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. C. TUCKER, President 




























Premiums once reduced are permanently lower 


War, Flu or other catastrophe can not raise them even to 
their original level as would be the case in “‘ participating”’ 
insurance if “‘dividends’’ were decreased or passed. 


vide for sharing in mortality savings and excess interest 
earnings? Premiums have been reduced under several forms 
of policies since 1919 and this unique feature is now regu- 
larly embodied in all forms of the low-rate non-partici- 
pating policies issued by the 


FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


HOME OFFICE — CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Do you know of any nam gerunigenies policies which pro- 


































How 
Often 


do you run across a pol- 
icy on which you desire 
the rate or that you wish 
to know something 
about? The Unique 
Manual Digest shows 
the rates on all the prin- 
cipal policies at every 
age. Likewise it gives 
the disability and double 
indemnity rates. 


Annual statements, 
rates, values, dividends, 
net cost, policies, and 
tables are all shown in 
the Digest. 


Every agent should have 
this great fact book on 
Life Insurance. With it, 
he will be known as the 
agent who knows. His 
clients and friends will 
look to him for answers 
on any question of Life 
Insurance. The alert 
agent cannot afford to 
be without the Unique 
Manual Digest. 


The National 


Underwriter 
Company 


1362 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


307 Iowa National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines 


420 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 
































THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 3rd Day 











LIFE MEN NEED | 
GOOD LITERATURE 


GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE |=" 


INSURANCE CO. of Los Angeles, California Books 


Offers Unusual Opportunities to Ambitious Life “Knowledge is Power” 
Underwriters desiring to Build a Profitable Future with What to Say........csseeereeersee. $1.50 
one of the Most Progressive Companies in the West. oo 

Liberal Agency Contracts and Attractive Policies ee ee _ 
are Inspiring Features of its Service, augmented by Sym- ak Gide 
pathetic Support and Cooperation from Home Office. . 

a A Few General Agency Openings are available to ie tis a aay S7 
A, PPD ner an neae Life Insurance Salesmen of High Character and Success- J.D. Lawrence 
4 dais fe | ful Experience in each of the States of the Company’s Cyclopedic Dictionary of Insurance $2.50 


field. J. A. Jackson 
Selling Points Classified............ $1.00 
A. M. Anderson 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY RP Tid ge: Ae 
NOW! J. A. Jackson 


° ° ° ife I Salesman- 
For full information upon the subject, please com- ey Ae 


bai municate with the address below in the territory in which Carl Slough 
Great Republic Life Building you desire to locate - 























A. L. A. Schneider 


For California and Arizona, address: For Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, ORDER OF 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice President, address: ° : 

1300 Great Republic Life Building, A. L. HART, Agency Supervisor, The National Underwriter 

Los Angeles, California 3639 Paseo, 1362 Insurance Exchange 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago 

= 4 Texas, address: : ' For Arkansas, address: 

J. R. RAILEY, Manager, S. W. Dep't, E. L. BLACK, State Manager, LL 


401-2 Mercantile Bank Building, P. O. Box 148, 
Dallas, Texas Little Rock, Arkansas IN ORDER TO BE AT 


YOUR BEST IN SELLING 
KNOW YOUR SUBJECT 



































How Sharp Are Your Edges? 


“Buzz—Buzz—Done.”’ 


STATE & | FE “Buzz—Blank—Clang—Buzz—Buzz—Done.” 


Insurance Company Two buzz saws had just finished cutting through a tough oak. 
HOME OFFICE “My, wasn’t that a tough case,” complained the latter. 


LOUISIANA 











enn ee “Tt wasn’t as bad as I thought it would be,” the former replied. 


The saws were identical in makeup, yet one had a hard task 


WHY NOT BECOME A GENERAL AGENT? of what was play for the other—and the 


degree of sharpness of the cutting teeth 
wor was the only mark of dissimilitude. 





; : If your policies have sharp edges, 
Many successful agents outgrow their present duties, and Jeatuves that impress, ond eavt 


continue as sub-agents only because no opportunity is impression, if you have home 
office co-operation that is 


Gover for promotion. keen and ever alert, al- 

ois ways solicitous of your 
In the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- ram § Se aad cot yes 
homa and Texas, we offer to well qualified agents, lib- your job of properly 


eral General Agency contracts with choice of splendid serving your clients is 
: considerably lightened 


locations. and the chances for an 

rr , , : increased income 

Your communication will be received and treated with monserdily enheacel, 
WA, 


confidence. 











——- 


ARANTY LIFE me 
INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
L. J. Dougherty, Sec. & Gen. Mer. 


« \ a) oalail 


IRA F. ARCHER 
Superintendent of Agencies 




















